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Representative of New York—Old and New 
The New York Life Insurance and Trust‘Company occupies a unique. - 

position in New. York. its Trustees.elect their own successors and no. 

change in ownership of its stock can bring about undesirable changes in 


its businéss.policy. = = 

The Trustees. are thoroughly: representative of New York—old and 
new. Some are descendants of men who originally incorporated the 
Company in 1630; all are representative of those prominent in’ New 
York financial and legal affairs, just as has been the case since 1830. 

The present Trusteesare: Frederic W. Stevens, Stuyvesant Fish, Ed- 
mund L. Baylies, Columbus. O’D. Iselin, W. Emien . Roosevelt, Cleveland “Hi. 
rime Thomas Denny, Lincoln Cromwell, Paul Tuckerman, Howard Townsend, 
Aired H. Marling, Moses Taylor, Edward M: Townsend, Kdward J. Han 
Henry Parish, Nicholas Biddle, William M. Cruikshank, Stephen P. Nas 
Lewis Spencer Morris, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., and Edwin G. Merrill. ~ 

The Trustees believe that the policy of specializing in Personal Ac- 
counts and Persenal Trusts makes the Company unusually valuable to 
the New York of 1922. ” 
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Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $9,000,000 
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DISCREPANCY IN PRINT 


TRUST COMPANIES 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


GENESEE & LAFAYETTE STS. 


EAST SIDE BRANCH BLEECKER & ALBANY STS. 
Resources $14,000,000 











HE Utica Trust and Deposit 

Company, now occupying 
its new and splendidly equipped 
building, and with an unbroken 
record of helpful service, offers 
complete facilities for the han- 
dling of all trust business, both 
personal and corporate. 
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Third Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust Companies of the United 
at which Practical Trust Company Problems were D 
Trust Company Division, American Bank 
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nited States, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, February 16th, 1922, 
were Discussed. Theodore G. Smith, Vice-President of the 
Bankers’ Association, Presided at Both Sessions 
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FUTURE OF CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 


Prospect of Greater Usefulness and Service 


Feb- 


American 


UST one hundred years ago, 

ruary 28, 1822, the first 

trust company came into being. 

Humble was its beginning and 
nebulous was the conception as to the pos- 
sibilities with which the principle of cor- 
porate trusteeship was charged. This new 
enterprise, born of American soil, however, 
became the forerunner of similar financial 
institutions that today hold approximately 
30 per cent. of the nation’s banking power; 
that have in their care the administration 
of estates and execution of individual trusts 
calculated at an aggregate of not less than 
twelve billions of dollars, and which exercise 
fiduciary control over corporate indentures 
and trusts valued roughly at over eighty 
billions of dollars. Accustomed as we have 
become during the war to deal in billions, it 
it nevertheless impossible to measure the 
tremendous influence which these American 
trust companies exert in conserving the 
liquid and negotiable wealth of the 
United States. 

To the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
of New York belongs the historic distinction 
of being the first corporation to receive 
legislative grant of trust powers. Although 
chartered February 28, 1882, the Farmers 
Fire Insurance & Loan Company, as it was 
originally styled, actually received its trust 


powers from the legislature by amendment 
of charter on April 17th of the same year. 
On that day the charter was amended so 
as to authorize the company “To receive, 
take, possess, and stand seized of any and 
all property that may be conveyed in trust 
and to execute any and all of such trust or 
trusts in their corporate capacity and 
name... 

This charter amendment represents the 
first record in this country of the granting 
of trust powers to a corporation. The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, of Phila- 
delphia, which continues to maintain the 
highest traditions of trust company ad- 
ministration under the same corporate title, 
was organized in 1809, and received its 
charter March 4, 1812, just before the out- 
break of hostilities with Great ne It was 
not, however, until February 25, 1836 that 
the Philadelphia company edad amend- 
ment to its charter enabling it to execute 
trusts. Both these pioneer companies have 
maintained their eminent position among 
American trust companies in volume of 
business as well as in their adherence to 
what may be termed “trust company 
ideals.”’ 

The centennial of the American trust 
company movement may fairly serve as an 
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occasion for reviewing the wonderful growth 
of these institutions and likewise as the 
promontory from which to view even 
greater fields of usefulness and achievement. 
It would require volumes to deal with the 
innumerable ramifications and broad scope 
of service which have rendered the trust 
companies the most essential as well as the 
most truly American type of financial in- 
stitutions in the evolution of the nation’s 
economic life during the past century. 
It is true that trust company development 
came into its own only within the past 
thirty years. Not more than six trust 
companies today survive which were organ- 
ized prior to the Civil War, namely: the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, the New 
York Life Insurance & Trust Company, 
the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, the 
United States Trust Company of New York, 
and the Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
| Chicago. 


+ + 2 
“1 


TRUST COMPANIES SINCE 1899 


OW extraordinary has been the devel- 
opment of trust companies within the 
past thirty yearsmay be gathered from 

brief recital of statistics. In 1872, when 
the first attempt was made to collate trust 
company figures, there were but 40 com- 
panies with resources of $131,000,000. In 
1895 there were 228 companies, with re- 
sources of $705,000,000. Then came the 
period of corporate organization and the 
establishment of large private fortunes 
which called for the responsibility and con- 


tinuity which only a corporate trustee 
could furnish. In 1903 we find there were 
rap trust companies with resources of 


2,910,000,000. It should be borne in 
mind that these figures appertain only to 
banking resources and do not include the 
much more impressive totals of property, 


estate and security values over which the 
trust companies hold fiduciary custody. 
Nor should it be overlooked that in the 


discharge of these fiduciary duties a much 
higher degree of responsibility, efficiency, 
and skill is required than relates to the 
transaction of commercial banking business. 


Pursuing the trail of trust company 
advancement we witness an increase in 
the number of trust companies during 
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from 525 


banking 


decade of 
1910 


the first 


to 1,527 in 


this century 
when their 


resources aggregated $4,610,000,000. Five 
years later, in 1915, they numbered 1,777 
with resources of $6,328,000,000. The 


latest compilation of ‘“Trust Companies of 
the United States’ places the number of 
trust companies on June 30th last at 2,390, 
and combined resources at $12,323,000,000. 
From the standpoint of trust fund holdings 
the figures are not official, but an estimate 
the relative showing in states 
where publicity is required would justify an 
estimate of a total of 12 billions in- 
dividual trust fund and estate holdings. 
Add to this the tremendous volume of busi- 


based on 


over 


ness handled as trustees under corporate 
mortgages, collateral and equipment trusts, 
the handling of securities as transfer agents 
and registrars, and the custo ly of corporate 
collateral, and it is safe to say that there 
is no group of financial or banking institu- 


tions in the United States which holds any- 
where near so large a proportion of the 
nation’s wealth and property in its care as 
do the trust companies. From the stand- 
point of safe management, fidelity to their 
oblig no class of tinan- 
cial institution can present so clean a bill of 
health as the trust companies during the 
past century. 


ations and solvency, 


FUTURE OF AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANIES 


HE future of American trust com- 
panies is inviting and must offer con- 

stant inspiration to the men who 
guide their policies and affairs. One funda- 
mental reason for the incre ——— important 
role of trust companies 1 American finan- 
cial and economic paneled is the fact that 
they are the outgrowth of the natural re- 
quirements of the incre ising complexity of 
society, and the increasing demand for the 
type of corporate entity, thit takes te place 
of the individual with his fragile hold on 
life, in carrying out the mesg of 
finance, of corporate business, and of the 
projection of individual wealth or “estates 
to succeeding generations. The trust com- 
pany per se is not the creature of legislative 
forethought and genius. It is a financial 
mechanism, endowed nevertheless with a 
soul that has shown itself adaptable and 


responsive to modern and new requirements 
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of society and finance. Legislatures have 
followed rather than led in the enactment 
of proper laws creating trust company or- 
ganization and safeguarding its management 

the public interest. Because the men 
who have guided the trust companies, large 
and small, have been actuated by a high 
conception of their duties, and because 
trust company activity has attracted the 
best financial and experienced talent in the 
country, they have acquired a position in 
public confidence that promises much for 
their future. 

An entirely new avenue of usefulness 
has been opened to trust companies through 
the establishment of Community Trusts or 
Foundations which are already acknowl- 
edged as the most practical agencies by 
means of which trust companies as trustees 
concentrate and scientifically direct the 
expenditure of wealth devoted to charitable, 
educational and civic welfare purposes. 
We doubt not, that as the spirit of Service 
animates trust companies more and more, 
that the field of trust company activity 
will become even more fertile and inviting 
as the trust companies of the United States 
enter upon the second century of their 
existence. 





To the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, which came 
into life a quarter of a century ago as the 
outgrowth of the zeal and aforethought of 
a group of trust company officers called 
together by Mr. Breckinridge Jones, the 
“Father of the Trust Company Section,” 
much credit is due for its constructive in- 
fluence and co-operative spirit in developing 
trust company efficiency and in maintaining 
the fundamental principles of corporate 
trusteeship which must always serve as 
a chart for trust company advance- 
ment. 

In commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company, the president, Mr. James H. 
Perkins, has issued a communication to 
members of the staff in which he briefly 
sketched the history of the institution and 
called upon associates and employees to 
preserve the traditions and policies which 
have governed the management and con- 
duct of the pioneer trust company in the 
United States. Mr. Perkins also takes 
occasion to emphasize the qualities of fidel- 
ity and faithful performance of every duty 
as the essence of successful trust company 
administration. 


PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERING HIS FAREWELL ADDRESS AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
ARMAMENT LIMITATION CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


SN PO NG 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


HE successful conclusion and highly 
gratifying results of the Armament 

Limitation Conference at Washing- 
ton must impress upon every sound thinking 
man the fact that courageous American 
leadership can break the ground for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe and of 
the world, precisely as it has brought the 
nations together, in a spirit of international 
amity and good will, to arrest the competi- 
tion for naval supremacy. 

The proposed Genoa Conference will be 
wrecked upon the reefs of European politics 
unless the United States again takes the 
initiative. The Administration is justified 
in withholding its pledge of participation 
pending more definite assurances from 
European countries, and especially from 
France, that military extravagance will be 
abandoned, that budgets will be balanced, 
that currency inflation cease and selfish 
objectives surrendered. But that does not 
prevent President Harding and the Senate 
leaders, who are averse to taking part in 
the Genoa Conference, from stating our 
position clearly and frankly to the world. 
To lay down the conditions upon 
which the United States will consent to 
take part in the Genoa economic conference 
would exert the most powerful influence 
possible in favor of reconstruction and com- 
pelling the retreat of those who 
render the Genoa Conference futile. 


would 


2, 2 
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PAR CLEARANCE 

FTER years of protracted and more or 
less bitter controversy, the mooted 

“par check collection problem” is 
in a fair way to early solution. Chairman 
McFadden of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has introduced a_ bill 
amending Section 13 and Section 16 of the 
Federal Reserve Act which, he believes, will 
satisfy all parties. This bill, in_ brief, 
provides that each non-member bank will 
have the option to elect whether it will, or 
will not, make an exchange charge when re- 
mitting for checks drawn upon it, but if it 
elects to make such a charge it will be re- 
quired to pay a similar charge for the service 
rendered by the Federal Reserve bank in the 
collection of such checks deposited with the 
non-member bank. 
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PROPOSED BONUS AND STOCK 
TRANSFER TAX 
SPECIES of cowardice has mani- 
fested itself in Congress to which 
may be definitely attributed the re- 
fusal to repeal punitive, war-time tax 
policies, the formation of an “agricultural 
bloc’ to divert the resources of the Federal 
Reserve banks from their legitimate “ya 
poses and which cravenly exhibits itself 
the insistence upon cas sh bonus viene 
for ex-service men despite country-wide 
protests, the outspoken opposition of Presi- 
dent Harding, Secretary Mellon and of the 
best judgment of the country. The reason 
for this cowardice is the approaching elec- 
tion. Unless better judgment and sound 
sense prevails the attitude of Republicans 
in Congress will prove to be a boomerang 
when they return to their constituents. 
One of the proposals made by Chairman 
Fordney of the House Ways and Means 
Committee in the desperate search for pos- 
sible sources of taxation or for financing 
the proposed soldier bonus, is to put a tax 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent. on the transfer 
of stocks and bonds. The protests against 
such a tax on the transfer of securities came 
in a flood not only from banks, trust com- 
panies, investment dealers and holders of 
securities, but from business and commer- 
cial organizations as well. Such tax 
would cripple business, seriously 
with the use of liquid wealth, 
on top of existing heavy tax imposts upon 


negotiable instruments and capital est- 
ments, would have a far-reaching adverse 
effect. What business just now needs is a 
free flow of capital to nourish existing busi 
ness and provide for new enterprise. The 
value of collateral, basis for the large 
volume of loans made by banks and trust 
companies, would be unsettled. The large 
amounts of securities held by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, national and state 
banks, trust companies and individuals 
would depreciate. New York’s prestige 


as a financial center would be threatened. 

The prime effect of the proposed Fordney 
tax on stock and bond transfers would be 
to discourage legitimate 
employment of capital, 
stimulus to speculation. 


and 
new 


investment 


and give a 
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A. BARTON HEPBURN 


MONG the eminent personalities en- 
countered in the history of American 
finance and banking, few were held 
in higher esteem and regard among their 

contemporaries than was the late A. Barton 

Hepburn, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, who recently succumbed as the re- 
sult of injuries and shock received when he 
was run down by a Fifth Avenue bus. His 
career and attainments will remain in the 
memory of his friends and associates not 
only because of his masterful talents as 
one of America’s greatest bankers, but also 
because of his engaging qualities of heart, 
his fine conception of the duties of citizen- 
ship and because of the generous impulses 
that prompted him to bestow a large part 
of his fortune, during his lifetime, to edu- 
cational and charitable activities. 





Mr. Hepburn’s character, his varied and 
important achievements in business and 
banking, afford an example and an inspira- 
tion that should not be lost upon the present 
and rising generation of bankers. He re- 
tained through life the rugged, sterling 
traits of his New England and Scotch an- 
cestry. His modest bearing and unfailing 
consideration for all who met him only 
served to lend grace and dignity to his 
character. His incisiveness and clarity of 
judgment on matters of finance and bank- 
ing stood out with rare brilliancy, especially 
in times of stress and when master minds 
had to be at the helm. As a learned educa- 
tor in his earlier career, as a lawyer, as 
legislator, as superintendent of the New 
York banking department, as Comptroller 
of the Currency, and as executive head of 
one of the most successful national banks 
in New York, Mr. Hepburn invariably 
acquitted himself of his duties in a way 
that commanded confidence. 

Mr. Hepburn gave evidence to his faith 
in trust company administration by ap- 
pointing the Columbia Trust Company of 
New York, of which he was a director, as exe- 
cutor under his will and trustee of the vari- 
ous trusts created thereunder, in association 
with his two daughters. The estate is 
valued at $8,000,000, and the will provides 
for generous bequests and specific gifts for 
educational and public purposes. 





A. BARTON HEPBURN 


OPENING OF WORLD COURT 


HE formal opening of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the 

Hague on February 15th was an 
event which has passed with very little 
public comment, although it represents the 
greatest and most creative act of the 
League of Nations. The hopes of a war- 
wearied world are centered upon this Court 
much more profoundly than upon the de- 
liberations at Washington, or the sessions 
of the League of Nations. While the 
Armament Limitation signifies the dawn 
of a better understanding between nations 
of the world in the interest of discouraging 
the spirit of naval or military supremacy, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice is looked upon as the impartial arbiter, 
backed by the moral support of the civilized 
world, to settle disputes that might develop 
into conflagrations like the late war. A 
study of the causes of great and little wars 
shows how often they have grown out of in- 
significant contentions and selfish claims 
that would readily yield to settlement before 
an impartial Court representing the en- 
lightened judgment of the civilized world. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF RISE IN 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


HE recent advance of sterling ex- 
1 change in the New York market to 

$4.39, the highest since July, 1919, 
together with the upward movement in 
other foreign exchange quotations, possesses 
greater significance than appears upon the 
surface. Currencies are like speculative 
stocks—they reflect the internal economic 
status of the nations they represent. The 
rapid rise in exchanges is evidence that the 
foreign nations are attacking the problem 
of international debit and credit balances, 
and that trade and economic conditions 
abroad are on the mend. Despite the 
numerous specifics for stabilization and 
creation of international banks and cur- 
rencies the present situation affords every 
indication that the obdurate laws of supply 
and demand are automatically working 
toward more normal standards. Very soon, 
unless all signs are misleading, there will be 
a redistribution of gold of which we hold 
an abnormally large store. American capi- 
tal is also moving on a more extensive 
scale into foreign investments. 
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TRUST COMPANY MESSAGE BY 
RADIO 


HE radio installations in various cen- 
a ters which transmit direct, important 

events and “‘talks”’ on different sub- 
jects to many thousands of subscribers, 
afford an excellent means of bringing home 
to the people the advantages of trust com- 
pany services. To Bert H. Smyers, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, belongs the distinction of 
being the first man to send out the ‘“‘trust 
company message”’ by radio. On the even- 
ing preceding the recent ‘‘Makea Will Day” 
he addressed by radio in Pittsburgh and 
adjacent districts, an audience of over 
30,000 people, among whom were probably 
10,000 business men. 

Mr. Smyer’s “radio talk’’ was brief but 
brimful of facts and figures that would 
make the average man realize the impor- 
tance of making his will and having it 
properly written. He told his radio hearers 


that 90 per cent. of the estates of $5,000 
or over, created by life insurance com- 
panies’ payments of death claims, are dis- 
sipated within seven years; 


that in New 
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York County, 100,000 persons die every 
year, yet only 3,000 wills are probated; 
that 95 per cent. of Americans die without 
making a will; that there are twice as many 
estates settled in Orphan’s Court without 
will as are settled under direction of the 
decedents—that is, by will; that some men 
do not make wills because they are cowards; 
that the danger of appointing relatives and 
friends in fiduciary capacities is shown by 
the fact that in one county, out of 1,244 
estates opened during four years, only 
587 had been closed at the end of six years; 
that out of every 30,000 persons, four die 
each day, and finally to clinch his “trust 
company argument,” that no trust com- 
pany in the State of Pennsylvania ever lost 
a dollar of trust funds committed to its care. 


2, 2, 2, 
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PATRIOTISM VERSUS CASH 


T is estimated that $1,589,000,000 in 

I cash is needed to pay the proposed 

soldiers’ bonus. Secretary Mellon 
states that the field of taxation is now so 
fully pre-empted that he can recommend 
no new imposition. President Harding in 
his brave opposition to the bonus advo- 
cates sees no alternative but a sales tax, 
which puts the burden upon the members 
of Congress, 

It would be well for bank and trust com- 
pany men who have been in service to follow 
the patriotic action of the Legion Post 
among the staff members of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, who 
adopted and sent to Washington a resolu- 
tion with this preamble: 


“We are not in sympathy with the oft- 
expressed demand of the American Legion 
for a Soldiers’ Bonus from the Federal 
Government feeling that our reward for 
service lies in the satisfaction of having 
answered Our Country’s Call in time of 
need, and deploring the fact that such a 
demand for cash payment for duty per- 
formed should come from the ex-service 
men themselves.” 

This is the correct attitude. Examining 
the roll of the states, we find that the 
sum of $360,000,000 has been already 
provided by various commonwealths in 
the form of bonds and notes, for ex- 
service men bonuses. 
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MID-WINTER TRUST COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 


HE third Mid-Winter Conference of 
T the Trust Companies of the United 


States, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Thursday, February 16th, 
yielded exceptionally valuable results in 
the way of helping trust company men to 
solve their problems of organization, main- 
tenance and development of new business. 
Departing from previous custom there were 
no set addresses, papers or committee re- 
ports, the conference resolving itself into 
an informal discussion of trust company 
problems relating to policy and methods 
of transacting business. 

The morning and afternoon os were 
presided over by Mr. Theodore G. Smith, 
vice-president of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association 
and vice-president of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York. At the 
morning session questions were propounded 
to bring out a discussion of successful 
methods employed to arouse public interest 
in the drawing up of wills and appointment 
of trust companies in fiduciary capacities. 
A number of valuable suggestions and plans 
were submitted by delegates. Following 
luncheon in the Myrtle Room of the Wal- 
dorf the afternoon session was opened with 
the presentation of more questions as to 
methods of conducting business, organisa- 
tion efficiency, etc. Both sessions were well 
attended and the delegates expressed lively 
approval for the opportunity of exchang- 
ing views and information on matters of 
mutual interest. 

On the evening of the Mid-Winter Con- 
ference the eleventh annual banquet of the 
Trust Companies of the United States was 
held in the main ball room of the Waldorf, 
presided over by Mr. J. A. House, president 
of the Trust Company Division and Presi- 
dent of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland. The banquet at- 
tracted a record attendance of bank and 
trust company officers and was one of the 
most brilliant occasions of the kind held 
in New York City this season. The ad- 
dresses delivered at the banquet appear in 
this number of Trust Companies. The 
proceedings and discussions at the Mid- 
Winter Conference will be published in the 
next issue of Trust CoMPANTES Magazine. 
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GAIN IN NATIONAL BANK 
RESOURCES 


N announcing an analysis of the re- 

I turns shown by the reports of con- 

dition of national banks to his office, 
Comptroller of the Currency Crissinger 
states: The fact that the resources of our 
national banks, amounting, December 31, 
1921, the date of the last call, to $19,420,- 
136,000 (exclusive of re-discounts), show 
an increase of $406,034,000 over the returns 
from the previous call, September 6, 1921, 
is very gratifying, and an indication of the 
stability of these banks. 

“The manner in which banks have liqui- 
dated obligations representirg borrowed 
money in the form of bills payable and re- 
discounts, increased their deposits and cur- 
tailed their loans and discounts, while at 
the same time their lawful reserve with 
Federal Reserve banks has been maintained 
at a point far in excess of the legal require- 
ment during the past several months, justi- 
fies the opinion that their condition on 
December 31, 1921, was very satisfactory.” 


2 2. 2, 
. SS . 





Lew WALLACE, JR. 
Appointed head of the Savings Division of the United 
States Treasury Department. Mr. Wallace is a grandson 
wy of the famous General Lew Wallace 


PROPOSED TAX ON GIFTS 


EPRESENTATIVE Frear of Wis- 
consin has introduced a bill in the 


House of Representatives providing 
for a tax on gifts. In support of the bill, 
Mr. Frear points out that during the hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon stated that among the means taken 
to avoid payment of high surtaxes was in- 
vestment in tax free securities and the 
distribution of property and gifts, thereby 
avoiding the estate tax. 

The rates proposed in the Frear bill are 
as follows: One per cent. of the amount in 
excess of $1,000 and not in excess of $3,000; 
2 per cent. of the amount in excess of $3,000 
and not in excess of $5,000; 3 per cent. in 
excess of $5,000 and not in excess of $10,000, 
and running up as high as 24 per cent. of 
the amount of $10,000,000. 

It is further provided that any trustee- 
ship or other agency created for the holding 
of or administration of any gift to any in- 
dividual shall pay the same tax as if the 
gift was made direct. In any case where 
hardship would be worked upon the exac- 
tion of the tax it would be possible for the 
Collector of Internal Revenue to delay 
collection for not to exceed three years in 
consideration of an interest rate of 6 per 
cent. In other cases payment would have 
to be made in ninety days. 


& % eo 


RECORD OF BANK SUSPENSIONS 


RADSTREET’S completed record of 
bank and trust company suspensions 

during the year 1921 shows that a 
total of 351 institutions closed their doors, 
some of which have since resumed business. 
This is more than double the number of 
suspensions as compared with 1920, and is 
the largest total since 1907. Liabilities of 
the suspended banks and trust companies 
is estimated at $173,023,000 as compared 
with $91,603,000 of the 155 banking in- 
stitutions which suspended in 1920. In- 
dicated total assets of the closed banks for 
1921 is given at $138,233,000. 

Despite the failure of a number of so- 
called “trust companies” in Boston last 
year, which were conducted by politicians 
and incompetent men, the trust companies 
of the United States still show the smallest 
number of suspensions. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








GUARDING AGAINST UNDUE INFLUENCE 
PAUL M. WARBURG 


Former Member of the Federal Reserve Board 


(Eprror’s Nore: Few men are better qualified by erperience and observation to pass 


constructive judgment upon the organic 


methods and administrative policies of the 
Federal Reserve system than Mr. Warburg. 


His frank statements are particylarly 


deserving of wide attention because of the numerous and subtle attempts made by certain 
interests in Congress and various organizations to divert the resources of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The following article is republished from the latest Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science which is devoted to a discussion of the 
Federal Reserve system from various aspects.) 


ROM the earliest beginning it was ob- 

vious that, in order to be successful, 

any attempt at a thorough banking re- 
form in the United States would have to 
approach the subject from two angles: one, 
from the point of view of pure banking tech- 
nique, the other, from the point of view of 
administration. The problem was to devise 
a plan carrying conviction not only as a 
sound and effective piece of banking ma- 
chinery, but also as offering reliable safe- 
guards against any possibility of the con- 
trol of the system's passing into the hands 
of either “big business” or the politician. 
If legislation was to be secured and, indeed, 
if the future of the system was to be pro- 
tected, a formula had to be found under 
which these two elements would be called 
upon to balance one another. If the new 
banking system was to remain safe and 
sound, its administration had to be shielded 
from the danger of becoming subservient 
either to business or to polities, and, con- 
versely, safeguards had to be provided 
against business or politics becoming sub- 
servient to the new banking system. 

From the bare point of view of efficiency 
and economy, one central bank with a purely 
business management would undoubtedly 
have vielded the best results, but from the 
point of view of what was required in the 
larger interest of the country, of what was 
essential in order to prevent the system, 
once established, from becoming the target 
of ambitious business men or scheming poli- 
ticilans, maximum efficiency had to be sub- 
ordinated to maximum safety. 


Merging Dead Gold Reserves 
The writer's original plan, “A United Re- 


serve Bank of the United States,” proceeded 
on these lines; so did, subsequently. the 
Aldrich “National Reserve Association of 
the United States” and, later on, the Fed- 
eral Reserve plan. Each of these schemes 
followed the lines of merging the country’s 
dead gold reserves into one live organiza- 
tion; of building upon this more or less cen- 
tralized gold an elastic note isswe; and hay- 
ing thus centralized the scattered forces of 
the nation into one organic structure, of 
once more decentralizing its administration 
and organization, and circumscribing it far 
enough to prevent the dangers of abused 
power and of one-sided control. 

The advocates of a pure central bank had 
to reconcile themselves to a lower banking 
ideal by surrendering to the political require- 
ments of the case. Conversely, the sworn 
antagonists of a central banking system had 
to surrender their political ideal, the gospel 
of decentralized banking, in order to provide 
a system that would be workable as a bank- 
ing proposition. 

Thus the Democrats, starting with the 
thought of a large number of disconnected 
Reserve banks, ended in tying them together 
into a central banking system, in its essen- 
tial features not very dissimilar (though 
differing in many important details) from 
the Aldrich Plan, which had started at the 
other end. 

Disregarding the question of which side 
made the largest share of valuable contri- 
butions and mistakes and, dealing with the 
topic simply from the point of view of sin- 
cere appreciation of the banking system 
which we enjoy today, the problem now be- 
fore us is to examine what remains to be 
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done in order to promote and protect its 
future. 

A study of four years from within the 
system and of almost four years from with- 
out leads me to think that its gravest dan- 
ger lies in the gradual ascendency of politi- 
cal influence. 

The Federal Reserve system, as such, is 
based upon the perfectly sound and happy 
theory of placing the actual management of 
the Federal Reserve banks in the hands of 
boards of directors, the majority of whom 
are appointed by business men. The direc- 
tion of the system as a whole, on the other 
hand, its policies and its supervision, are 
vested in the Federal Reserve Board, which 
consists of five members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
These members are appointed for ten-year 
terms and the Governor and Vice-Governor 
are designated by the President and serve 
at his pleasure. The Secretary of the Treas 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency are 
members ex officio. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is Chairman of the Board. 


Danger for the Future 

Among the many Presidents, Secretaries 
of the Treasury, Senators, Congressmen and 
Comptrollers of the Currency that I have 
known, there have been good ones and bad 
ones, some admirably strong and some lam- 
entably weak. And therein lies the danger 
for the future: As long as there are two 
ex officio members of the Board, who are 
constantly subjected to political pressure; 
so long as every President has the power to 
play favorites with Board members by pro- 
moting them to the positions of Governor or 
Vice-Governor or demoting them at will; so 
long as one or two members may be vulner- 
able because their terms are about to ex- 
pire, it can readily be seen how easy, and 
therefore tempting, it is for the political 
members to assert their influence, and how 
unpleasant and unenviable may be the lot 
of members struggling to preserve their in- 
dependence and self-respect. 

When members of the Board are hounded 
by Senators or Congressmen because they do 
not think it proper to flood the country with 
easy money, just because elections are com- 
ing; or when they refuse to believe that ex- 
cessive fluctuations in foreign exchanges 
during the war were due to Wall Street 
speculation and could be regulated or con- 
trolled by the Federal Reserve Board; or 
when they are viciously criticised because 
they will not accede to the belief that fake 
easy money can counteract the éffects of 
overproduction of important staples when a 


period Of reduced world consumption is en- 
countered—it is, at best, not easy to find 
men of importance willing to make the ma- 
terial sacrifices involved in service of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Eliminating Political Favoritism 


It will become increasingly hopeless, how- 
ever, to secure such men if some of the de- 
fects in the organization of the Board as 
above described are not promptly removed 
and the dignity and independence of the 
office of member are not enhanced. To state 
it briefly: The Governor and Vice-Governor 
ought to be elected by the Board itself; or 
they should serve in rotation, and the office 
of the Secretary of the Board, might, in the 
latter case, be developed into that of some- 
thing like a “general manager,’ or the Gov- 
ernor ought to be designated for the full 
term of his membership. The Governor 
ought to be the Chairman of the Board and, 
instead of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who hardly ever has the time to attend 
Board meetings, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury ought to become an ex-officio 
member of the Board. There should be an 
additional member of the Board, who should 
exercise the main functions now resting in 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The vast 
powers now vested in the Comptroller are 
the remnants of an undemocratic, antiquated 
and dangerous system. Moreover, the pres 
ent condition has led in the past to costly 
delays, duplication of work, inefficiency and 
unbearable irritation Examinations and 
rulings concerning banking operations ought 
to be made by one body and not by two, if 
a prompt and efficient administration is to 
be assured. In the past, Board members 
often have had to wait upon the good graces 

or bad graces—of the Comptroller before 
any headway could be made in important 
matters. The situation bristled with humili 
ating and distasteful incidents. It seems 
ridiculous that the Board should have ap 
peared before Congress with one set of rec- 
ommendations and the Comptroller, a Board 
member, with another, often entirely in con 
flict with the policies of the Board. 

Unless the Federal Reserve Board is 
raised to a position of the greatest possible 
dignity and men of real strength, indepen- 
dence and knowledge are found to serve 
upon it in the future, it is to be feared that 
the system will become the football of poli- 
tics. A splendid instrument of protection 
might thus become an element of dangerous 
disturbance. 

This danger is all the more real because 
of the unfortunate action of the Organiza- 
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tion Committee in establishing twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks instead of beginning with 
eight, as the Federal Reserve Act had per- 
mitted them to do. 

The larger the number of Federal Reserve 
banks and the greater the consequent deé- 
centralization, the more important becomes 
the Federal Reserve Board as the sole or- 
ganie link connecting them all. The weaker 
the single “districts and the more discon- 
nected they are, the more difficult, and at 
times desperate, becomes the task of the 
Federal Reserve Board to coax or club these 
autonomous units into prompt and effective 
co-operation. The Board was planned to be 
pre-eminently a supervisory and directive 
body; excessive decentralization was bound 
to force it more and more into the exercise 
of administrative functions, which—for men 
located at Washington, unable to be in per- 
sonal close touch with actual business con 
tions and operations in twelve separate and 
remote districts—naturally became more be 
wildering and troublesome than was advis 

le or hecessary. 


Errors of Organization 


The fundamental thought of reserve bank 
ug is that the idle money of one industry or 
section should become available for the sea 
sonal requirements of another. Federal Re 
serve Districts, therefore, which are “all 
cotton” or “all grain” were from the begin- 
ning doomed to fail as independent districts ; 
seasonal requirements were bound to ex 
haust their loaning power too rapidly. While 
they could secure assistance through the 
somewhat clumsy procedure of rediscount- 
ing with other Federal Reserve banks under 
the direction of the Federal Reserve Board, 
they generally would be inclined to hesitate 
to resort to these rediscount operations, in 
as much as they would tend to emphasize 
the organic weakness or temporary eXhaus 
tion of their districts. 

Unfortunately the Organization Commit 
tee disregarded this fundamental principle 
and the districts of St. Louis, for instance, 
und its surrounding Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts were delineated with about the same 
regard for economic questions as were Aus- 
tria and her so-called Succession States at 
Versailles. Owing to this absence of a sufli- 
cient diversification of interests and minds, 
local banking factions and self-centered pro- 
vincialism have from the beginning played 
too large a part in framing the boards of di- 
rectors, the managements and the policies of 
many of the twelve Federal Reserve banks, 
with little understanding of the national 
questions involved. 





Much bitter feeling and criticism were 
caused, particularly in the agricultural sec- 
tions, by unnecessary and irritating mis- 
takes made in fixing interest charges or in 
applying ill-advised methods of administra- 
tion. Whatever anticipatory words or warn- 
ing in this regard were given to Congress 
and later to the Organization Committee, un- 
fortunately, have proved only too true, in- 
cluding the prophecy that an excessive num- 
ber of Federal Reserve banks would prevent 
the establishment of large financial centers 
outside of New York, where important open 
discount markets could develop. 

It is a great loss for the country that at 
the time of the formulation of the law and 
the establishment of the system it was im- 
possible to convince the sections involved 
that a Federal Reserve branch bank could 
convey the same benefit as a Federal Re- 
serve bank; indeed, that as a branch of a 
larger district a region would be better 
served than as a_ self-contained district. 
Minneapolis, as a branch of Chicago, would 
have been as well provided for as Detroit, 
but it would enjoy a rate of 5 per cent. in- 
stead of its present 5% per cent. rate. The 
same holds good for Dallas and Atlanta. 


Morale of the System 

As stated before, the weaker the Federal 
Reserve banks, the stronger must be the 
Federal Reserve Board. This is all the more 
essential because the Board appoints the 
C class directors. The latter often consti 
tute very important elements of safety and 
must be appointed, political pressure not- 
withstanding, solely from the point of view 
of securing the men best qualified for the 
protection of the banks. Finally, the future 
of the local management of all banks, in 
short, the morale of the entire system, will 
depend upon the character of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

If the Federal Reserve system was able 
to accomplish its phenomenal development 
and if it could respond so splendidly to the 
trying demands of the war, and of the post 
war periods, it was largely due to the devo 
tion, vision and ability of members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of some of the 
Federal Reserve agents and governors of 
Federal Reserve banks, who perfected and 
developed the system into the extraordinary 
banking organization it is today. Strong 
and exceptional men made themselves the 
leaders of the rest. Without them, the sys 
tem would have failed. 

Such men today are still serving the sys- 
tem, though from the material point of view 
many of them could do vastly better for 
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themselves in other fields. If politics should prove that they honor their leaders and 
creep into the Board, these men will gradu- stand by them loyally, what incentive is 
ally drop out, and from top to bottom the there for these leaders to hold out? 
system will deteriorate. If the administra- In a similar manner. Congress must feel 
tion of the Federal Reserve system, in Wash- that whoever dares to encroach upon the 
ington and in the banks, should then fall jndependence of the Federal Reserve system 
into the hands of weak and incapable men attacks the most sacred treasure of the peo- 
who only see “fat jobs” in the positions, ple. In Washington I came to know many 
instead of those who today devote them- upright men of the very highest type; never- 
selves to the work at a personal sacrifice theless a large number of our political lead- 
ers might prefer that the Federal Reserve 
system be subservient rather than indepen- 
dent. They want open doors for patronage 
Undue Influence Must Be Avoided and a ready compliance with the wishes of 
Government must exercise an effective their constituents. 
control over business in its administration Protection for the Federal Reserve sys- 
of the Federal Reserve banks; but this con- tem must, therefore, not be expected from 
trol must be exerted through a Federal Re- Washington, unless it is possible to arouse 
serve Board comprising men of the highest and strengthen the small number of distin- 
integrity and efficiency—men who do not guished men in the Administration, and in 
seek the job and would not hesitate to sur- Congress, who would understand the danger 
render it, if either business or politics should and would fight to ward it off. They will 
interfere with the independent exercise of win if the country makes Congress under- 
their duties for the best advantage of the stand that its heart is in it. If the people 
country as a whole. cease to exercise vigilance, if ever they re- 
If that is to be achieved, and the future lax in their insistence upon the integrity 
of the Federal Reserve system is to be as- of their banking system, it may develop, as 
sured, the people themselves must take a it did before, from the greatest blessing into 
hand. They must never fail to rally to the’ the gravest menace. A Federal Reserve sys- 
support of these faithful servants when un- tem turned into a political octopus, a na- 


because they see in it an opportunity for 
public service, there are dark days ahead 
for the country. 


fairly attacked, and they must not lose any tional Tammany Hall, would infest not only 
opportunity of showing them that their serv- the counting houses but every farm and 
ices are appreciated. If the people do not hovel in the country. 


President Harding’s Tribute 
to Trust Companies of the United States 


(Letter from President Harding read by Toastmaster J. A. House at 11th Annual 
Banquet of the Trust Companies of the United States) 


White House, Washington, D.C. 
“My dear Mr. House: As I have already indicated to you, I would have 
been very much pleased to accept the invitation to be present and address the 
annual banquet of the American Bankers’ Association, had it been possible for 
me to absent my self from Washington at the time. In lieu of my acceptance, I 
would be very glad to have you express to the gathering my heartfelt wishes. I 
think every American who appreciates the difficulties of the epoch through which 
we are now passing must recognize that the country owes a very great obligation 
to the wisdom and discretion of the banking community, which is so well repre- 
sented in your Association. Whether in war or in peace, in the era of hostilities 
or the equally difficult one of reconstruction following hostilities, the bankers 
have been an able and sound alliance. They have ably assisted in carrying the 
difficult burdens of our country. There are many indications of confidence, 
and these will presently begin to lighten the burdens which the leaders of 
business have been compelled to bear. Very sincerely yours, 
Warren G. Haropina.” 
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HOW THE COMMUNITY FOUNDATION PLAN HAS TAKEN 
ROOT 


AMERICAN PEOPLE BECOMING ALERT TO NEW REGIME IN PRACTICAL 
PHILANTHROPY 


RALPH HAYES 
Assistant to the President of the Cleveland Trust Company 


(Epiror’s Nore: 


{lihough the Community Trust or Foundation plan was conceived 


barely ten years ago by President F. H. Goff of the Cleveland Trust Company the plan 
has already become an established and guiding feature in philantrophic, charitable and 


educational activities in over two score communities. 


The list of cities and States in 


which this plan is being developed is steadily being augmented by announcement of the 


creation of new Community Trusts in different localities. 


In the following article Mr. 


Scott Hayes tells of some of the obsolete conditions in philantrophic and charitable work 
which the Community Foundation is designed to correct and do away with. In a@ suc- 
ceeding article Mr. Hayes will describe the undertakings and accomplishments of the 
Cleveland Foundation which has served as the model for all other similar Community 


Foundations or Trusts.) 


MAN may accumulate no gold bricks 

in his own life; but at death he may 

hang — deliberately — a millstone 
about the necks of his surviving fellows. 
Wise in his own generation, his brain may 
lose its cunning and his hand forget its skill 
when attempting to distribution of 
that portion of his property intended for 
philanthropic purposes. There are 
full of the amazing wills of persons able to 
wealth in their lifetime, but unable 
wisely to dictate its use after their death. 
They tell the tragic comedy of the Dead 
Hand whose withering touch blights living 
hopes. 


make 
books 


amass 


An English foundation was established to 
perpetuate the sacred writings of Joanna 
Southeote, who intended to give birth to the 
Messiah—but who so far forgot herself as 
to die childless. 

Medieval 
absolution by 


sinners sought post-mortem 
directing in their wills the 
scattering of alms. The efficacious effect 
upon the soul of the departed donor was 
apparently unaffected by any question as to 
the specific need of the alms given or the 
possible pauperization of the recipients. 
Mohammedans read into the Koran some 
similar rule of conduct—and succeeded in 
making beggary a flourishing profession. 
Bryan Mullanphy, dying in St. Louis in 
1851, sought to alleviate a pressing problem, 
by leaving part of his estate to aid 
travelers stranded in St. Louis 


poor 
while en 


route bona fide to seek homes in the West. 
Beneficiaries suiting these conditions don’t 
now exist, but the fund does; and year by 
year the trustees struggle to find ways of 
using it. 

The will of a Pennsylvania lady left a 
trust fund for incapacitated Presbyterian 
clergymen, not more than twelve in number, 
decayed by age or infirmity and not addicted 
to tobacco in any form. 


A New Order in Philanthropy 

In recent years various modern institu- 
tions have assisted in putting philanthropic 
benefactions more upon the basis of demon- 
strated need and permanent utility rather 
than the dictates of egotistical or fanatical 
eccentricity. President William P. Gest of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
has indicated a number of these sources of 
improvement. He ealls attention— 

on the theoretical organizations 
like the Russell Foundation, engaged 
in the intensive study of social problems; 

on the social side, to college and neigh- 
borhood settlements; 

on the administrative side, to public and 
semi-public bodies—Boards of Health, Dis- 


side, to 
Sage 


trict Nursing Agencies, housing commissions, 
ete. ; 


on the judicial side, to the auxiliary ac- 
tivities of municipal courts—medical, educa- 
tional and probationary ; 

and most recently, on the mechanical side, 
to the Community Foundations. 
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These last are not yet ten years old, but 
already they have taken root in upwards of 
two American and have begun 
the exercise of an influence which moved 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, while Director of 
Education for the Sage Foundation, to refer 
to them as: “the most important single con 
tribution of our generation to the art of wise 
giving.” 


score cities 


The Community Trust Plan 

the Community Trusts was 
Foundation, created on Janu- 
resolution of the directors of 
The author 
dis- 
Bar, 


The first of 
the Cleveland 
ary 2, 1914, by 
The Cleveland Trust Company. 
of the plan was Mr. F. H. Goff, long a 
tinguished Cleveland 
now president of the founder bank. 

The machinery of the 
and most of the later 
Distribution Committee of five is appointed 

one by the Mayor, one by the Probate 
Court, Federal District Court, 
and two by the directors of the trust com 
pany. The Distribution Committee selects a 
director and controls all disbursements. The 
trust Company acts as trustee of funds, and 
transfer to the Distribution Committee ex- 
pendable income or principal. 

Roughly, the objectives of the Foundations 


member of the 


Foundation, 
simple. A 


first 


ones, is 


one by the 


are these: 


1. To make easily possible and generally 
popular, the making of contributions, small 
and large, to be administered as a trust fund 
for the benefit of the community. 

2. To safeguard the investment and income 
of these benefactions, through the agency of 
an expert and permanent trustee. 

3. To guarantee the effective disbursement 
of these trust funds so as to meet the vital 
current needs of each generation, under the 
direction of an impartial body so selected as 
to reflect business prudence, civic progres- 
siveness and popular responsibility. 


“The Dead Hand” 


Sir Arthur book 


Hobhouse, in his “The 
Dead Hand” was to question noi 
merely the expediency. but the right of en 
dowing in perpetuity institutions which may 
become worthless or harmful, or enterprises 
which may become unnecessary or perverted. 

“How comes it,” he writes, “that 
are allowed thus to devote property accord- 
ing to their caprices forever? To me it 
seems the most extravagant of propositions 
to say that, because a man has been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy a large share of this 
world’s goods in this life, he shall, therefore, 
and for no other cause, when he must quit 
this life and can enjoy his goods no longer, 


disposed 


people 
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be entitled to speak from his grave forever 
and dictate-forever to living men how that 


portion of the earth’s produce shall be spent. 


But regardless of what legal rights exist, 
multiplied instances have shown the pitfalls 
that attend attempts to exercise them. 

One Henry Smith in 1626 left a fund for 
redeeming Captives from pirates. Since 1723 
no applicants have qualified. Another por- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s property was left to 
provide for impecunious relatives. The num- 
ber of these applicants did not diminish like 
the pirates’ prisoners. In 1700 there 
1; in IS6S there were 412—25 per cent. of 
whom were sreat-great-great-great-great- 


creat-great-great-great-great 


were 


nephews and 


nieces of the original and liberal Henry. 
Obsolete Endowments 
An old English parish received an endow- 
ment 1S77 its 


below DO. of 


to care for its 
population 
half-dozen 
ish and none were poor 
Funds left in England to 
hospitals, to provide 
executed on the 
wood for 


poor. But by 


whole whom 


within the par 


was 
less than a slept 
erect leprosy 
shrouds for persons 
and to buy fire 
have made 


medical sei 


gallows, 
county prisons been 
useless by the advancements of 
ence and penal administration. 

If the 19th should find favor 
in the British will come into violent 
conflict with an ancient 


certain John Allevn whoss 


amendment 
Isles it 
endowment by a 
funds were given 
to a school upon the understanding that the 


scholars should receive with their breakfast 


“a cup of beere” and with their dinner and 
supper “beere without st sf 
These instances and 
lustrate the truth of the 

the New York Community Trust: 

First, that an element of certain and 
constant change is taking place in our social 
structure and our viewpoint 
charity: and 

Second, that the problems of 
each generation can better be solved by the 
minds of that by the 
dead hand of the past. 

The Community Foundation would pre- 
serve properly safeguarded discretion to the 
living to assure the usefulness of gifts whose 
donors are helpless in their graves. As a 
result of their discretionary power, their 
continuity of existence, and their represen 
tative composition, the Foundations may 
help to combat in the future some of the 
primary handicaps of philanthropic effort in 
the past and present. Among the advantages 
to be sought are these: 


iumberless others il 


principles stated by 


with respect to 
charitable 


hest 


generation than 
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Advantages of the Community Trust 


1. Administratively, competition and du- 
plication will tend to decrease under the uni- 
fied execution of numerous trusts. 

2. The insufficient information of intend- 
ing testators is more likely to be remedied 
if there exists a responsible, impartial and 
well-advised organization with which to 
counsel concerning the relative needs of 
community institutions. A large trust fund 
in Cleveland, before the organization of the 
Cleveland Foundation, went to several hos- 
pitals, in proportion to the number of pa- 
tients cared for by them, but without refer- 
ence to the character or cost of service. 
Later inquiry on behalf of the Foundation 
relative to economy of hospital administra- 
tion disclosed that the cost per patient per 
day at one “standard” hospital was $1.60 
and at another $4.50. 

3. Desirable experimentation and develop 
ment in social work, not now readily pos- 
sible by existing agencies, may be furthered 
hy the Foundations. “A Community Foun- 
dation,” says Director Raymond Moley of 
the Cleveland organization, “can make pos- 
sible experimentation in social activities im- 
possible to the hard-pressed governments of 
our cities, and usually * * * impracticable 
to our private community agencies. Sri 
The Cleveland Foundation, for example, has 
heen requested to survey the agencies and 
needs of our city in the field of adult eduea- 
tion. <A brief appraisal indicates that little 
is being done to merit study. The need is 
nebulous for apparent.” 

t. The small gift is dignified. Not large 
enough to be effective by itself, the Founda 
tion joins it with others into a unit more 
adequate in size. 

5. Under-endowments, in more instances 
than is now the case, may be avoided. The 
Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia, ac 
cording to Mr. William P. Gest, has at least 
four under-endowed memorial trusts. “This 
evil of under-endowments,” he adds, “which 
is generally induced by a desire to leave a 
memorial out of proportion to the resources 
of the donor, can be corrected by using the 
Foundation.” 

6. Over-endowment similarly may be 
avoided. There exists in America an en- 
dowment running into the millions, to be 
expended for relatively restricted and de- 
tailed purposes. Up to the present the ex- 
ecutors of the fund have been able to ex- 
pend only a small proportion of the income 
under the rules prescribed by the founder. 

7. Artificially induced pauperism can _ be 
more easily controlled. In a report of the 











Charity Commissioners to Parliament ap- 
pears this passage with reference to an old 
endowment granting no discretionary pow- 
ers to posterity: 

“In Spitalfields they created a population 
born in charity, nursed in charity, fed in 
charity, its life long doctored in charity, and, 
after a wretched life, buried in charity.” 

The Community Chest of Cleveland has 
found that the sueceess of its campaigns 
brought increased numbers of professional 
beggars to the city, from less attractive loca- 
tions. The problem is minimized when the 
administrators of funds are not confined 
within narrow limits as to the time, pur 
poses and amounts of expenditure from the 
funds entrusted to them. 

S. The obsolescence of endowments can be 
reduced. An English tobaceconist provided 
that after his death, his rents should be used 
to purehase snuff for old women resident 
in the parish. Later, the district ceased to 
be a residential area—and the popularity of 
snuff passed away. 

The “Loughborough Charity” in Great 
Britain was founded partly for the repair of 
bridges and causeways; but eventually there 
was no need for either; for canals and 
drains carried off all the water. 

In America there are still trusts to assist 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Courtney Kenny, from whose pen 
come a humber of instances referred to here, 
writes that founders “who limited so many 
of their pecuniary benefits, from fellowships 
down to almhouses, to the residents in par- 
ticular localities, assuredly never foresaw 
how completely the ties of locality would be 
upset in our own day by change in methods 
of transportation.” 

Through the instrumentalities of Commu 
nity Foundations, funds need not become 
worthless or worse when the object to which 
they were originally devoted has become un- 
necessary or has been accomplished. 

9. Not only may purposes which were once 
pressing become obsolete, but ones now un- 
known may later become urgent. “We have 
no right to suppose,” says Mr. Kenny, “that 
the sociology of our own day has attained a 
degree of perfection which will enable it to 
guide founders to unerring schemes of char- 
ity. It may be doubted if even our most 
confident charitable projects will stand the 
test of time.” He adds that no one ¢an 
“possibly predict that the way in which he 
has disposed of his property is that in which 
it will always produce * * * a balance of 
benefit much less a maximum of good.” 

10. It is not given to any individual to 
say with certainty of any given endowment 
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that it is wise or foolish. But 
palpably beyond the bounds of wisdom or 
sagacity. A Walloon Chureh at Canterbury 
was given a trust fund providing 40 pounds 
yearly in return for having the English 
ritual read once a year in the French lan- 
guage to a congregation which could not 
understand it but found it profitable to lis- 
ten. Henry Greene of Melbourne provided 
in 1679 that each December 21st 
four poor women be supplied with green 
waist coats lined with green lace. Thomas 
Nash of Bath bequeathed 50 pounds per an- 
num in trust to the bell-ringers of Abbey 
Church on condition that they ring their 
bells’ with muffled clappers from 8 a.m. to 
S p.m. each May 14th, the anniversary of 
his wedding, and that on the anniversary of 
his death, they ring joyful peals with un- 
muffled clappers to commemorate his libera- 
tion from domestic subjection. Community 
Foundations cannot eliminate such _in- 
stances; but they can make them less fre- 
quent. 


many are 


year on 


Scope of Operation 


The geographical, sociological and philan- 
thropic limits of Community Foundation oper- 


ations cannot be stated with exactness. The 
resolution creating the Cleveland Founda- 


tion provides that its income “shall be avail- 
able for assisting charitable and educational 
institutions whether supported by private 
donations or public taxation, for promoting 
education, scientific research, for care of the 
sick, aged or helpless, to improve living con- 
ditions or to provide recreation for all 
and for such other charitable pur- 
will best make for the mental, 
moral and physical improvement of the in- 
habitants of the city of Cleveland as now 
or hereafter constituted, regardless of race, 
creed.” Most of the Foundations 
conform to this general plan. 

Some changes are made to suit local con- 
ditions or desires. In Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, the area covered by the Foundation’s 
activities is designated as the State rather 
than the municipality. Cleveland has a sat- 
isfactory Welfare Federation and Commun- 
ity Fund providing for current operating ex- 
penses of the city’s charitable institutions 
and relief work in general. The Founda- 
tion, therefore, has not had the responsibil- 
ity—nor, presently, the resources—for sup- 
porting the ordinary philanthropic agencies 
of the city. In these first years of its exist- 
ence it has chosen its undertakings with con- 
siderable care—this because its funds now 
available are small and because, as the first 
of the Community Foundations, its pioneer 


classes, 


poses as 


eolor or 
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efforts might be looked upon as offering sug- 
gestions fer other foundations. Next month 
we shall summarize in these pages the 
initial operations of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion. The results of these enterprises will 
furnish the basis for the judgment of our 
generation as to the effectiveness or futility 
of this form of organization. What jobs the 
Foundations do, and how well they do them, 
will determine whether this is an 
in the design of social machinery. 
know them by their fruits.” 


advance 

“Ye shall 
& & & 

OF THE MAINE CHARITY 
FOUNDATION 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Portland 
recently executed an agreement and declara- 
tion of trust whereby the Maine Charity 
Foundation has been established to be State- 
wide in its and operations. After 
carefully considering several forms of in- 
denture the Fidelity Trust Company de- 
cided to adopt the general plan of the 
Permanent Charity Fund of Boston under 
which the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com 
pany is trustee. 

The purpose and provisions of the Maine 
Charity Foundation are set forth in a book- 
let as follows: 


CREATION 


scope 


Many persons desire to make gifts to char- 
ity or to leave money in trust for charitable 
purposes, but are in doubt as to the proper 
means of doing so effectively. They be- 
lieve that it is impossible for them to fore- 
see the charitable needs of the future, and 
feel that if they leave their money for a 
definite charitable purpose, the changing con- 
ditions of the future may deprive that pur- 
pose of its usefulness and leave their gifts 
without a beneficent object. On the other 
hand, many persons fear that if they leave 
their money outright to a charitable institu- 
tion to be used for its purposes the manage- 
ment of that institution may not continue 
conservative and sound, and as a result the 
very principal of the gift may dwindle or 
even be entirely dissipated and thus the use- 
fulness of the gift be impaired or entirely 
nullified. 

The Maine Charity Foundation affords an 
adequate means of meeting these difficulties. 
As set forth in the Agreement and Declara- 
tion of Trust executed by the Fidelity Trust 
Company, the Company will forever hold in 
trust, in a fund to be known as the Maine 
Charity Foundation, such gifts of money or 
property as may be made to it as trustee, 
the income to be devoted to charitable and 
educational purposes within the State of 
Maine. 


eee 


eee 
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FEES FOR TRUST SERVICES 


REASONABLE AND ADEQUATE BASIS OF COMPENSATION 


A. E. NELSON 
Trust Officer, Spokane & Eastern Trust Company of Spokane, Washington 





EFORE a trust department becomes a 

financial success it should produce a 

reasonable profit over the cost of serv- 
ice, just as the Bills Receivable, Mortgage 
and Bond Departments must charge suffi- 
cient rates of interest and brokerage to re- 
turn the cost of borrowed money, overhead 
charges plus a reasonable profit. 

The relativity of cost to profit is vital to 
the life of every business. Therefore, a 
trust department suffering from chronic 
losses should analyze the cost of service and 
revise its charges with the same vigor and 
courage that any successful business de- 
mands. 

With the use of standardized schedules of 
fees prepared under the auspices of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, embryonic trust de- 
partments may apply charges molded from 
schedules tested by years of usage, and thus 
bridge the long period of transition from 
unprofitable to profitable departments. The 
official schedule of the Trust Division may 
not meet conditions of every locality, but it 
is serving as an invaluable guide for com- 
piling standardized schedules in all sections 
of the country. 

Every trust official will recall the insecur- 
ity with which he contracted the service of 
the trust company. After considerable 
fumbling and “groping in the dark” a fee 
was submitted hesitatingly, fearing that it 
would appear excessive to the client or in- 
sufficient for the trust company. Now the 
service may be contracted with a greater 
degree of certainty that the fee quoted will 
cover the cost of the service, and in all prob- 
ability cannot be underwritten by a com- 
petitor at a profit. It is also assuring to 
both the client and trust company that the 
fee conforms to schedules in use by other 
trust companies and is authenticated by the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Sankers’ Association. 


Price Cutting a Pernicious Practice 
Price cutting to secure new business is 


the most pernicious practice in which a trust 
company can indulge. It not only casts 
adopted schedules to the winds, but lowers 
the dignity of the profession, just as price- 
cutting dentists, physicians and lawyers in- 
vite the enmity of their fellow members and 
arouse the suspicion of the patient and client 
as to the integrity and ability of the prac- 
titioner. To eradicate this evil, trust com- 
panies in their respective communities 
should enter into a pact, not to deviate from 
accepted schedules at the sacrifice of whole- 
some and dignified competition. Competi- 
tion as a result would be based upon qual- 
ity and efficiency of service. It is as essen- 
tial to have a mutual understanding between 
trust companies on this subject as rules and 
regulations of clearing houses are necessary 
to govern member banks in respect to 
charges for collections, remittance items, 
escrows and interest rates on deposits, ete. 


Flexible Fees 


Flexible fees are the salvation of the trust 
department. Unless they are made flexible 
at the inception of an account, a trust de- 
partment may find itself burdened with un- 
profitable accounts, which, from a moral 
duty, it reluctantly carries indefinitely. Cli- 
ents should be discouraged from fixing fees 
in wills or trust agreements to take effect 
in the future when schedules on which they 
ure based may be obsolete. Otherwise trust 
companies may find it necessary to decline 
the trust to the prejudice of the interests of 
the testator or trustor. 

As costs of production soared skyward 
during the recent war, prices of commodities 
advanced proportionately without seriously 
disarranging the economic structure of busi- 
ness. To keep abreast with the mounting 
costs of living, trust companies increased 
salaries of executives and employees, which, 
with the rising cost of almost every item 
required in the conduct of business, doubled 
the cost of its service. But it is doubtful if 
the service charge to the customer, particu- 
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larly of the trast department, increased cor- 
respondingly as it did in practically every 
line of business. It is manifest that con- 
tracts governing compensation should be 
elastic so as to rise and fall with changing 
conditions. 


Quoting Charge on Per Annum Basis 

When estimating charges in connection 
with a new account it has been found more 
satisfactory to the client to quote a lump 
fee per annum than to specify the various 
items that make up the total. Clients dis- 
like detail. If, for example, the cost of a 
trusteeship under a corporate bond issue is 
under consideration and the client is quoted 
the initial, annual payment of coupons, pay- 
ment of principal and 
becomes confused and may 
that many items are 
the total charge must be 
trust 


closing charges, he 
receive the idea 
involved, 
and the 
lose the business. 


because so 
excessive, 
company may 

trustor of a living trust 
opinion that the only 
duty of a trust is the clipping of 
from securities, remitting the pro- 
ceeds to the beneficiary and the perfunctory 
reinvestment of funds; consequently, a fee 
of one-half of one per cent per annum of the 
market value of a trust is inconsistent with 
duties. By simply illustrating each 
step required of the trustee during the year 
in carrying out the terms of the trust, it is 
not difficult to convince him that he has 
barely covered the surface of the subject and 
that the trust company has assumed a legal 
responsibility—not merely a clerical under 
taking. He finds he has overlooked the re 
sponsibility trust company 
for the careful administration of his affairs; 
the safe custody of his securities; the rein 


Sometimes a 
forms the erroneous 
company 
coupons 


those 


assumed by the 


vestment of his funds in high grade securi 
ties which the trust company is in a position 
to investigate and purchase: the advice and 
counsel of the board of directors and official 
staff; the maintenance of accurate records; 
the preparation of income tax returns and 
the assumption of the cares incidental to 
property management. This review with a 
prospective client invariably sells the service. 


Reason for Adequate Fees 


It is doubtful if there is another depart- 


ment of a bank or trust company which 
gives a customer more service for less com- 
pensation than the trust department. The 
bond department sells its securities, receives 
its profit and the deal is closed; the mort- 
gage department sells its mortgages, reserv- 


ing a small percentage of the principal each 
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year as a service charge for collection of 
interest and principal, but is not responsible 
to the purchaser for the selection of a mort- 
gage, for reinvestment of the principal, nor 
is it required to perform the numerous and 
complex duties involved in a trust account. 
Notwithstanding, these departments receive 
a larger profit as compared with the trust 
department. 

All this 


charges for 


reasonableness of 
proportion to 


illustrates the 

trust services in 
other branches of financial service and the 
magnanimous policy of the trust company 
in considering the public needs for its serv- 
ices as paramount to self-emolument. 


Comparative Schedule Charts 


Comparative schedule charts submitted to 
the Trust Company Section of Washington 
were compiled from schedules of trust com- 
several Middle Western, 
Western States, but are not to be con- 
sidered as the official schedule of 
States. In chart “Executors and Adminis 
trators” the statutory Michigan and 
Illinois are based upon the value of personal 
property compared with 
the value of the entire estate which is the 
basis in Washington and California. 

Applying the schedules on a $100,000 es 
tate, consisting of an equal amount of real 
and personal arrive at this 
result : 


panies in Eastern, 
and 


those 
fees of 


accounted for, as 


property, we 
Washington $1,700.00 
L.S30.00 
2,125.00 
1,190.00 
5,000.00 


California 
Illinois 
New York 
Missouri 


Michigan 600.00 


If the schedules have not been misinter 
preted, it is apparent that 
range between the statutory 
and while 


fornia are somewhat 


there is a wide 
fee of Michigan 
Washington and Cali 
uniform. 


Missouri, 


Trustee Under Court Trusts 

Applying schedules titled “Trustee Under 
Court Trusts” to a $100,000 trust consisting 
of bonds, stocks and mortgages in equal pro 
portions, yielding 6 per cent., the average 
annual fee for a period of ten years would 
be: 
$551.00 
601.00 
467.00 
295.00 
800.00 
410.00 
550.00 


Washington 
California 
Illinois 
New York 
Missouri 
Michigan 


American Bankers’ 
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Fees for ‘‘Voluntary’’ Trusts 
average annual under a “Volun- 
Trust” having similar characteristics 
as the foregoing trust, would amount to: 
$506.00 
515.00 
447.00 
295.00 
SOOOO 
200.00 
510.00 


The 
tary 


fee 


Washington 
California 
Illinois 
New York 
Missouri 
Michigan 
American 


Bankers’ <Ass‘n.... 


Trustee Under Bond Issue 
As trustee under a $500,000 bond 
in denominations of $500 and $1,000, equally, 
payable $50,000 annually, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest, with $200,000 insurance, the annual 
average fee follows: 


issue, 


$340.00 
340.00 
250.00 

(schedule incomplete ) 
280.00 

(schedule incomplete ) 
Ass'’n.... 270.00 


Washington 
California 
Illinois 
New York 
Missouri 
Michigan 
American 
The schedules represent the 
more important fiduciary appointments of a 
trust company, consequently they were used 
to make the comparison. 


Bankers’ 


foregoing 


°, 2, *, 
“ete Me 


FIFTY YEARS OF ACTIVE SERVICE 

Mr. John Van Buren Thayer, vice-presi 
dent of the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, completed fifty active 
service with that institution on January 15, 
last In recognition of his fidelity, ability 
and unfailing the officers of the 
Central Union Trust Company observed the 
occasion by presenting a 
to Mr. Thayer. 

During the half century of his association, 
Mr. Thayer has seen the Central Union Trust 
Company from an institution with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and $15,000,000 
deposits to one with a capital of $12,500,000, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
more than $31,000,000 and gross deposits ap- 
proximating $217,000,000. 

At a 
of the Board of Trustees of the Central 
ion Trust Company of New York, 
January 10, the following minute 
animously adopted : 

“The trustees recognize the fidelity, abil 
ity and unfailing courtesy which during fifty 
vears Mr. John Van Buren Thayer has given 
to this company, and hereby their 
appreciation of his sterling and 


years of 


courtesy 


silver loving cup 


grow 


gross 


meeting of the executive committee 
Un- 
held on 
was un 


express 


services 
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congratulate him on the accomplishments of 
his active banking career. 

“He entered the company’s employ on Jan- 
uary 15, 1872, and after rising through cleri- 
cal grades of increasing responsibility he be- 
came assistant February 5 
1891. He was made secretary on December 
5, 1895, and was on March 5, 1903, elected 
vice-president as well as secretary, perform- 
ing the duties of both offices until January 
4, 1912, 


secretary on 


, 


when he resigned as secretary. 


JOHN VAN BuREN THAYER 


Vice-President of the Central 


Union Trust Company of 
New 


York, who has completed a half century of active 
service with that institution 
“Such a 


tion, 


record is 
further 
character, 


deserving of approba- 
appreciation of his 
and of 
in the company’s interests, the 
quest the president to forward a 
this minute to Mr. Thayer with 
gratulations on this anniversary 
wishes for the future.” 
The minute was signed by George W. Davi- 
president of the Central Union 
Company, and M. Ferguson, secretary. 


and in 
qualities of his diligence 
trustees re- 
copy of 
their 
and 


con- 
their 
good 


son, Trust 


The banks of Newark, N. J.. have organ- 
ized a Clearing House Association with 
Charles L. Farrell, president of the National 
Newark & Essex, president of the new or- 
ganization; Uzal H. McCarter, president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
president; Edward F. Maguire, of the 
eral Trust Company, treasurer. 


vice- 


Fed- 








THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY AS PIONEER TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


As the first and oldest trust company in 
the United States the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company of New York celebrated on Febru- 
ary 28th the one hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the company. The occasion 
was observed in the form of a communica- 
tion to the staff of the company by President 
James H. Perkins, in which he briefly re- 
viewed the past history of the company and 
pledged continuation of the traditions and 
policies that have characterized and distin- 
guished the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
since its inception. 

The communication addressed by 
dent James H. Perkins to the 
the staff reads as follows: 


Presi- 
members of 


“This day, one century ago, February 28, 
1822, the Legislature of the State of New 
York granted a Charter to the Farmers’ Fire 
Insurance & Loan Company, of which The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company is the suc- 
‘for the purpose of 
the citizens of the State. 

“The spirit of these ten words is social 
usefulness, and that, as I see it, is the chief 
and greatest reason for the existence of any 
institution. 

“The charter of was the earliest 
bestowal of anything like the powers now 
vested in trust companies. It is a matter 
for legitimate pride that the Farmers’ Loan 
was the first corporation in this country, 
and perhaps in the world, to receive a grant 
of authority out of which the trust 
pany of today has developed. 


cessor, accommodating 


1822 


com- 


“Many years after the charter of 1822 cer- 
tain general powers were given to all insti- 
tutions such as this. These powers were the 
outgrowth of development and necessities of 
modern business, but the germ of what has 
become the modern trust company exists in 
the charter of 1822 to the Farmers’ Loan. 

“It is doubtful if the citizens who signed 
the petition for that charter had any con- 
ception of the structure on which would be 
built the foundations that they laid. 

“Corporate trusts in those days were un- 
known, and personal trusts were limited in 
scope. Our predecessors, no doubt, thought 
that they had done a fine stroke of business 
when some years after the incorporation of 


the company a corporate trust involving 


$100,000 was assumed on behalf of the Long 
Island Railroad Kighty-seven 
vears later we, as their successors, assumed 
the trusteeship of an issue of $250,000,000 
by the Government of Great 


Company. 


Britain, and in 
this kind now 
transacted by trust companies runs into un- 
counted billions. 


the aggregate the business of 


“As I look back over its history, it 
dent that The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
pany has been distinguished throughout its 
namely, to safe- 
guard and forward to the utmost the inter- 
ests entrusted to its care. 


is evi- 


Com- 
career by a single motive 


One may do as 
he pleases with his own: as a guardian of 
the affairs of others he has no such freedom. 

“There is no greater 
trusteeship.. This 


than 


succeeded 


responsibility 
company has 


not by adventure, but by living up to the 
most rigid standards of this high responsi- 
bility. 


“Whatever may be the rule in other under- 
takings, the experience of this institution 
that in banking the race is not 
to the swift, but the battle is to the strong 


the strong in character, in resources, in safe- 


has shown 


guards, in conservative progress. 

“That inconsistent 
with progress is also evidenced by the his- 
tory of this company. It has changed and 
expanded constantly to meet the needs of the 
business and financial world and has grown 


conservatism is not 


stronger with the years, without at any time 
abandoning the 
founders. 


far-seeing policies of its 


“I conceive it to be our mission in the 
second century of the company’s existence to 
continue those policies, founded on scrupu- 
lous stewardship and sustained = strength, 
which have enabled The Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company to retain the confidence of 
the community, to weather the 
storms of the past one hundred 
so to carry forward ‘the 
modating the 


severest 
years, and 
of accom- 
State, 


purpose 
citizens of the 

“Such a mission is one in 
individual pride. It: deserves the best 
thought and utmost efforts of us all. It is 
worthy of hearty co-operation in a comrade- 
ship of purpose looking toward an achieve- 
ment which in its worth to others is of the 
greatest worth to ourselves.” 


which to take 

















FOREIGN SECURITIES—INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION 
FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE LINE OF DEMARCATION 


ALBERT W. KIMBER 








(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The following is a scholarly and timely article dealing with the 


important subject of developing a proper public attitude in regard to foreign investments 
a field that holds forth most inviting opportunities for American capital and invest- 


ment enterprise. 


Ur. Kimber is editor of Kimber’s Reports on Foreign Securities and 


International Finance, and of Kimber’s Record of Government Debts. He is a lecturer 
in Finance at New York University and has lectured and written much on foreign invest- 


ment and foreign securities. ) 


HE man who thinks he is investing 

his funds when he is really speculat- 

ing, perhaps even gambling with them, 
is familiar to every trust company official. 
It is often difficult to explain the difference 
to him. 

A foreign security may be a_ sound in- 
vestment, an attractive speculation or a pure 
gamble, but the fact that it is a foreign 
security is not the basis of classification. 
Bonds of a foreign corporation, secured by 
mortgage on property in a foreign country, 
may be as well secured and as dependable 
for payment of interest and principal as any 
similar bond of an American corporation; 
municipalities like Singapore, Amsterdam or 
Tokyo pay their bond interest and have al- 
ways paid it as punctually as do Atlanta, 
Cleveland or Los Angeles. On the other 
hand, there have been sold in this country 
large blocks of certain foreign municipal 
bonds whose value, actual and potential, was 
at the time of sale as nearly nil as that of 
any wildeat issue in our last oil stock boom. 

Our importation of foreign securities has 
up to this time been chiefly in bonds, with 
Government bonds preponderating. Govern- 
ment bonds have been for many years the 
safest class of investment in the world, in 
fact the bonds of stable governments ap- 
proach absolute safety more closely than 
any other description of investment secur- 
ity. Losses by default, at one time of a fre- 
quency that made them noticeable, in recent 
years have been recorded at the smallest 
percentages of total income as compared 
with other forms of investment. 


British Experience in Foreign Investments 
The experience of the British is illumina- 


tive; they have had a hundred years more 


© 


practice in this business than we have had. 
bought foreign 
shares with more enthusiasm than judg- 
ment: but in 1878 Seyd estimated that Brit- 
ish net wealth had increased for some years 
at from £10,000,000 to £30,000,000 a year 
from foreign investments alone, and as long 
ago as 1881 it was found that not only had 
foreign government bonds been a_ profitable 
holding to British investors, taken as a 
whole and after deducting all losses in- 
curred, but that they had been more profit- 
able than colonial government bonds, despite 
the fact that no colonial securities were, or 
had been, in default. 


A century ago England 


Determination of the position of any for- 
eign bond as an investment, a speculation or 
a gamble, is really a simple matter. There 
are two controlling factors: first, the value 
of the currency in which the bond is pay- 
able, secondly, the character and resources 
of the borrower. 

The value of the currency is considered 
first because that factor happens to be the 
more important at this time. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that the purchase 
of a bond payable in currency which has 
no prospective redemption in gold is a gam- 
ble. For example, certain bonds of Poland 
are offered, payable in Polish marks. The 
newspapers that report foreign exchange 
rates give Polish marks as having a “parity” 
of 23.8 cents U. 8. currency. This is purely 
imaginary. The Polish mark has not and 
never did have any such parity. When a 
part of Poland was a part of Germany, the 
currency there was the German mark, and 
at that time the German mark did have a 
gold parity of 25.8 cents U. S. But the cur- 
rency of the Republic of Poland has no rela- 


ae 


— 
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tion to the old 
present German mark. 

The Polish cannot back to 
par” because there is not and never was a 
par for it; it is a currency 
merely of printed scraps of 
change value is not 


German mark, nor to the 


mark “come 
consisting 
paper. Its ex- 
upon even a sup- 
a possible redemption in anything 
else, but is controlled by quite other factors. 
These remarks apply 
of such other new 


hew 


based 
posed or 


the currencies 
Austria, Hun- 
Jugoslavia, Finland and Czecho-slo- 

The last two are more stable and 
more promise than the others. But the 
purchase of a bond payable in these curren- 
matter what the character and re- 
the obligor may be, no matter 
what price is paid for the bond, is a gamble. 


also to 
States as 
gary, 
vakia. 


give 


cies, ho 


sourees of 


Currencies and Bond Values 
Bonds payable in currencies of nations 


whose financial policy has been such as to 


bring about extreme dilution of the value 
of their money, are in the same category. 
Such currencies are the German mark, the 
Russian ruble, the Rumanian leu, the Bul- 


varian leva. These currencies did once have 
an exchange value aproximating a more or 
gold parity (the German mark 
less actual than most people remember) ; but 
their value is now so depreciated, the finan 
cial policies of the 
so unsound, the 
uncertain that 
lative 


less actual 


respective governments 
outlook for the future so 
no investment or even 
basis can reasonably be 
The purchase of 
pavable in these currencies, is a 


specu- 
claimed for 
them. bonds, any bonds, 
gamble. 

blocks of 
which are 
Belgian franes or 


Large 


imported 


bonds have recently been 
payable in French or 
Italian lire. The redemp- 
tion of these currencies in gold at their pre- 
war certainly remote; an ex- 
change value of anything like 19.5 cents at 
New York can hardly be expected soon. But 
they cannot be classed with those previously 
mentioned. The financial policies of the 
sovernments concerned are more enlightened, 
the authority and stability of 
ments 


parities is 


those govern- 
fundamental condi- 
tions in the respective countries tend stead 
ily to improve; 


are more secure, 


these facts have been re- 
flected in hardening prices for their curren- 
cies in this market. The purchase of bonds 
payable in these currencies may be Classed 
as a speculation. 


Line Between Speculation and Investment 

The line between speculation and invest- 
ment is notoriously hard to draw. Perhaps 
no investment, really, is lacking in specula- 
tive elements. 


Considering a bond to be an 
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investment security when payment of prin- 
cipal and-interest are assured so far as any 
reasonable forecast can go, the bonds of 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, payable in ster- 
ling, frances, guilders and kroner respectively, 
are in the investment 


class. 


Swiss francs are at a premium in New 
York. The present discount on sterling, guil- 
ders and kroner at New York is no more a 
criterion of the investment position of bonds 
payable in those than the dis 
count of 15 per cent. to 18 per cent. on U. 5. 
Liberty bonds in 1920 was an index of the 
credit of the United States Government. The 
currencies of all 
and the present discounts on them may be 
expected to disappear through the action of 
the same processes which are cutting down 
the premium on the United States dollar. 


currencies 


these countries are sound, 


An interesting sidelight on this feature of 
foreign investment is provided by the recent 


Dutch East Indies loan at New York. It 
was the desire of certain American bankers 
that the bonds should be made payable at 


par of exchange in Dutch 
as in United States dollars. 

This the Dutch refused to do. 
The loan at the exchange value of 
the guilder costs them no more than they are 
willing to pay, and upon the re 
turn of the guilder to par the service of the 
will be effected at a 
This 
bonds made payable in guilders at 


guilders as well 


authorities 


present 
oby iously 


loan 
ing. 


considerable say 
were the 
pur. 


would not be possible 


Foreign Government Bonds Payable in Dollars 


Foreign government bonds payable in 
United States dollars have been very popu 
lar here, chiefly for the reason that the 


purchaser believes that the element of specu 
lation in the currency 
a minimum. The investor thinks he 
exactly what he will get if 
pay is made good. There is a magic in the 
phrase “principal and interest payable at 
New York in United States gold of the pres- 
Never 
bonds 


feature is reduced to 
knows 
the promise to 


ent standard of weight and fineness.” 
theless there are 
outstanding which the 
more speculative than most of the foreign 
currency referred to. The specu 
lation is in the uncertainty of payment of 
principal, interest, and sinking fund in full. 
Certainly some of 
tions of States 
the writer's 


such 
writer believes to be 


issues of now 


bonds last 


bonds obliga- 
financial record, in 
opinion, warrants no 
tion that they will punctually 
external obligations 
convenient 


these are 
whose 
expecta- 
meet all their 
unless it is perfectly 
for them to do so. 


Continued on page 

















IF THIS BE TREASON, MAKE THE MOST OF IT 





WHY MEN FAIL TO MAKE WILLS 


EDWARD J. HOFF 
Assistant to the President of The Citizens National Bank & Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio 





LBERT Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia,” 

Dr. Conwell’s “Acres of Diamonds,” 

and Peter B. Kyne’s “Go Getter” have 
touched the imagination and stirred the am- 
bitions of millions of men and women who 
thirst for inspirational literature, and who 
eagerly seek opportunities for ‘self-develop- 
ment. 

Today there comes to my desk a challenge. 
[ am told that it is time for someone to 
indulge in candid speech and vigorous action 
on the matter of Trust Company advertis- 
ing. I am exhorted to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth about 
the reasons Why Men Do Not Make Wills 
I am charged to emulate a “Go Getter” who 
can deliver a Trust “Message to Garcia,” 
thus exposing to public view the “Acres of 
Diamonds” which, when wet with the dew of 
common sense, will make it unnecessary for 
90 per cent. of the children who enter 
school at six years to quit and go to work 
before completing the eighth grade, and for 
35 per cent. of the widows in the country to 
to be in want. 

Facts have been flung into my face which 
prove that by not making wills business men, 
professional men and the laboring classes are 
in daily competition with each other to the 
end that this year’s crop of smooth-tongued 
confidence men may wax fat and glorious 
on the money left for the support of last 
year’s widows and orphans. I am told to 
handle the subject without gloves and to 
let the chips fall where they may. 


Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men Are 
Selfish 

Such men claim to love their families, but 
in reality they love but themselves. A man 
will put off making a will to safeguard his 
family’s future, but yet, even though he can- 
not swim, he will dive into a lake with his 
clothes on to save his wife or child from 
drowning. He doesn’t do it so much for 
their sakes but for his own. It would make 
him feel badly, and it would be a sorrow 


to him, personally, if something serious were 
to happen to them while he lives and can 
see their misery or mourn their loss. His he- 
roic action is prompted by his selfish view- 
point. The fact that he has not made a 
will is proof that he doesn’t care so much 
what happens to his family so long as he 
himself is not conscious of their fate. If 
he actually meant to permanently protect 
them to a point beyond his own existence, 
a will would be written accordingly. Drown- 
ing, particularly for a widow with a family 
to raise, is sometimes preferable to a daily 
recollection of “what might have been.” 

In the past, the newspapers have been full 
of stories of children having been kidnapped 
by strangers, and of fathers spending for- 
tunes to effect their return. During life, no 
man will permit interference from stran- 
gers in his family affairs, and yet, having made 
no will, it is more than likely that total 
strangers ultimately will have much to say 
about the management of his affairs and the 
supervision of his family. 


Telephone to the busiest man in town 
and tell him his house is on fire. He will 
jump into a taxicab and break all the speed 
laws in an effort to personally protect his 
family. Ask him if he has made a will to 
protect them after his death, and in 95 cases 
out of 100 the answer will be “No.” A fire 
today is a negligible hazard. Poverty can 
be much worse. 


Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men Do Not 
Believe That We Must All Reap What We Sow 

Suggest to a man that by planting a cab- 
bage seed he can produce a crop of strawber- 
ries, and he will question your sanity. Tell 
him that by planting an acorn he can pro- 
duce a peach tree, and he will swear out a 
lunacy warrant. And yet this same man will 
go through life planting seeds of careless- 
ness, indifference and procrastination, hop- 
ing and believing that when he passes away 
his family will harvest a crop of happiness, 
prosperity and bliss. 





OSS 
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Men Do Not Make Wills Because Men Are 
Stingy 
They dislike the idea of paying to some- 
one the legal fee of approximately 2 per 
cent. for administering their estate; it 
ought to be done for less. Consequently, they 
just “let the matter ride” with the result 
that their failure to make a will naming a 
capable executor and trustee will cost the 
heirs the total of the estate over a period of 
eight years, since insurance statistics tell 
us that at the end of eight years the average 
estate is dissipated entirely, and that the 
heirs are working for a living; all because 
competent management was not provided for 
them. If an estate is a total loss in eight 
years, it means a shrinkage of 12% per cent. 
in one year. Surely a capable executor at 
2 per cent. would be a wonderful bargain. 


Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men Under- 
value Their Own Holdings 


The most common excuse for not making a 
will is that “I have nothing to leave.” This 
is not true. Every man has an estate of some 
kind, and it is impossible to escape its proper 
administration. Every man living today will 
sooner or later pass on. inust as- 
semble his bills and divide 
among his heirs whatever remains. The 
smaller the estate the more necessary that 
capable hands administer it. The man with 
but five hundred dollars must be more care- 
ful than the man with five million. Mis- 
management of large estates is not apt to 
cause suffering. Mismanagement of small es- 
tates is indeed a calamity. 


Someone 
pay his 


assets, 


Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men 
*“‘Haven’t the Time”’ 

The most ridiculous excuse imaginable. A 
man has the time to pull down his roll-top, 
dash out of his office and neglect one or a 
dozen important matters in order to run six 
blocks to pick up a contract on which he 
can make $1,000 profit. He forgets entirely 
that all the profit in the world will mean 
nothing to his family if proper provision 
has not been made to maintain it for them. 
Hustling around the country making money 
and building up a fortune is an empty pro- 
cedure and a waste of time that could be 
utilized on a golf course, unless competent 
management has been selected to administer 
the fund when its creator can no longer do 
so. When men realize that making a will 
to protect what they already possess is just 
as important as adding to their holdings, the 
excuse “haven’t the time” will no longer be 
heard. 
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Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men Are 
Cowards 


Overlooking the “death column” published 
in the average newspaper, the dailies of every 
important American city carry more articles 
suggesting death, murder and suicide than 
could possibly be brought to mind by discus- 
sing a will. Men read these articles, and they 
sit through some very questionable melodrama 
at public theatres, but they are too tender- 
hearted to think writing a will to 
protect their families and their fortunes. 
What an absurd thought to suggest that 
will making indicates death! It is no more 
logical to suppose that death and will-mak- 
ing are synonymous than it is to suppose that 
a man will die because he buys life insur- 
ance. It is simply a 
nothing more. 


about 


matter of protection ; 


Men Fail to Make a Will Because Men 
“Think” Too Long 

Few, if any, men could be found who have 
not at some time or other given thought to 
the subject of will making. Ask why they 
delay doing so, and they will have from one 
to twenty However, evidence in 
hand is sufficient to prove that ninety-five of 
every hundred men think about it so 
that they die before they get to it. 
five men in a hundred will behind 
them. Any kind of a better, much 
better than no will at During life men 
strive, struggle, and sometimes steal 
to protect their families, but they seem to 
think that death terminates their responsi- 
bilities. A man’s family remains his family 
until they are all dead—not only up to the 
time of his own departure. If the disposi- 
tion of his estate is such a complex mat- 
ter that he himself cannot work it out, how 
much more complex will it be in the hands of 
total strangers. Complications in will mak- 


reasons. 


long 
Only 
leave a 
will is 
all. 


save 


ing arise only where several provisions are 


Isn’t it 
today 


to be made. better then to make a 
“stab at it” rather than neglect it 
altogether? The best thoughts of many men 
die with them, simply because no record is 
left stating what shall be with 
money. 


done their 


Men Fail to Make Wills Because Men Do Not 
Know How to Select an Executor or Trustee 

Suggest to a man that he employ a watch- 
maker to repair an automobile, or that he 
engage an automobile mechanic to repair his 
watch, and he will laugh you to scorn. And 
yet, when contemplating the making of his 
will, he will cast about among inexperienced 
friends and relatives seeking one 


(Continued on page 197) 


properly 

















SIMULTANEOUS DEATHS IN COMMON CATASTROPHES 


APPLICATION OF LAW IN RELATION TO WILLS 


WARREN McGINNIS 
Assistant Trust Officer, St. Louis Union Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Note: 





Where a number of persons perish in a common disaster without 


proof of survivorship, and property is to be distributed among rival claimants upon the 
theory that one person survived the other, the law will not presume that one person did 
survive the other, nor that there was a survivor, and the property will be distributed as 
though all of the commorient persons died at the same instant.) 


HE civil law indulges in various pre- 

sumptions as to the survivorship be- 

tween persons who perished in the 
same disaster, based upon age, sex and 
physical strength of the individual. 

By the Roman law if a father and 
perished together in the same shipwreck, 
battle or other disaster, and the son 
under the age of fifteen years, it was pre- 
sumed that he died first, but if over that 
age, that he was the survivor, upon the 
principle that in the former case the elder 
is generally the more robust, and in the 
latter, the younger. 


son 


was 


The Code of Napoleon, founded upon the 
Roman civil law, had regard to the ages of 
fifteen and sixty; presuming that of those 
under the former age, the eldest survived ; 
and that of those above the latter age, the 
youngest survived. If the parties were be- 
tween those ages but of different sexes, the 
male was presumed to have survived; if 
they were of the same sex, the presumption 
was in favor of the survivorship of the 
younger. Persons between the ages of fif- 
teen and sixty years were presumed to have 
survived over and under the 
of fifteen and sixty years. 

By the Mahometan law of India, when per- 
sons perished together, it was presumed that 
they died at the same instant and such also 
was the rule of the ancient Danish law. 

The States of California and Louisiana 
have enacted some of these presumptions 
into statute law. 


persons ages 


Presumptions as to Survivorship 


The common law has rejected all of these 
presumptions and in consequence thereof the 
law as applied in the United States, where 
predicated upon the English common law 
indulges in no presumptions whatever as to 


survivorship, it being a fact in each 


case 
which must be proven by the party who 
claims title through or under the alleged 
survivor of a common catastrophe. Many 


strange consequences result from this fact, 
and the disposition of property in such cases 
is determined in nearly every instance by 
the burden of proof. The person claiming 
title to the estate of one who is alleged to 
have survived another, where both have 
died in a common catastrophe, has the bur- 
den of proving the fact of survivorship in 
order to sustain his title to the property in 
question. Failing in this proof, he likewise 
fails in sustaining his title to the property 
in question. 

A simple example will illustrate this fact. 
Assuming that a father and the 
being the only heir-at-law, perished in a 
common disaster, both possessed of property. 
If the father had survived, then the two 
estates would go to the distributees of the 
father. If the son had survived, then both 
estates would go to the distributees of the 
which may include relatives on the 
mother’s side. In the distribution of the 
father’s estate, those claiming the son’s es- 
tate through the father, assuming his sur- 
vivorship, have the burden of proving that 
the father did actually survive the son, and 
failing in this proof they necessarily fail 
in establishing their title. Those claiming 
under the son the estate of the father, as- 
suming the son's survivorship, have the bur- 
den of proof of proving that the son did 
actually survive, and failing in this proof, 
they fail in establishing their title to the 
property in question. 


son, sou 


son, 


It has been both asserted and denied by 
competent authority that the English com- 
mon law indulges in no presumptions what- 
ever as to the survivorship of persons who 
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perished in a common disaster. It is certain 
that the common law does not indulge the 
presumption that one survived the other, but 
some authorities state that the common law 
did indulge in the presumption that all of 
the persons died at the same instant in the 
absence of proof to the contrary. Whether 
the common law has indulged in this pre- 
sumption or not, it is certain that in the 
absence of proof as to survivorship, the es- 
tates of the parties will be distributed as 
though they had died at the instant, 
regardless of the fact as to whether this be 
called a presumption or not. Therefore, 
again adverting to the estates of the father 
and son, as to the father’s estate, it will be 
distributed among his distributees, and the 
estate will likewise be distributed 
among his distributees. 

The fact that the estates are distributed 
upon the theory that the father and son died 
at the same instant will effectually exclude 
distributees from claiming the 
father’s estate and the distribution will be 
made as though the son had died prior to 
the father. This fact has not proven, 
is not presumed as a matter of law, yet the 
father’s estate is distributed as though the 
son had died prior to the father, and here 
is one of the seeming inconsistencies of the 
law. The reason of the however, is 
that the father’s naturally 
tributable among his distributees. Those 
who claim to the contrary, upon the theory 
that the son survived the father, must prove 
that fact, and if they fail the estate will be 
distributed, as it otherwise would be, among 
the distributees of the father. Such is the 
law of descent and distribution as applied 
to the case above mentioned. 


same 


son's 


the son's 


been 


law, 


estate is dis- 


Testamentary Disposition of Property 


The rule is different, however, with re- 
spect to testamentary dispositions of prop- 
erty, and with respect to insurance policies, 
as will be shown hereafter, and the rule 
with respect to insurance is different from 
the rule applied to the testamentary dispo- 
sition of property, for the reason that under 
insurance policies a beneficiary may or may 
not have a vested interest during the life- 
time of the insured, while under a will, a 
beneficiary has no. interest until the death 
of the testator. 

The outcome of litigation under the will 
must be determined by the exact lan- 
guage of the will. For instance, where A 
makes a devise in fee to B, with remainder 
over to C, if C survives B. B and C perish 
in a common disaster. In the instant case, 
if C survives B, C’s heirs would take the 
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estate, but if B survives C, then B’s heirs 
would take the estate. Before the heirs of 
C are entitled to any estate, they must prove 
that C survived B, for the reason that B’s 
estate is vested upon the death of the testa- 
tor, and will only be divested upon proof 
that C survived B, and failing in this proof 
C’s heirs must fail in this suit. In such a 
the title will rest where it is vested, 
subject to divestiture only in the event of 
proof of the survivorship, and this 
proof cannot be made C’s heirs must neces- 
sarily fail. 


case, 


since 


An example will illustrate the difference 
in the application of the principle 
enunciated when applied to an insurance 
policy as compared with a _ testamentary 
gift. Thus if a policy of insurance is made 
payable to “A if surviving the insured, if 
not, to B,” then if A and the insured died 
together, the question as to the policy at 
first seems the same that would have arisen 
under the identical provision of a will, as 
though the testator had bequeathed prop- 
erty to A if surviving the testator, if not, to 
B. 

But in these two cases, before the death 
of the testator or the insured A’s relation 
to the will would be very different from his 
relation to the policy, from which difference 
opposite results may follow. Under the will, 
during the testator’s life, A has no rights 
whatever but is possessed of a mere expec- 
taney, and his right depends entirely upon 
the fact of his surviving the testator, and 
therefore, if the testator and A die together 
in a common disaster A cannot succeed in 
his claim to the bequest unless his represen- 
tatives prove that A survived, and failing 
in this regard, B would take the bequest. 


above 


Rule Applied to Insurance Policy 

The rule is different, however, in the case 
of an insurance policy, under the decisions 
of most States, for in such instance the 
primary beneficiary has a vested right as 
soon as the policy is issued, of which he can- 
not be deprived without his consent. In 
such cases the courts hold that since A has 
a vested estate in the policy of insurance, 
the burden of proof would be upon the rep- 
resentatives of B to show that the insured 
survived A in order to divest the vested 
estate of A, and that failing in this proof, 
A’s vested estate will not be disturbed and 
A will take the proceeds of insurance to the 
exclusion of B. Thus under identical cir- 
cumstances, it will be noted that A will col- 
lect the insurance under the provisions of 
the policy, because he had a vested interest, 
while he will not collect the bequest under 
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the will because he had no such vested in- 
terest and had the burden of proof as to 
survivorship. Under the will, proof of sur- 
vivorship was a condition precedent to suc- 
cession in claiming the legacy, while under 
the terms of the insurance policy, the con- 
dition was a condition subsequent, and the 
burden of proof was upon B to show a dives- 
titure of A’s vested interest. 


Illustrative Cases 


It will be noted that the insurance cases 
are usually decided in favor of the 
ficiary of the policy where such beneficiary 
vested right, and in favor of the in- 
sured where the beneficiary has no vested 
right. The intestacy cases are usually de- 
termined in the same manner as though all 
of the persons died at the same instant, and 
the estate of each decedent will be dis- 
tributed among his or her heirs-at-law. The 
will cases are usually decided according to 
the provisions of the will though in some in- 
stanees the decisions result from a general 
construction of the will. Where there are 
beneficiaries under a will whose interests are 
vested, they will generally not be disturbed 
in the absence of actual proof of survivor- 
ship. 


bene- 


has a 


96 Mo, App. 98 


SUPREME CoUNCIL oF Royat ARCANUM 
— 3,.— 


MARTIN KACER 


Facts 


The Royal Arcanum, a Fraternal Insur- 
ance Order, issued a benefit certificate to its 
member, Harry C. Yocum, payable to his 
daughter, Florence. The insurance was pay- 
able to the daughter upon satisfactory proof 
of the death of the father, if the daughter 
were living at the time of his death, other- 
wise under the by-laws of the Order, it was 
payable to other relatives of the member. 
In the instant case, two nieces. Under the 
by-laws of the Order, the member had the 
right to change the beneficiaries. 

Yocum and his daughter were aboard a 
naphtha launch, the “Paul Jones,” which 
left New Orleans in 1898, for a cruise around 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, to Belleair, 
Florida. The launch was never again heard 
from and the bodies of some of the persons 
aboard the launch were afterwards washed 
to shore. A shipwreck was presumed from 
these facts, but no definite information was 
ever ascertained as to the outcome of this 
catastrophe. The insurance company paid 
the money into court and required the con- 
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testing parties to interplead. 
resentatives of the 


The legal rep- 
daughter claimed the 
insurance and likewise the nieces claimed 
the insurance. The daughter was to have 
the insurance only in the event that she 
survived her father, and therefore her rep- 
resentatives were required to prove her sur- 
vivorship which they were unable to do, and 
therefore her legal representatives failed. 


The Law 


Much of the court’s discussion was ad- 
dressed to a consideration of the nature of 
the insurance in this Fraternal Order, and 
as to whether or not the daughter had any 
vested interest in the insurance policy when 
the same was issued. The court distin- 
guished this kind of insurance from old line 
insurance, holding that in fraternal insur- 
ance where the member or insured had the 
right to change the beneficiary, that the 
beneficiary had no vested right in the in- 
surance policy nor in the proceeds thereof 
payable upon the death of the insured. 

Judge who delivered the opinion 
of the court said: 

“While the common law explicitly re- 
jects all presumptions and insists on proof 
in every implicitly 
for the rule by which the right to property 
is ascertained in ¢rowing 
out of such casualties, that the 
property shall though 
all the deceased persons through whom the 
litigants claim, died at the same instant, 
unless there is proof to show otherwise, 
has all the consequences of a presumption 
of simultaneous death. 

“The logical result of discarding pre- 
sumptions and exacting evidence is to put 
the burden of proving survivorship on any 
party claiming to derive title to property 
from a deceased person whose ownership 
during life depended on his outliving some 
other person also deceased, and the prac- 
tical result is that if the party on whom 
the burden of proof cannot make 
proof, his case fails. 

“Whether based on a presumption of 
synchronous death or not, the law is set- 
tled that if two or more persons are lost 
in the same catastrophe and the owner- 
ship of property is afterwards drawn into 
litigation by contesting parties, each 
claiming to derive his right from one of 
the deceased persons as being the actual 
owner of the property when he died, and 
the question of which of those deceased 
owned it at his death turns on which sur- 
vived longest, and there is no proof on 
that subject, the right to the property will 


Goode. 


case, it accepts one; 
controversies 
namely, 
be disposed of as 


rests, 
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would be if it were 
died at the same in- 


be adjudged as it 
known that both 
stant.” 


The court held that the daughter in the 
instant case had no vested interest in the 
insurance policy nor the thereof 
and that her representatives would be en- 
titled to recover only in the event that they 
could prove her survivorship, which it was 
admitted they could not do, and as the by- 
laws provided for the distribution of the 
proceeds among other relatives, if the pri- 
mary beneficiary were not living at the in- 
death, the proceeds were adjudged 
to the two nieces. 


proceeds 


sured’s 


Insurance Cases 
McGowwn vs. 
¥. ¥, 

Mrs. Tesson, 


MENKEN 
509 

Mr. and wife, 
Lusi 


husband and 
perished with the destruction of the 
tania. His life was insured, payable upon 
his death to his widow, if living. if not, 
then to his estate. Mr. Tesson had the right 
to change the beneficiary, if he so desired. 
The insurance in the ‘instant 
awarded to the husband's 
theory that the wife could not prove sur 
The court referred to the Mis- 
decision, 169 Mo. 301, which distin- 
under wills and un- 
der insurance policies, but said that it could 
not adopt the Missouri 
courts. It held, 
vested interest 


case 


was 
estate, upon the 


Vivorship. 
souri 
guished between Gases 
reasoning of the 
that she had no 
in the policy, and therefore 


however, 


Was required to prove survivorship, and fail- 


ing in this, the proceeds of insurance went 
to the husband's estate. 


ROGERS 


73 Md, 403 


COW MAN VS. 


The insurance was in a 
zation. The policy 
to the wife. The by-laws provided that if 
the primary beneficiary should die in the 
lifetime of the that the payments 
should be made to other relatives, in the 
order named, viz: widow, children, mother, 
etc. The insured, his wife and two children 
died together in the Johnstown flood. The 
decision was in those claiming un 
der the wife, the primary beneficiary. 


fraternal organi- 


Was primarily payable 


member, 


favor of 


The court said: 

“Mrs. Hoopes, the wife, was the benefi 
ciary named in the certificate. Her repre- 
sentative has a facie title to the 
fund. That title can only be divested by 
evidence showing that 
husband.” 


prima 


she died before her 
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Intestacy Cases 
HALLETT 


276 


RUSSELL Vs. 
23 Kans. 


A night flood of a creek drowned a woman 
with her two infant children by her first 
husband, then deceased, she having married 
again thereafter. The mother and children 
owned real inherited from her first 
husband, the father of her children. If the 
mother had survived the children, all inter 
est in the real estate would vest in her, and 
on her death, pass to her second husband. If 
either child survived the mother, the entire 
estate would vest in the heirs of such 
viving child, in the instant case, a grand- 
mother. The decision, true to form, upon 
the theory that no survivorship could be 
proved, and that all died at the same in- 
stant, distributed the interest to 
her husband as her heir-at-law, and the echil- 
dren’s interest to their grandmother, as their 
heir-at-law. 


estate 


sur- 


mother’s 


JOHNSON vs. MERITHEW 


SO Me. 111 


X with his three children left Scotland 
for Havana, in February, 1880, and the ves- 
sel was lost at sea. If X had survived his 
children, the father of X inherited the es 
tate of X. Believing such to be the 
the father of X quit-claimed the land to the 
defendant. In a suit to try the title to the 
land in question, owned by X, it was held 
that the father’s had a title, 
upon the theory the representative of 
the children prove survivorship, 
and that therefore the father’s estate would 
be divided as though he and the children had 
died at the same instant, and in effect, as 
heretofore pointed out, as though he had 
survived the children, at any rate, they did 
not survive him, and therefore his father 
was his heir-at-law. 


case, 


grantee food 
that 


could not 


Will Case 
WoMEN’'S CHRISTIAN 
vs. FRENCH 
187 U. 8. 401 


YouNG HoME 


In the above-mentioned case, the testatrix 
bequeathed her property to her son, subject 
to a reserved income to the husband, for life. 
The will then provided that if the son died 
before the testatrix, or her husband, that 
then the property should go to a trustee for 
the husband for life, and then to the Home. 
In the event that the husband and son pre- 
deceased the testatrix, then to the Home. 
The husband died first and the mother and 


son perished together at sea without any 
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information as to which survived the other. 
Eliminating the husband who died first, the 
will provided in effect that if the son sur- 
vived the mother that he would take the 
estate, but that if he predeceased the 
mother, the estate would go to the Home. 
The claimants were the Home, as ultimate 
beneficiary, representatives of the son and 
representatives of the testatrix. The court 
in the first instance awarded the property 
to the Home. The appellate court (18 App. 
Ib). C. 9) held that the estate went to the 
representatives of the and the U. 8. 
Supreme Court in the final decision awarded 
the estate to the Home. For the son it was 
contended as against the Home that under 
the terms of the will, the Home could not 
recover unless it proved that the mother had 
survived the son. For the mother’s distribu- 
tees it was claimed that the claimants under 
the son must show that he survived his 
mother. The U. 8S. Supreme Court held that 
the testatrix’ intention could be deduced 
from the terms of the will, though not put 
in express words, and that this intention 
that the Home should take the estate 
if the prior provisions failed from any cause. 

Here the decision rested upon a general 
construction of the terms of the will and the 
estate was disposed of according to the in- 
tention of the will as construed by the court 
without regard to a technical application of 
the general rule applied in such Gases. 
Neither the representatives of the mother 
nor of the son could prove survivorship, and 
they must both fail. This leaves the 
distribution of the property to be made upon 
instantaneous death of both 

The mother was possessed of an 
and since the son died at the same 
instant as the mother, he did not survive her. 
This being true, the estate is distributable 
as though the son had predeceased the 
mother. In this event under the terms of 
the mother’s will, the estate was to go to 
the Home, and so it was held. 


son, 


was 


hence 


the basis of 
part ies, 


estate 


He te ot 
“— ae 


“OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT’”’ 

President Charles J. Bell of the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., regards as the best advertisement 
trust company, not the printed word, 
but personal contact of the staff with cus- 
In the current issue of “The Security 
News” he says: 

“Our very best advertisements are not to 
be found in printed form, but in the persons 
of those connected with the bank, the stock- 
holders, directors, officers and employees. 
Has it ever occurred to you that in the man- 


of a 


tomers. 
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you deal with our customers 
advertising power equiva- 
lent to four or five columns of newspaper 
space? For, after all, a word-of-mouth re- 
commendation is far more convincing than a 
printed one, and there is nothing so effectual 
in stimulating word-of-mouth approbation 
among our customers as courteous treatment. 

“And there is still a greater and more di- 
rect power of advertising which you are 
capable of exercising by soliciting business 
among your friends and associates. With 
our officers and stockholders particularly, 
and, to no negligible extent, with our em- 
ployees, rests the power of bringing new 
business to the institution with the greatest 
of ease, such as months of advertising would 
be only incidental in obtaining. Are you 
making full use of your advertising power? 
Every effort to do so will add, not only to 
the business of the company, but to your own 
credit and satisfaction.” 


ner in which 
you possess an 


THE HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY 

The Hawaiian Trust Company of Hono- 
lulu, as the oldest trust company in the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, has been foremost in up- 
holding the standards and true mission of 
the trust company in the mid-Pacific 
session. Its corporate existence began in 
1898 as the Safe Deposit and Investment 
Company. Five years later the business was 
taken over by the Hawaiian Trust Company, 
Ltd., which was incorporated August 10, 
1S98, with a capital of $30,000. The growth 
of the company is indicated by the increase 
in its capitalization, the combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits standing at 
$419,279 at the close of the year 1915, and 
at $1,108,199 at the close of the last year. 

Trust companies in Hawaii are restricted 
to the exercise of fiduciary and allied func- 
tions and accept no banking accounts. Total 
resources of the Hawaii Trust Company at 
the close of the past year amounted to $2,- 
069,355, including cash on hand and in banks 
of $527,483; secured loans and clients’ debit 
balances, $1,312,007; bonds, $57,017: stocks 
in other corporations, $100,576; real estate, 
ete., $43,533; employees’ benefit fund invest- 
ment account, $16,321 and other investments, 
$12,466. 


pos- 


‘ 


Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland has been 
elected an officer of the National City Bank 
of Chicago with the title, manager of the 
Savings Department. She has been in active 
charge of the Savings Department since its 
installation in 1914. 





NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS 
IN THEIR FIDUCIARY CAPACITY 


The annual meeting for the election of of- 
ficers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York City Association of 
Trust Companies and Banks in their fiduciary 
eapacities was held on January 23, 1922, in 
the Trustees’ Room of the Equitable Trust 
Company. The following ticket submitted 
by the Committee on nominations, was 
elected : 


President: H. F. Wilson, Jr., 
dent of the Bankers Trust Co. 

Vice-President: M. P. Callaway, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Secretary and Treasurer: R. H. See, man- 
ager of the Trust Department of the Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank. 


vice-presi- 


Directors for the term ending 1925: Lyman 
Rhoades, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company ; vice-presi- 
dent of the sank; J. N. 
Carpenter, Kings County Trust 
Company. 

The retiring 
president, and 
and treasurer, 
of thanks for 


Joseph Byrne, 
Hanover National 
trust officer, 


officers, Mr. J. N. 
Mrs. R. L. secretary 
both extended a vote 
untiring efforts and 
splendid services to the association since its 
organization about two 


Babcock, 

Cerero, 

were 
their 


years 


ago. 


The objects of the association are to pro- 


mote the interest and general welfare of 
trust companies and National and State banks 
engaged in fiduciary transactions in the city 
of New York, by affording, through meetings 
of the association and otherwise, opportu 
nities for the discussion and consideration 
of questions affecting such companies in their 
fiduciary capacities and to further personal 
acquaintance among the officers of its mem- 
bers. 

Among the reports which have been made 
by various committees of the association are 
the following: 

Report of the Committee (P. E. Godridge, 
chairman) on the Federal Estate Tax Law 
and the New York Transfer Tax Law. 

Report of the Committee (Orrin R. Judd, 
chairman) on the relations of the trust de- 
partments of the trust companies and banks 
with the legal profession. 

Report of the Committee (H. F. Wilson, 
Jr., chairman) to ascertain the status of 
New York trust companies and banks with 
regard to the handling of fiduciary business 


H. F. Winson 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. of New York, who has 
been elected President of the New York City Association of 
Trust Companies and Banks in their Fiduciary Capacities 


in states other than the State of New York. 
Tentative report of the Committee on Fees 
(B. A. 
These reports represent only a small part 


Morton, chairman). 


of the good which has been accomplished by 
the Association 
the least 
interest and personal acquaintance which has 


since its organization, not 


of which is the closer community of 


been established among the officers of the mem- 
bers. A number of informal dinners have 
been held which have been largely attended, 
with an always representation 
present. Other committees, which space does 
not permit us to mention, have rendered serv- 
ices which have been of great value to the 
fiduciary profession as a whole in New York 
City. 


increasing 


The 
York 


new issues of 


Equitable 
has been 


Trust Company; of New 
appointed transfer agent of 
stock of Allied Packers, Ine., 
and registrar of the non-voting no par value 
common stock of the Tidal Osage Oil 
pany. 


Com- 
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What an unfortunate thing it is that 
discussion of great individual fortunes 
from the point of view of social good 
or evil has proceeded in the way it has. 
Speaking generally, this discussion has been 
dominated by apologies for rich men on the 
one side, or bitter critics of rich men, on the 
other. A further unfortunate fact is that 
the defenders of great wealth in individual 
hands have usually concerned themselves 
chiefly with the intentions and possessions 
of rich men as they have conceived them. 
The result is that much has been made of 
the rich man’s philanthrophies and _ rela- 
tively little of the everyday course of his 
business decisions; that incidents likely to 
strike popular sympathy have been given 
an importance not warranted by a true per- 
spective; and that the course of business in 
the past has been so greatly idealized that 
students of the actual details of the record 
would find it hard to believe that the great 
industrial and transportation enterprises of 
past years had really been carried through 
by practical men, moved by the same sort 
of motives that impel the rest of us. 

All this is founded on bad psychology. In 
our own thinking about ourselves, and about 
other people as well, we over-exaggerate by 
ingrained habit the importance of the element 
of choice in life, forgetting that a heavy ma- 
jority of the choices made by an ordinarily 
decent man, whether millionaire or laborer, 
in the course of a year are simply choices as 
to whether he shall work or be lazy, the 
actual character of other so-called decisions 
being imperiously dictated by circumstances. 
So we have, in our endeavor to find out 
whether extremely rich men ought to be 
counted as assets or liabilities of society, paid 
far too much attention to the relatively few 
things that a rich man chooses to do or not 
to do and far too little attention to the great 
multitude of things he does in spite of him- 
self because he has to. 

It would seem to the unprejudiced observer 
that there can be only one safe way to an 








WHY WEALTH MEANS TRUSTEESHIP 


HOW LARGE FORTUNES ARE EMPLOYED 


America 









at Work) 





ultimate decision as to the social good or 
evil of rich men—to look at a certain amount 
of wealth and consider what will happen to 
it and what society will get out of it, if it all 
goes into the hands of one man, and then 
consider by contrast what will happen to 
it if it is divided among many, and let us 
in tribute to our own common sense as ob- 
servers note in beginning the fact that ma- 
terial laws must govern the number of large 
fortunes which will be acquired in a given 
time, and that too many of anything—rich 
men, fur overcoats, cross-cut saws or wooden 
legs—would be a social evil instead of a 
social good. 

The first important fact that comes to us 
in this connection is that the rich man’s 
power to consume is limited by most of the 
factors that limit the power of all the rest 
of us. It is in the very nature of things 
impossible that a man with an income really 
large as measured by modern standards 
should spend more than a trifing fraction of 
it on himself. There is no such thing in this 
country as the law of entail which makes a 
single family proprietors of large tracts of 
land, generation after generation, whether 
they are canny, thrifty persons or profligate 
fools. Rich men in the United States, gen- 
erally speaking—the example of a_ great 
metropolitan community is before us as we 
write—are busy. They have to be. The 
writer knows dozens of rich men who can 
afford automobile trips through the Yellow- 
stone, summer vacations in Europe, and win- 
ter cruises to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, who never get them because they 
have not the time. Constituted as the Ameri- 
can business community is, “the idle rich” 
are not people who control riches; they are 
merely pampered members of families 
headed by busy and hard-working men: and 
the amount of the wealth that such a man 
makes is actually consumed by himself and 
those dependent on him for food, drink, 
clothes, homes and amusements, is but an 
insignificant fraction of the total income, as 
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the rapid growth of great 
tunes so surely indicates. 


American for- 

If rich men spent on their own pleasures 
anything like what they actually make, they 
would either grow no richer at all, or would 
grow richer very deliberately. As a matter of 
fact, they have rich very rapidly. 
What does this mean? 


grown 


It means that beyond the making of the 
relatively insignificant percentage of his in- 
come spent on his personal necessities and 
pleasures and his family, the rich 
We are 
not discussing what he thinks he is or what 
he wants to be, we are simply considering 
what he is in spite of himself. His sur- 
plus above that which he and his family con- 
sume is used in productive ways. 


those of 
man is a trustee for the community. 


in the United 
The great outstanding use of wealth 
a half century ago was in the construction 
of the vast transportation conti- 
nental United States; the outstanding use 
of wealth for the past 25 years has been in 
the development of industrial plants 
large scale production. 


What are “productive ways” 
States? 


system of 


and 


Now let us deliberately eliminate all con- 
sideration of the motives back of these uses 
of massed wealth—the motives of the Van- 
derbilts, Harrimans, Hills and Ripleys, of 
the Rockefellers, Carnegies, Schwabs and 
Armours. Have these great fortunes by their 
very nature been good for the development 
of the country or bad for it? Let us 
that John D. Rockefeller personally 
trols $1,000,000,000, If divided up among all 
the people of the United States, your share, 
gentle reader, would be less than $10—and 
might cover the difference between the suit 
you wanted when you purchased last week, 
and the one a little cheaper which you 
actually bought. That difference between 
the qualities of these two suits is all the 
fortune of $1,000,000,000 would be to 
you if it were divided. On the other hand, 
the operations of Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates have eventuated with the aid of 
the forces which worked with them in the 
greatest development that the mineral oil 
resources of any part of the earth’s surface 
ever had and gasoline and kerosene are so 
cheap that every sixth farm in the United 
States has an automobile and tractors are 
increasing by tens of thousands. The $10 
that the average farmer would get through 
the division of the oil king’s fortune of $1,- 
000,000,000 he would not be able to find at 
the end of the year; the difference made in 
his producing power and his leisure by the 
tractor that hauls three 14-inch plows at 


say 


con- 


use a 


such a speed that they do as much work as 
five teams and five hired men with ordinary 
sulky plows, is an enormous factor, both in 
his prosperity and his happiness. Now 
please understand that we are not idealizing 
Mr. Rockefeller. We are not passing on his 
motives or even remotely considering wheth- 
er in his acquisition of wealth he had any 
thought beyond the pleasures of power and 
the prestige of success; the fact nevertheless 
remains that Mr. Rockefeller’s consuming 
powers are, for inexorable reasons, so far 
below his producing powers that in the na- 
ture of things he has had either to quit pro 
ducing or to go on producing wealth which 
he could never hope to consume as a sort of 
involuntary trustee for society. 
ae te a 
NEW YORK BANKS SUE TO RECOVER 
TAX PAYMENTS 


Suits were filed in the Supreme Court re- 
cently by twenty-six banks against the City 
of New York to recover the tax paid by the 
banks on the assessment by the Board of 
Taxes and Assessments for the year 1920 
on the stock of the banks. The Tax Board 
assessed the banks one per cent. on the value 
of all their stock, and the banks were required 
to pay the tax and collect it from their stock- 
holders. 

The complaints filed say 
paid the tax under 


that the banks 
compulsion, and now 
have the refunded on the 
that the void and unecol- 
lectible. They contend that whereas the total 
value of all the bank shares assessed by the 
Board of Taxes 1920 
was $572,315,930, the capital in the hands of 
individuals which was in competition with 
the capital invested in bank stock, and was 
used in the loan market and in the banking 
many times greater than the 
value of the bank stock. The banks say that 
because of the competition of the untaxed 
money, Which is not invested in bank stocks, 
the tax on their shares is inequitable, but 
that they were compelled to pay the tax 
without having opportunity to test the law. 


seek to 


ground 


money 


levy was 


and Assessments for 


business, was 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar of voting 
trust certificates for common 
value, of the United States Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corporation, under voting trust 
agreement dated January 1, 1922. 


stock, no par 


The Litchfield Bank and Trust Company 


of Litchfield, Ill., reports 
$865,940, with deposits of 
$100,000; surplus 


$20,728. 


total resources of 
$728,000; capital, 


and undivided profits of 






















OR a long time I have had the idea 

of combining a savings account with 

life insurance; for the advantages of 
the one offset the disadvantages of the other, 
and, conversely, the disadvantages of the 
one are corrected by the advantages of the 
other; so that a combination of the two 
seemed ideal in theory if it could be worked 
out in practice. About two years ago my 
ideas had become concrete enough to eall 
for some experimenting, and, after discuss- 
ing them with the representative in Pitts- 
burgh of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, our conclusion led him 
to submit the idea to his company, and led 
me to present it to the officers of my insti- 
tution. 

The plan underwent countless modifica- 
tions and almost endless revisions, but the 
fundamental idea persisted in living, despite 
all criticism; so, after a vear of construc- 


tion, the plan was formally launched under 
the name of “The Peoples Insured Savings 
Plan.” Before beginning, the plan was ap- 


proved by the Insurance Commissioners of 
New York and VPennsylvania and by the 
Commissioners of Banking of Pennsylvania. 

We supposed we had an original idea, but 
shortly before making our plan public, we 
learned that a similar enterprise was being 
conducted by the Lincoln National Bank of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, operating under the 
Gesell Plan. These accounts were sold as 
Victory accounts. I shall refer to the opera- 
tion of the Gesell Plan a little later in con- 
nection with the operation of other similar 
plans. 

Recently, the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, in conjunction with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, brought out a plan of combining a 
savings account and insurance, similar to 
ours in many respects. The Colonial Trust 
Company of Reading, Pennsylvania, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company have 
also recently engaged in an enterprise along 
the same general lines, differing also in de- 
tail. 
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The Peoples Insured Savings Plan 







In order to understand the general scope q 
of the selling of savings accounts, with an f 
insurance feature added, I shall give a L 











synopsis of the idea as worked out by our H 
institution with the Equitable Life Assur- i 
ance Society, and then sketch the difference id 
between our plan and other plans previ- 4 
ously mentioned. This will give a general 
idea of the main theme of the discussion, a 

“The Peoples Insured Sayings Plan” is a I 
f per cent. savings account with the Peoples a 






Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, q 
combined with life insurance in the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, based upon monthly deposits over a 
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120 months period. 

vary as follows: 
$7.45 between ages of 1S and 40 years 
7.59 between ages of 41 and 45 years 
7.84 between ages of 46 and 50 years 


The monthly deposits 


The insurance is a decreasing term policy, 
the insured always being protected for the 
difference between the amount which stands 
to his net credit in his savings bank book, 
and the amount which he contracts to save. 

A concrete example shows clearly how it 
works: Let it be supposed that a man of 
25 years of age is saving $1,000 for himself; 
he brings to the bank $7.45 monthly for a 
period of 120 months, which amounts to 
$894 at the end of ten years. If he is living 
at the end of the ten years, he receives from 
the bank $1,000, the $106 difference between 
what he has deposited and what he with- 
draws being interest at 4 per cent., less the 
cost of his insurance for the period. Should 
this man die, let us say for example, after 
he has been in the plan long enough to save 
$200, his estate, or whoever he has named 
to receive it, receives this $200, plus $800 
from the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The deposits which go to the credit of these 
who join the plan receive 4 per cent. com- 
pound interest from the bank. Those who 
join receive a bank book containing two 
parallel columns, which show simultaneously 
the amount of their deposit and 
amount to credit of depositor at any given 
month. They also receive the Equitable de- 
creasing term insurance policy, which at all 
times, as explained above, insures them for 
the difference between what they have saved 


gross 


and what they contemplate saving—always 
assuming, of course, that their deposits are 


maintained regularly. 
surance to the 
period of ten years, on 
monthly deposit, is 
cost of 68 


objective. 


The cost of this in- 
depositor over the whole 
the basis of $7.45 
$75.33, or an average 
cents a month for such $1,000 

The operation of the Gesell Plan does not 
materially differ from the Peoples Insured 
Savings Plan, except that a different rate 
prevails for each age, and in case of death, 
instead of paying the insurance to the bene- 
ficiary direct, as the Equitable does under 
the Peoples Insured Savings Plan, the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company con- 
tracts to pay it direct to the bank to be 
added to the savings account of the de- 
ceased. 

The Grizzard Plan, another plan, operat- 
ing in several cities, is essentially the buying 
of life insurance, of any kind, from a choice 
of several Companies, on a monthly payment 
basis. If the depositor lives, at the matur- 
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ity of the policy he receives its cash surren- 
der value. The policy matures at once in 
case of death before the objective is reached. 
I think the big idea dominating this plan is 
recognition of the fact that many people 
fail to buy life insurance because they hesi- 
tate to commit themselves to substantial pre- 
miums annually. In a line it is the popu- 
larizing of life insurance paid for monthly. 


The Harris Savings Bank Plan 
The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, is as follows: 


Plan, 


Insurable risks between fifteen and 
fifty years, 120 months’ contract, monthly 
deposits varying according to the age of the 
depositor, and the usual medical examina- 
tion by the insurance company. When is- 
sued, the policy is delivered to the bank, and 
held in trust by the bank. The insurance 
offered under the Harris Plan by the Mutual 
Life is ordinary life insurance, and the 
buyer of the insurance has the option, after 
completing the payments at the end of ten 
years, of either getting his value out in cash 
by withdrawing the amount on deposit in his 
savings account and turning in the insur- 
ance policy at its cash surrender value, or 
he may withdraw the amount in the 
ings account and continue a life policy, pay- 
ing the premium the 
time the policy was originally taken out 
when he went into the plan at the com- 
mencement of the ten-year period and with- 
out a physical examination. If the insur- 
ance is continued according to this option, 
the policy is delivered by the bank to the 
depositor, who then pays his premiums di- 
rect to the insurance company. 

The policy that the Harris also 
contains a “total disability” clause, under 
which, in the case of a $10,000 policy, the 
depositor would receive $100 per month for 
the remainder of his life, and upon his 
death his beneficiary would receive $10,000, 
the face of the policy. Also, in ease of 
death by accident, the policy double 
the face amount. 

The essential difference between the in- 
surance on the Harris Plan and our plan, 
is the option extended to the purchaser to 
continue his insurance at the maturity of 
his savings contract. Ours has no disability 
nor double indemnity feature. 

The Colonial Trust Plan, of Reading, in 
connection with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, also contemplates the in- 
surance as a fixed factor, the insured pay- 
ing for the constant and unvarying quantity 
of insurance during the whole term of the 
contract. In the event of his death before 


years 


Sav- 


based on his age at 


issues 


pays 
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the expiration of his savings contract, he 
would receive the net amount of savings 
credited to his account, plus the full amount 
of the insurance for which he has paid. 


Various Viewpoints to Be Considered 

Now that the idea has been presented, it 
is important to discuss it from the follow- 
ing angles, viz.: From the banker’s point of 
view: from the customer’s point of view; 
from the insurance angle; from the view- 
point of cost; the selling plans, and the re- 
sults obtained, with more general 
in conclusion: 

First—Is it practicable? My answer is, 
“ves.” With the forms which we invented 
and use, the mechanical operation is 
tively 


remarks 


rela- 
simple, capable of being operated by 
average clerks. The adoption of the plan 
automatically patrons for the bank 
who contract to be customers for a period of 
ten vears. 


selects 


Their accounts are growing each 
month, and in most cases they come in per- 
sonally each month. Our experience indi- 
cates that once a person gets into the habit 
of coming to our institution, it is not diffi- 
cult to sell him the service of our various 
departments. The proposition attracts a 
very high class of people. A great many 
bank accounts are the result of an impetu- 
ous moment, and remain dormant and for- 
gotten. Those who come into this plan know 
in advance that they are adopting a ten- 
year program; that they are taking a defi- 
nite monthly obligation; that default im- 
poses certain penalties. In other words, 
think before committing themselves, 
which automatically gives to the bank a se- 
lected class, which feels reasonably sure of 
its ability to fulfill the contract. 

Another important point is the fact that 
where a bank is operating this plan, it has 
a potential prospect in every man in its 
town who already has a savings account. 
He has been the savings idea. Now 
he is offered savings plus the insurance fea- 
ture at such a small cost that it furnishes a 
powerful motive for coming our way. He 
reasons: “For a couple of cents a day, why 
not enjoy the insurance feature?’ We have 
been asked: “Are you not piling up an ex- 
cessive liability in your savings department 
by having large amounts of deposits matur- 
ing at one time?’ The answer is that the 
plan is in constant operation; new people 
are coming in daily, and most important is 
the fact that people who have saved regu- 
larly for ten years with us are most likely 
to seek our advice as to the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the funds they have accumulated. 
Certainly they are not going to forget us 


they 


sold 
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overnight, when we have, in many 
been instrumental in guiding their footsteps 


towards a future free from financial worry. 


cases, 


The most important thing, from a bank- 
er’s point of view, is that this gives to him 
a definite and concrete plan on which to sell 
his savings department—something which 
has been lacking heretofore in the American 
thrift program. 
ally has gone a 


Savings advertising gener- 
little stale in spite of the 
impetus given by the war. What is needed 
is a new note—something striking and inter- 
esting besides being fundamentally wise and 
safe. So, with combined savings and insur- 
ance, the banker approaches his public with 
a definite amount to be saved, a definite time 
in which to save it, a definite assurance of 
the ultimate goal being reached, the com- 
forting promise of protection for loved ones, 
and all for a small monthly deposit well 
within reach of the average pocketbook. It 
gives the banker a merchandising proposi- 
tion and removes the necessity of exhorta- 
tion and usual platitudes to induce people 
to adopt a thrift program. 

In the bank book, which we give, are two 
parallel columns—one showing the gross 
amount of the deposits and the other the net 
amount to the credit of the depositor at any 
given month. I think this arrangement has 


an immense psychological effect on the peo- 


ple who join. At a glance they can see 
exactly where they stand each month in 
their thrift program; they know to a penny 
what they can withdraw if forced to do so 
by adversity. The issuing of the insurance 
policy—tangible evidence in their hands of 
a business transaction—has a very favor- 
able effect on the sale of the idea. 


Risks to Be Considered 

The ineligibility of many people for in- 
surance caused some thought as to whether 
their rejection would create any bad feeling. 
Not so. We had, of course, a certain class 
which applied for insurance, which was re- 
jected, but these people in most cases knew 
in advance they were poor risks and hence 
were not surprised when the doctor told 
them so. A year’s experience has developed 
the fact that any such fear is groundless. 
The good will and word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing which the successful applicants give to 
our bank and proposition, far outweigh any 
adverse criticism by those rejected. 

At first we were doubtful as to how the 
physical examination, necessary to secure 
the insurance, would be received. The peo- 
ple seemed to understand this as a matter 
of course and did not object. 

I have asked various insurance companies 
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who are active, or who have indicated their 
intention of becoming active in this idea, 
for their candid expression as to the merits 
and demerits of the plan. The whole propo- 
sition is an innovation with them, and they 
hesitate, in view of their lack of much ex- 
perience, to comment upon the desirability 
viewed from the underwriter’s standpoint. 
The fact, however, that there is a very well 
defined willingness on the part of several of 
the great insurance companies to feel their 
way in this new phase of American thrift, 
indicates that the proposition appeals to 
them with considerable force. 

To date, viewed from the underwriter’s 
angle, there are three methods in force: 

First—One under which a reducing term 
policy of life insurance is issued for an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
accumulated savings to date and the ulti- 
mate amount. 

Second—tThe issuance of a term policy for 
a level amount equal to the ultimate amount 
of accumulated savings. 

Third—The issuance of an ordinary whole 
life policy for the ultimate amount of sav- 
ings. 

As to the choice of these three, the vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Frederick H. Johnston, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“In the first mentioned, the insur- 
ance is a diminishing amount and runs out 
at the time the deposits mature. It is ob- 
viously the cheapest plan from the stand- 
point of the depositor, but, in our judgment, 
is undesirable from the standpoint of the 
insurance company, inasmuch as the ulti- 
mate amount of insurance is so small that 
the relative administration expenses become 
disproportionate. 

“The plan calls for a slightly 
larger monthly payment than the first plan, 
but has the advantage of carrying a level 
amount of insurance during the entire time 
of the deposits, and the idea we have had 
in mind in connection with this particular 
plan has been to issue a policy which might 
afterwards be continued on some permanent 
form. This would probably be more con- 
venient to the depositor in that being re- 
lieved of his monthly payments he would 
be in a better position to take care of the 
increased payments of a life policy on some 
permanent form. 

“The third plan is the most desirable one 
from the standpoint of the life insurance 
company and is much less complicated. 

“Inasmuch as we have not as yet had any 
practical experience with this class of busi- 
ness, we are unable to express any definite 
opinion on the subject. Our personal pref- 


case 


second 
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erence would be for either of the two last 


mentioned plans.” 


The Reducing Term Policy 


It is important to note that the foregoing 
is an expression of personal opinion. Our 
company after careful consideration chose 
the first method, that is, the reducing term 
policy, because we felt that it served the 
purpose for which it was intended, viz., the 
guaranteeing of the ultimate amount with 
the lowest possible cost for the insurance, 
besides keeping clearly and simply in the 
customer’s mind just what he was striving 
for and that he was not paying for anything 
not necessary to this end. We are not sell- 
ing insurance, but are selling 
counts plus insurance; if a man wants in- 
surance beyond what we are offering him 
it is better for him to buy it direct. We are 
not life insurance agents, we get no part of 
the insurance premium either in commission 
or otherwise—our interest is as bankers. 

The second and third forms of insurance, 
I can readily see, are more desirable from 
the underwriter’s point of view, as the unit 
remains constant. 

If I am correct, the last two ways men- 
tioned also give to the buyer of the insur- 
ance conversion privileges, which, of course, 
would be more costly to him but 
sirable to the insurance companies. 


savings ac- 


more de- 


In the beginning there was some concern 
as to the attitude of the insurance agents. 
We thought they might feel we were infring- 
ing and would be hostile. <A year’s experi- 
ence has proved such fears to be ground- 
less. <At first some expressed dis- 
satisfaction, but they saw how thor- 
oughly our literature promoted the discus- 
sion of life insurance in general and caused 
people to think and talk about life insur- 
ance who never before had given the subject 
consideration. It would be hard to find an 
agent, of either the Equitable or any other 
company in our territory, who would hon- 
estly say that the insured savings plan has 
affected his income. On the other hand, it 
is not uncommon to hear agents assert that 
people have opened up the discussion of life 
insurance with them by introducing the sub- 
ject of the insured savings plan, which has 
resulted in the buying of policies direct from 
the agent. The general agents of companies 
competing with the Equitable in Pittsburgh 
are not antagonistic to the proposition, and 
in many instances have gone so far as to 
write expressing their commendation of the 
idea. The principal reason why we have 
had no opposition from agents is that we 
spent a year preparing our plan and care- 


agents 


soon 


(Continued on Page 208) 
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(Epiror’s Note: While economists often indulge in abstruse reasoning in discussing 
live problems of the day the banker, as well as the business man, must deal in actualities. 
Mr. Krech presents the banker’s standpoint in discussing current economic and interna- 
tional problems in the course of a recent paper before the convention of the American 


Economic Society at Pittsburgh.) 


F the learned economists are having a 

bully good time diagnosing the ills and 

troubles of the country, it is because the 
bankers and business men are having a very 
tough time trying to readjust, as the well- 
worn phrase goes, their own affairs to pre- 
vailing conditions. 

First, I would like to say a few words 
about the business cycle. There is no doubt 
that there are ups and downs in the affairs 
of men and nations, and that fat years have 
never been remarkable for their staying 
powers. It seems also to me that a reason- 
able explanation of the musty bromide: “the 
higher the crest, the deeper the trough,” is 
to be found in psychopathy. If we were 
perfectly sane, perfectly balanced, perfectly 
poised, perfectly rational, the ups and downs 
of business would probably be less accen- 
tuated: but you know that it is quite nor- 
mal for us to be abnormal, and it is to be 
feared that for many years to come a very 
unreliable nervous system will remain in 
control of our poor human flesh. 

But I am not speaking before a congress 
of psychopathists, and I must return to the 
economic fold. I only hope that a psycho- 
pathist who is also an economist (and since 
everybody nowadays is more or less dabbling 
in economics, such a psychopathist may well 
exist) will write on this interesting subject 
a book whose title, inspired by Krafft-Eb- 
bing’s famous work, should be Psychopathia 
Industrialis. 

But I should hesitate to claim that busi- 
ness cycles are scientifically established phe- 
nomena, which may eventually be brought 
under the control of all-knowing and all- 
understanding man. Periods of plenty and 





periods of depression are conditioned by in- 
numerable causes, which can hardly be fore- 
seen or even Catalogued. One instance may 
help to make my point clear to you. Swit- 
zerland is at present blessed with the not 
enviable honor of having her frane quoted 
above par in New York, and as a result her 
hotels are empty, because the tourists have 
gone to the Black Forest or the Italian 
Lakes, or the Riviera, where their pounds 
and their dollars have a much greater buy- 
ing power. I wonder whether you can as- 
cribe Switzerland’s present position to the 
business cycle. No, the economie destinies 
of a nation or of a group of nations or even 
of the world are shaped by so many ever- 
changing factors that it is hardly possible to 
explain by a so-called business cycle the 
appearances of periods of bad business or 
good business. 


Moulding of Economic Destinies 

One thing is more or less sure, and that 
is that our economic destinies are to a very 
great extent moulded by ever-recurring fac- 
tors. Thus there are ever-recurring wars, 
ever-recurring plagues, ever-recurring 
droughts, ever-recurring periods of satura- 
tion, ever-recurring periods of speculation or 
what I shall call business exhilaration. In 
Egypt of old, the Nile drew the curves which 
the economic investigators of the Pharaohs 
recorded on their charts; in India the mon- 
soon is the great economic arbiter; in Tur- 
key it is the cholera; in a wine-growing re- 
gion it is the phylloxera. 

Now these ever-recurring factors may, to 
a certain degree, be controlled. One can 
dam a river, or irrigate the countryside, or 
despatch doctors and nurses to a threatened 
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region, or call a peace conference to avert a 
war, or sinee economists should be put to 
some useful purpose, create a bureau whose 
duty it would be to warn—let us say—pros- 
pective automobile manufacturers that the 
point of saturation has been reached in the 
automobile industry. To that extent, busi- 
ness vagaries may more or less be corrected, 
but I am afraid that I am not ready as yet 
to aecept the all-explaining cycle 
theory as a possible remedy to our economic 
ills without a very liberal helping of salt. 


business 


Shall We Cancel Allied Debt? 


Professor Seligman has pronounced an elo- 
quent plea for the cancellation of the allied 
debt. His noble idealism is traditional in 
the great University of which he is one of 
the most honored masters, but I cannot help 
feeling that he defends his point of view 
with a passion kindled much more by his 
heart than by his reason. First of all, I 
think that it is not right to brand the debt 
as an unjust debt. The debt is a most hon- 
orable debt, both for the debtor and the cred- 
itor. It was an honor for us to rush to our 
embattled allies our material help, and it is 
an honor for the allies to owe a debt which 
wrought victory. After all, we should not 
forget that our share in the war is not only 
represented by the ten billion dollars ad- 
vanced by our Treasury. 

To say that our debt is unjust is almost 
tantamount to saying: The allies gave their 
blood: America can well afford to forget her 
dollars. When we pegged the frane and the 
pound sterling, we were not precisely mind- 
ful of our dollars. Tremendous sums of 
money were spent in France and in England 
by the A. E. F. If we had not pegged the 
france and the pound, we would probably 
have gotten much more for our dollars. The 
sums we advanced, it is true, enabled our 
allies to feed and clothe their soldiers; but, 
on the other side, did we not pay for every- 
thing our army bought overseas? I hope 
you will understand that I am not oblivious 
of the admiration and gratitude we owe to 
our allies, but I feel that it is my duty to 
explain to you why I cannot regard our debt 
as unjust. 


Suspending Debt Payment 


But now arises the question: Shall we or 
shall we not cancel the debt? 1 believe 
that the moment is ill-chosen to bring the 
question in so uncompromising a manner be- 
fore our people. Economically speaking, we 
are at present a very much harassed people; 
the burden of the taxes, the difficulties and 
hardships brought wpon us by deflation make 


it very hard for the people at large to exam- 
ine so important a question in the right 
spirit. Therefore, I propose that we should 
take a leaf out of Secretary Hughes’s book, 
and declare a holiday of ten years, during 
which the debt would be considered as non- 
existent. After the ten years have elapsed, 
the question of the cancellation should be 
taken up again. 

I believe that these ten years of an abso- 
lute suspension of the effects of the debt 
would create an atmosphere of. judicious 
aloofness. We should then be in a much 
better position and also in a much better 
mood to approach so vast a proposition. Be- 
sides, let it not be forgotten that the na- 
tions have not found their bearings; 
they are still uncertain as to which roads, 
political or economic, they should follow; 
there is still much to be done and much to 
be undone. The actual burden of the debt 
should be removed during these difficult 
years, and we should say to our debtors: 
“You must have but one thought in mind; 
that is to put your own house in order, and 
you shall not during the next ten years be 
hampered in your efforts by the demands of 
your creditors.” 


as yet 


Economic Reorganization in First Stages 


The reorganization of Europe, in spite of 
many admirable and even successful efforts, 
is still in its first 
which have so often 
as yet taken on a definite form. The allied 
world, and more especially London and 
Rome, begin to realize that German repara- 
tions may under certain conditions become 
a curse in disguise. 


stages. 


The reparations 


been revised, have not 


Walter Rathenau, speaking in Munich on 
September 2s8th, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of German industries, boldly declared: 
“Complete fulfilment of all the demands 
made upon us by the Versailles Treaty, and 
the ultimatum, would injure the world’s 
economic system to a far greater extent 
than it would us.” It is not for Germany 
to say we cannot pay, the world’s economic 
system “will one day utter a non possumus, 
and we in Germany shall 
day.” 


live to see that 

Germany, instead of paying in _ gold, 
which is impossible, may well be in a posi- 
tion to make payment in kind; but the ques- 
tion remains: Can the world afford to ac- 
cept such payments in kind? I am afraid 
that the Vergilian line Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes could be written across many 
a reparation clause: “I fear the 
bearing reparations.” 


Germans 



















HE most vital question we American 

people have to deal with now and for 

a long time to come is taxation in its 
various forms. 

Speaking of taxes, Chief Justice Marshall, 
when he as Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court was defining the Govy- 
ernment’s powers under the Constitution, said 
“The power to tax is the life blood of the 
nation. Destroy this power and the Govern- 
ment dies.” There is no truer aphorism than 
“Man can only be certain and sure of two 
Nothing affecting 
the citizens of this country is more important 


things, death and taxes.” 


than taxes and their effect upon business 
and everyday life; consequently any knowl- 
edge of them no matter how superficial is 
a thing to be desired, though it were better 
if we could take Pope's advice: 

“A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 

The writer intends to show the in- 
justice, illegality and apparent unconstitu- 
tionality of that part of the United States 
Estate Tax Law which imposes a tax on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies payable to 
a specific beneficiary, but first must be laid 
the ground work. 

Inheritance taxes, historically, are of an 
cient origin. Historians say the Assyrians, 
Chaldeans and Egyptians before the time of 
Moses, the Great Law Giver, had in foree 
laws relating to this tax. It is well known 
Julius Caesar embraced in his Code this tax, 
defining it and directing from whom and how 
it was to be collected. It existed in the 
Middle Ages as part of the feudal system 
and now all but seven States of the Union 
have inheritance tax laws and all the civilized 
nations of the inhabited globe have this 
tax in one form or another. 

It is commonly ealled a privilege tax and 
is imposed by reason of the theory that the 
Government, whether it is a Government by 
a king or by the people is the owner of 
all property. This tax is interchangeably de- 
fined and called inheritance, succession, 
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transfer, death duties, estate and probate 
duty tax. The contention of this article is 
that the Federal Estate Tax which is part 
of the United States Revenue Act of 1915, 
which became effective February 25, 1919, so 
far as estates are concerned, taxing pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies payable to a 
specific or named beneficiary, is unjust, il- 
legal and unconstitutional. 

The provisions of this Act imposing this 
tax are found in Section 402 F, which makes 
a part of decedent’s estate’ proceeds of this 
class of life insurance policies and _ there- 
fore taxes the proceeds thereof in excess 
of $40,000. The Treasury Regulations, No. 
37, define the word “beneficiary” to mean “a 
person or persons entitled to the actual en- 
joyment of the insurance money.” Congress 
in its infinite wisdom, great learning and 
abundant knowledge by its simple ipse dixit 


’ 


made these laws, viz. proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies payable to named, designated 
or specific beneficiaries a part of the dead 
man’s estate, a thing heretofore unheard of 
and never before attempted by any previous 
inheritance tax of the United States itself 
or of any State in the Union. All the late 
text writers, especially Otis and Gleason, 
say this is a new, novel and unlooked for de- 
parture in Inheritance Tax Legislation and 
all express grave doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of this part of the United States 
Estate Tax Law. 

The United States now stands alone in 
attempting to taxing this species of prop- 
erty. The State of Tennessee in 1919, copy- 
ing after and following the example of the 
United States, passed an inheritance tax law 
taxing life insurance payable to beneficiaries 
other than decedent’s estate. This law was 
unanimously repealed by both houses:at the 
1921 session of the Tennessee Legislature 
and being approved by the Governor, Alf. 
Taylor, became a law. The writer had the 
pleasure and honor of appearing before the 
House and Senate Committees in favor of 
the repeal of this law. 

An inheritance tax which is a privilege tax 
is only imposed upon or levied on a man’s 
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estate. Hence, in order to sustain my pre- 
vious assertion, this United States tax is il- 
legal, unjust and unconstitutional; we must 
know two things: First, what is a man’s es- 
tate legally defined to be by Inheritance Tax 
Law ; and second, what kind of a contract is 
an insurance policy payable named, 
specific and designated beneficiary. 

The broad and comprehensive definition 
of Estate is all that property, real, personal 
or mixed; tangible and intangible, in 
which a man dies seized and possessed of 
and which is distributed either by the owner 
disposing of same by will or 
tributed to and held by 
statutes of descent and 
place or locality where where 
the property is situated. The policy of life 
insurance made in favor of and payable to 
a named, specific or 


to a 


esse 


which is dis- 
persons under the 
distribution of the 


one dies or 


designated beneficiary 
trilateral contract, the 
parties to which are the insurer (the insur- 
ance company), the insured and the benefi- 
ciary (the one in whose favor the policy is 
made). 


is defined to be a 


The insurer agrees that if the insured pays 
at stated periods-as long as he lives a cer- 
tain fixed sum of money it (the insurer) at 
insured’s death will pay to beneficiary a sum 
of money which is called proceeds. Accord- 
ing to terms of this policy the insured dur- 


ing his lifetime cannot change the beneficiary 


or substitute or name another as beneficiary 
unless the insurer consents. 


Never can the 
any 
beneficiary 
policy. As stated before 
the inheritance tax is only levied on deced- 
ent’s property, hence if legally these proceeds 
of such life insurance policy are not dece- 
dent’s property, they are not 
liable for this tax. 
the decisions of the 


insured by 
beneficiary 


will 
than the 
nated in the 


name other 


desig- 


subject to or 
Up to the present time 

State Courts of last 
resort have in an unbroken line of decisions 
held such property, that is, proceeds of a life 
insurance policy payable to beneficiary, not 
property of decedent and therefore not tax- 
able. 

In Tyler vs. Treasurer (266 Mass. 396), it 
was held the beneficiary’s interest was a 
vested and vested at the time policy 
was taken out and not at or after decedent’s 
death and proceeds consequently not subject 
to or liable for inheritance tax. In Bullen’s 
Estate (143 Wis., 512), it was held that pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policy payable to 
assured’s wife, though assigned by assured 
to a trust company, the wife not having re- 
linquished her rights therein, remained the 
property of the wife and not part of 


one ; 


was 
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the estate of 
taxable. 


decedent Bullen and was not 


In the matter of Parsons (117 App. Div. 
321, 102, N. Y. Supp. 168), it was held that an 
insurance policy payable to the estate of in- 
sured, which later is regularly assigned to 
insured’s wife, in 
not, where she 
transfer tax. 
ed that 


ease she survives him, is 
survive him, liable to 
The Court in its opinion stat- 
this was not 
ment “intended to 
at or after such mentioned in 
the statutes, but an absolute assignment of 
the interest of the assignor in the policy. 

In the matter of Elting (78 Wis. 692, Supp. 
238, N. Y.), the insurance policy was pay- 
able to the “administrators, executors or as- 
signs,” but it recited that this was for the 
“express benefit of his wife, Carrie D. Elt- 
ing, and surviving children.” Upon this state 
of facts, the Court held that the proceeds 
of the policy did not go to the estate, but 
that the administrator was merely trustee of 
the fund, which could not be 
creditors, and therefore 
inheritance tax. 

It is thus this is the law of the 
different states of the Union and shows what 
Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin 
have decided should this question come be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that the Court should accordance 
with the State court decisions, that the tax 
imposed by and collected under this part of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 would be declared to be 
illegal and unjust, the law unconstitutional 
and the amount of tax so collected would be 
ordered refunded. No one as yet who paid 
this tax has brought suit to have it refunded, 
but in the opinion of the writer, should suit 
be brought to have the amount of this tax 
paid by executor of any one since February 
25, 1919, the plaintiff would recover the 
amount of the tax so paid for the reasons 
and on the authorities before and above set 
out and quoted. 

In addition, if the Court would follow out 
and apply the law as laid down in United 
States vs. Stanley Field, Exr., which is re- 
ported in the May number of Journal of the 
American Bar 123). (This 
was a case where United States Revenue Coi- 
lector for Illinois held a taxable property 
disposed of by Mrs. Field by power of ap- 
pointment and executor pay tax un- 
der protest. Executor paid and sued in 
United States Courts:) there would be no 
question of the plaintiff’s success in having 
any tax so paid refunded as Justice Pitney, 
who delivered 


does 


the case of an assign- 
take effect 
death” as 


in possession 


reached by 


was not subject to 


clear, 


decide in 


Association (p. 


made 


the opinion, says: 
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The tarable estate must be (1) an 
interest of the decedent at the time of his 
death, (2) which after his death, is sub- 
ject to the payment of the charges against 
his estate, and the erpenses of its admin- 
istration, and (3) is subject to distribu- 
tion as part of his estate. The conditions 
are expressed conjunctively and it would 
be inadmissible in construing a taring act 
to read them as if prescribed disjunctively. 
Hence, unless the appointed interest ful- 
filled all three conditions, it was not tar- 
able under this clause. 

Further Justice Pitney says: 

It follows that the interest in question, 
not having been the property of Mrs. Field 
at the time of her death, nor subject to 
any distribution as part of her estate, was 
not tarable under clause (a). 

We deem it equally clear that it was not 
within clause (b). That clause is the com- 
plement of (a), and is aptly descriptive 
of a transfer of an interest in decedent's 
oun property in his lifetime, intended to 
take effect at or after his death. It can- 
not, without undue laxity of construction, 
be made to cover a transfer resulting from 
a testamentary execution by decedent of 
a power of appointment over property 
not his own, 


Take this decision in the Field case and 
apply it to proceeds of life insurance poli 
cies payable to beneficiaries being taxed by 
reason of (f) of Sec. 4083 of Revenue Act of 
IN1S, and it will be seen that the three nec- 
essary facts that must exist conjunctively 
in order that the United States could tax 
these proceeds of life insurance policies pay- 
able to beneficiaries, which after decedent's 
death can be subjected to payment of debts 
of estate or charges of administering same, 
or can be distributed as part of decedent’s 
estate, either by will or by statute of descent 
and distribution do not exist. It will be 
seen these proceeds are not part of dece- 
dent’s estate because (1) decedent at death 
had no interest in these proceeds; (2) these 
sums of money were not subject to payment 
of his debts; (8) they were not devised by 
will or distributed as part of decedent's es- 
tate according to statutes of descent and 
distribution, therefore should not be taxed. 

It seems, therefore, that the Supreme 
Court would hold that this part of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 is unconstitutional and the 
taxes so paid under its provisions should 
be reimbursed. It could also be shown that 
this provision of Federal Estate Tax law 
violates the Constitution. 
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LINCOLN TRUST CO. ACQUIRED BY 
MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York has announced that it has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Lincoln 
Trust Company and will continue to oper- 
ate the branches of that institution. This 
is the third large bank which has been taken 
over by the Mechanics and Metals Bank 
within the last eight years. In 1914 it took 
over the Fourth National Bank, and in June, 
1920, it took over the Produce Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, thereby 
branches. 


establishing nine 


The Lincoln Trust Company has three 
branches, one located at 2077 Broadway, near 
Seventy-second street; another at 346 Broad- 
way, and another at 7 Wall street. The 
main bank is at 204 Fifth avenue. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the branch at 7 Wall 
street will ultimately be closed, because of 
its proximity to the main bank of the Me- 
chanics and Metals, at Pine and Nassau 
streets. 

Net demand deposits of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, according to the latest official fig- 
ures of the New York Clearing House state- 
ment, amount to $20,574,000, while the de- 
posits of the Mechanics and Metals total 
$141,.908,000. Hence the total deposits of 
the consolidated institution will exceed $162,- 
000.000, the eighth largest total of all the in- 
stitutions which are members of the New 
York Clearing House. The capital of the 
Lincoln Trust Company is $2,000,000 and its 
undivided profits $1,236,000, while the capi- 
tal of the Mechanics and Metals is $10,000,- 
000 and the undivided profits $16,523,000, 


The official announcement reads as follows: 

“Interests identified with the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of this city have 
today purchased the controlling interest in 
the steck of the Lincoln Trust Company. 
Frank J. Egan, the chairman of the Board, 
and Alexander S. Webb, the president of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, under whose able 
management the company has shown marked 
development and progress, will continue in 
their respective official positions. 

“These gentlemen, together with the other 
members comprising the official staff, will 
continue in charge of the management of the 
business under the general banking policy 
of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
with the ultimate object in view of merging 
both institutions and continuing the head 
office and branches of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany thereafter as branches of the Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank. 
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WHAT BRINGS CUSTOMERS INTO A BANK OR TRUST 
COMPANY? 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SERVICE AND SOLICITATION 


WILLIAM GANSON ROSE 


T takes all 
world of 
quick, the 


SOUTS ° 


folks to 
rich, the 
sweeties 


kinds of 
ours; the 
slow, the 


make this 
poor, the 
and the 
and if you wish to see them all, the 
optimist, the crank, the young, the old, the 
large, the small—just linger in a bank. 
Some customers grow red and 
e’er they stand in they promptly call 
the service bad and either snarl or whine, 
when reach the teller’s cage they 
abuse blame, but still that teller 
tactful game. 
with a smile, “I’m 
we've not you 
for quite a while.” The customer is hushed. 
“That boy of yours looks like his dad. He 
is? That's fine! 


mad when 
line: 


and 
hurl 
doesn't 


they 
and 
rage, who knows the 
Instead he answers 


SOrry we're SO rushed : 


seen 


Good day.” The customer 


forgets he’s mad and hurries on his way. 

Enlisting the Customer as a Business Getter 
Now, here’s a thought for every bank—im- 

portant as it’s true, the e’en 


is always ad man too. By 
word of mouth he'll advertise the good points 


customer 
though a crank 


and the bad, and so, you see, the bank. that’s 
wise will keep its patron glad. 

A customer will bring friends if he is 
pleased with you, and so the process never 
for they bring their friends, too. But 
if a customer pulls out, through lack of tact 
made mad, will put to 
rout, for he’s a 

Whenever a 


ends 
some business he 
harmful ad. 
customer complains, a smile 
and word of cheer, backed by active, tactful 
brains, will make gloom disappear. Most 
any teller in a bank can handle money well, 
but he who smooths the grumpy crank 
sell as well as tell. 
Through friends, it 
turn a steady light 
and wise—“The 
bank that renders efficient service in a 
friendly, personal, courteous, helpful 
can repeat the statement of Mellon 


pays to advertise, so 
upon that 
customer is 


slogan, keen 
right!” Any 


way, 
I do not 


From 
Association 


1992 


address 
of the 


delivered Financia!’ {drertisers’ 
Cleveland Advertising Club on Jan. 24, 


before 


refer to the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
to the baby-food manufacturer—“We are ad- 
vertised by our loving friends.” 


Various Forms of Solicitation 


And now let us discuss getting ’em through 
solcitation. 

The business department of a 
should be the getting 
this department. The central 
file should play its taking up 
list after another for letter solicitation. Too 
many banks regard a central 
to be builded instead of as a 
used, 


bank 
machine in 


new 
business 
charge of 
part as one 
thing 
machine to be 


file as a 


It should carry the names of the custom- 
who should be cus- 
departments and the 
names of prospects that the bank aims to 
And then, by volley after volley of 
letters and printed matter, it should bring in 
profitable business 


ers in each department 
tomers of additional 


secure, 


The officers of a bank should be solicitors 


for business, calling upon more 
prospects themselves and 
through their and 
the new business department. 
The should be trained 
men. Campaigns for new savings accounts 
should be held at year and 


every relative, friend and business associate 


important 
co-operating 
with 


suggestions advice 


employees 


sales- 


least once a 


of each of the employees should be a 
tomer of the bank. 
There are 


cus- 
many special methods of get- 
ting customers, for example the Christmas, 
Thrift and Vacation Clubs, all worth while 
mediums if properly used, and not conducted 
at too great an expense. 

Some banks have premium campaigns, but 
excepting in rare cases, these prove eventu- 
ally to be unwise unprofitable 
ments, 


and invest- 
Improving Relations 

The next medium I 

call, “Improving 

one of the 


will discuss, I 
Relationships.” 
biggest of all 


might 
Here is 
opportunities for 
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banks and one that is adequately developed 
by not more than one bank in a hundred, 
Let me explain what I mean. 

The officers of every bank should have 
their schedules arranged so that a part of 
their time can be devoted to calling upon 
commercial customers. Every important com- 
mercial customer should receive at least two 
ealls each year. These calls’ should be 
prompted by the spirit of friendship, not 
business, by showing an interest in the cus- 
tomer and not by asking hin: to show a 
greater interest in the bank. 

The officer should pay his respects to the 
company, should ask the privilege of seeing 
the new addition to the plant, or the new 
machine or the new product, and should ask 
to meet the new officer. 

Not once during his call should he men- 
tion the bank unless the customer starts the 
conversation in that direction. 

You may ask what is the good of such 
an interview. I will tell you how it works 
out in actual practice. The customer is 
pleased, he mentions the call to his associates 
and after receiving several calls, he takes occa- 
sion to make theremark frequently,““The Tenth 
National is certainly a friendly institution. 
They are always showing an interest in what 
we are doing at the plant.” When one of 
these pleased customers learns that a new 
concern is coming to town or hears some 
other good tip for the bank, he gets busy on 
the telephone. Furthermore, the flattering in- 
vitation to transfer his business to another 
institution or to split it up among two or 
three, generally gets the answer, “I’m quite 
well satisfied, thank you, with the Tenth 
National.” 

The small town bank should carry out 
these principles just as well as the big city 
bank. I heard recently of a country banker 
who has a novel plan for developing friend- 
ship. He frequently jumps into his car and 
ealls upon the farmers of his community. 
He takes with him a camera. Then he snaps 
the farmhouse or the prize livestock or some- 
thing else about the farm, in which the 
farmer takes particular pride. As he leaves, 
he says to the farmer, “Drop into the bank 
the next time you’re down town and see 
the proofs of these pictures. I'll have any- 
thing that you like finished up.” And those 
pictures lead to the development of a beau- 
tiful friendship. 

And then occasional letters to customers 
can be made indirect business builders. A 
message of congratulation should be sent 
when the customer is known to have re- 
ceived a big order; all the automobile parts 
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manufacturers of the town should be notified 
when the bank hears that a new automobile 
manufacturing concern is to be moved to 
town; a congratulatory message should be 
sent to the general manager upon his elec- 
The contractors and 
building material people and everybody else 
who might be interested should be notified 
when the bank hears of an opportunity that 
would interest them. 


tion to the presidency. 


Such calls and such letters I term improvy- 


ing relationships. It gets ’em. 


Value of the Progressive Spirit 


Now let us’ discuss building business 
through a progressive spirit. I have in mind 
creating a mental attitude of loyalty and 
enthusiasm on the part of all the employees, 
maintaining a continuous pride on the part 
of directors and stockholders, manifesting in- 
terest in the town, the citizenship and the 
nation, and thus developing a character that 
commands respect and admiration. That 
gets ’em. 

These points can be worked out in various 
ways through talks to school children and 
invitations to classes to visit the bank, 
through talks on home economics to wom- 
en’s clubs, through talks on business and 
banking to organizations of men, through 
leadership of members of the bank’s staff in 
worthy civic and philanthropic enterprises. 

I will not have time to discuss how the 
bank building gets them—wins customers 
through the convenience of its location and 
the attractiveness of its architecture and ar- 
rangement, nor will I have time to discuss 
the lure of carefully planned departments 
for women and for organizations that desire 
to hold their meetings where the quarters 
will be comfortable and the rent will be nil. 
In this connection I might tell you about the 
Farmers Trust Company of Lebanon, Penn., 
where they have not only a room for public 
meetings, but also a room for public auc- 
tions, another for women customers and still 
another for homeless corporations—young 
corporations that have not as yet offices in 
which to begin business. This bank gives 
these homeless corporations desks, telephones 
and necessary equipment. It’s the biggest 
bank in a big district because its progres- 
Siveness gets ‘em. 

Frank G. Burrows is assistant manager of 
publicity at the Irving National Bank, New 
York. Daniel V. Casey, formerly manager, 
is now with the Charles Daniel Frey Agency. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


J. ARTHUR HOUSE 
President, Trust Company Division, A. B. A. who presided at the 11th Annual 
Banquet of the Trust Companies of the United States 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 


HE eleventh annual banquet of the 

Trust Companies of the United States, 

held on the evening of February 16th 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 
and given under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association, was attended by the largest 
gathering of trust company officials and 
bankers since these functions were first 
started. These annual banquets have come 
to be recognized as the most important and 
representative gatherings of the year in 
New York, attracting men from all parts 
of the nation and helping to develop the 
fraternal spirit among bank and trust com- 
pany men. The eleventh annual gathering 
was no exception, but proved unusually suc- 
cessful from every viewpoint. 

While the speakers of the evening—aside 
from the opening remarks made by Presi- 
dent J. A. House—did not discuss specific 
banking or trust company topics, their ad- 
dresses covered some of the most vital top- 
ics engaging the attention of bankers and 
business men. President House commented 
upon the extraordinary growth of the trust 
companies and compared their status on the 
completion of the twenty-fifth or silver an- 
niversary of the Trust Company Division 
with the comparatively small showing of 
trust company activity a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. He brought vividly before the 
minds of his hearers the very important and 
essential part which trust company business 
and service occupies in the National economic 
and financial structure. 

The first speaker called upon by President 
House was Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, 
president of Union College, who proved to 
be both whimsical and instructive in his sur- 
vey of questions that are uppermost in the 
minds of all thoughtful people. He pleaded 
for sanity and rationalism as well as fair 
play as the most powerful agents to help 
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bring about solution of economic and politi- 
cal probleims rather than recourse to danger- 
ous “isms” and false ideas of mass influence. 
“Conciliation” was the one point he empha- 
sized above all and he pictured the Arma- 
ment Limitation Conference as the rising of 
the sun upon a world cherishing new hopes 
of peace and prosperity. 

The second and last speaker of the even- 
ing was Sir Paul Dukes, who was recently 
knighted by England for his remarkably 
clever and valuable service as former chief 
of the British Secret Service in Soviet 
Russia. His address proved to be of absorb- 
ing interest to his auditors despite the late- 
ness of the evening. He handled the sub- 
ject of “What Should We Do with Russia?’ 
in a masterful way; counselling approach 
through relief and similar influences rather 
than through trade or recognition, in any 
way, of the Soviet regime. He placed most 
stress upon the probability of internal strife 
between the various schools of communistie 
thought, the gradual growth of the religious 
element and the forces that seek in Russia 
to re-establish normal contacts. 

Chairman House also read a letter from 
President Harding which was warmly re- 
ceived, the evening’s program being formallly 
opened with a standing toast to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The attendance 
was well within the thousand figure and 
the representation included delegates from 
all sections of the country. The guests of 
honor, seated at the head table were: Hon- 
orable George V. MeLaughlin, Honorable 
William E. Tuttle, Mr. Walter Frew, Mr. 
Thomas B. McAdams, Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, 
Honorable Benjamin Strong, Mr. Herbert 
Bayard Swope, Mr. J. Arthur House, Dr. 
Charles Alexander Richmond, Sir Paul 
Dukes, Mr. Charles H. Sabin, Mr. P. A. S. 
Franklin, Mr. F. D. Underwood, Mr. Dan- 
iel Willard, Mr. Fred N. Shepherd. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 


AT ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


BANQUET OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


J. A. HOUSE 


President of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. and President of The Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 


ADIES 
the 


and Gentlemen; Members of 
the 


and 


Trust Company Division of 


imerican Bankers’ Association 
our guests: 

The year 
fifth or 


Company 


just closed marks the 
silver anniversary of the 
Division of the American Bank- 
Association, and it may be of interest 
to briefly refer to the developments which 
have taken place during this period. 

The importance of trust has 
grown until they recognized as 
an actual necessity in every important city 


twenty- 
Trust 


ers 


companies 
today are 
of our country, forming an important 
of our financial system and the 
which were formerly exercised by 
clusively have granted by 
National banks, which are 
operating trust departments. 

some 


part 
functions 
them ex- 
Congress to 


generally 


been 
very 
idea of the growth of trust compa- 
nies may be had by comparing the resources 
of the institutions with twenty-five 
years The total all trust 
companies in the United States in 1896, num- 
bering 251, were $843,000,000, while on June 
30, 1921, according to the figures compiled by 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of this city, the latest available, 2,390 
trust companies reported over 
$12,000,000,000, representing practically one- 
third of the entire banking resources of the 
country ; and 


those of 


resources of 


ago. 


resources of 


if we were able to get 
the 


together 
the trust 
there is 
figures would be 


figures covering 
departments of these institutions, 
little doubt but that these 
multiplied many times. 


resources of 


Trust Company Service Covers Wide Field 


Our activities touch every phase of the 
business, industrial, educational, professional 
and even political life of the nation, and the 
facilities and offered are being 
availed of by our people in ever increasing 


numbers year by year, and to you men here 


services 


tonight and 
high the honor of 
credit for this 
trust companies. 


your associates who have held 
ealling is the 
remarkable the 
What the future holds none 
of us can tell, but judging the future by the 


past, 


your due 


success of 


there is no reason to expect 
success during the next 25 years. 

As an indication of trust companies 
were earlier regarded and the hostility of the 
lawmakers to them, 
president of the Mississippi 
Company of St. and 
Trust Company relates 
ing incident. 


less 


any 
how 


Breckinridge Jones, the 
Valley Trust 
father of the 
this amus- 
He was advocating some legis 


Louis, 
Division, 


lation for trust companies in the State when 
a Senator said to him, “My friend, if you 
pass this bill, there is nothing on God’s green 
earth that trust could not do.” 

Mr. Jones, in order to inject a little levity 
into the situation, “Yes, I do not 
think that trust companies could have twins.” 
The Seantor replied, “Well, they certainly do 
not need to have offspring, bill 
will give them 


companies 


answered, 


because this 
life everlasting.” 
Perhaps the fact that trust companies have 


corporate life, which is another way of say- 


ing everlasting life on earth, may have some- 
thing to do with their success 


Past Year a Trying One 

Now, I realize that the 
supposed to any of 
cannot 


toastmaster is not 
the talking. but I 
saying a word or 
situation. The year just 
doubt the most try- 
ing and difficult vear through which we have 
ever passed. Financial institutions have been 
called upon to face problems and situations 
of a kind and character 
heretofore existed and how well they 
measured up to the responsibility placed 
upon them the years to come will tell 
Conditions are not yet anywhere near nor- 
mal and before we can 
many questions to be 


do 
refrain from 
about the present 
closed without 


two 


has been 


which have never 


have 


there 
Just as 


get back are 


solved. fast 
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as we solve these problems in a_ practical 
way, may we count upon a steady and nor 
mal approach to normal activity. The unfa- 
vorable exchange existing not only in Europe 
but in all of the countries with which the 
United States transacts business must be 
remedied. Future development and _ pros- 
perity among our farmers, our manufactur- 
ers and merchants are directly and indirect- 
ly affected by these conditions. Labor, too, 
must bear its fair share of the deflation 
which must take place before we come back 
to normal. It is apparent, therefore, that 
strikes for higher wages are certainly not in 
keeping with the present order of things; in 
fact, they only tend to keep the industrial 
situation unsettled and naturally prevent 
stabilization of prices and hamper in- 
creased production and sales. 


Bonus Legislation Undesirable 

It is desirable for Congress to place upon 
the nation’s statute books fair and equitable 
tax laws which will enable business to go 
forward and will encourage flow of capital 
into investment channels to build up our in- 
dustries and railroads, and not as now into 
non-taxable, non-productive securities ; a rea- 
sonable income and inheritance tax, supple- 
mented by a general sales tax, should be sub 
stituted for the present unfair tax imposed 
on income and business. Our Government 
should provide for the relief and care of our 
wounded soldiers of the Great War, but for 
Congress at this time, in the face of the ex- 
isting financial and business conditions to 
pass the proposed soldiers’ bonus bill would 
place added burdens upon our already over 
burdened, tax-ridden, over-taxed country, and 
would be a grievous mistake. 

Such legislation is wrong in principle, 
tending to place the sordid mark of the dol- 
lar upon the duty and patriotism, which 
every citizen owes to his country, and strikes 
at the very foundation upon which the safety 
of our Government rests. 

Moreover, the credit of our railroads must 
be restored and Congress should promptly 
pass such legislation as will bring about 
these results. I am confident that one by 
one the difficulties leading to the normal re 
turn of conditions will come to pass soon. 
The Conference, just over, in Washington, 
will have far reaching results in the realm 
of finance and commerce. 

It is achieving things, great things, in the 
reduction of Government expenditures. The 
coming economic conference, called to con- 
sider economic and financial questions of the 
world to be held at Genoa, should have a very 
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THeEopoRE G. SMITH 

Vice-President Central Union Trust Co. of New York a 
Vice-President of the Trust Company Division who preside¢ 
at the Mid-Winter Conference of Trust Companies 
helpful effect upon the stabilization of ex- 
change and open the way for the exchange 
of the commodities of the nations. which is 
almost impossible by reason of the chaotic 
conditions of the various countries. Let us, 
therefore, look forward with confidence to 
the future and do our share in helping to 
solve the problems with which the entire 
world is now confronted. 

At the conclusion of his opening re marks 
Toastmaster House introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Charles Aleran- 
der Richmond, as follows: 

One of the institutions which is having 
a great influence upon our nation today is 
the college. Our colleges and universities 
should be considered as necessary for the de- 
velopment of our life as a successful and 
happy people as any business, for our future, 
depends upon the kind of education which 
we give to our young men and women who 
are to take the places of those who are ear- 
rying on the business and Government today. 
We are fortunate, indeed, in having with us 
tonight Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, 
president of Union College of Schenectady, 
New York, who will speak upon any subject 
which he desires. 
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CONCILIATION IN POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


DR. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND 


President of Union College of Schenectady, New York 


(Address at Eleventh Annual Banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United States.) 


HERE are a good many subjects press- 

ing for discussion and for determina- 

tion. As a matter of fact, there is 
only one question that is really concerning 
the mind of the world at this moment. It 
Was suggested many years ago by Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said: “A divided 
against itself cannot stand.” And the ques- 
tion we are trying to determine, and which 
all the nations of the world their 
hearts set upon determining is: are 
we to get together?’ 

Now, just as trust implies prosperity—I 
mean prosperity in the larger sense—so dis- 
trust implies adversity and hard times. It 
may seem a paradox to you, but the whole 
matter of prosperity is not an economic ques- 
tion at all, but a_ psychological 
Prosperity is like Boston—it is a 
mind. 

We prosperity depends upon work 
and upon order and upon co-operation, but 
men will not work unless they have the will 
to work, and men will not obey the law 
unless the law is in their hearts, and men 
will never co-operate as long as they hate 
one another. 


house 


have 
“How 


question. 
state of 


say 


That is why I say prosperity 
is a state of mind, it is a psychological mat- 
ter. The enemies of prosperity are not eco- 
nomic. There are plenty of material re- 
sources in the world for everybody, but the 
difficulty is in learning how to use them 
for everybody, and that is a question of the 
mind. 


False Ideas that Stand in the Way 

At present and for centuries past, we have 
spent about half our time and more than 
half our energy in quarreling with one an- 
other as to who shall get the most of these 
resources. The result is that a few get 
more than they need and many get less than 
they need, and there is a lot of hard feeling. 
‘There are certain false ideas that stand in 


the way of getting together. I suppose ig- 
norance is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
bad feeling in the world; of the lack of co- 
operation in the world, and these false ideas 
exist in many the 


world. 


millions of minds in 

I have two or three of these ideas that I 
would like to about. The first of 
these is what the psychologists call the “com- 
plex of inferiority.” That is, 
the part of a great many 
in the world that somehow they are down- 
trodden, that they haven't a fair chance. 
That is what Shakespeare had in mind when 
in the soliloquy to Richard the Third he 
makes the hunchback say, “Deformed, un- 
finished, sent into this breathing world, half 
made up and that so lamely and unfashion- 
ably that bark at me as I halt by 
them,” and he says of himself, “I was born 
with teeth, to bite the world with.” 

That is the attitude of 
the deformed and the 
hunchbacked, mentally 
world, as they look upon 
straight and well formed. 

Then there is another falsity, and that is 
the falsity of equality, as if there were any 


speak 


the feeling on 
millions of men 


dogs 


many millions of 
crippled and the 
deformed of the 


others who are 


such things in the world as equality except- 
ing in a very limited Our Declara- 
tion of Independence talks about everybody 
being born equal, and about everybody hay- 
ing a right to pursue happiness. That is to 
be taken in a very limited sense because 
some men tried to pursue happiness 
and have found their way in the county jail 
as a result. 


sense. 


have 


Self-Determination and Equality as 
Catchwords 
Stevenson says very quaintly, “Man does 
not live by bread alone, but principally by 
catch words’—and we have those catch 
words and one of them is equality and an- 
other one of them is self-determination. You 
want to look out for that word. We roll 
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these words as sweet morsals under our 
tongues, but if you will follow them out to 
logical extremity, they end in absurdity and, 
indeed, frequently in bloodshed. 

We had sometime ago certain representa- 
tives who wanted to insist that we should 
recognize the republic of Ireland. Well, 
that was self-determination with a_ ven- 
geance. The Senators voted for that, but 
I saw a Senator immediately after the vote 
and he said that they never would have 
voted for it if they had thought it would 
pass and become a law and he said, “We 
all came out of the Senate Chamber with 
our tails between our legs.” That is the 
proper attitude. 

Self-determination is something you want 
to look out for. These are catch words and 
equality is another. I want to refer to a 
book that you never heard of, as it has some- 
thing to do with theology. It is the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism. It contains 
some very good religion and a great deal of 
hard common sense. There are 107 ques- 
tions in that book and every Scotch boy had 
to learn that. The sixty-fifth of those ques- 
tious is, “What is required in the Fifth Com- 
mandment?’ I will have to tell you what 
the Fifth Commandment is, because Wood- 
row Wilson told me once that you never 
could over-estimate the ignorance of the 
average audience. 

The Fifth Commandment is to honor your 
father and your mother, and the answer to 
what is required in the Fifth Command- 
ment is this: The Fifth Commandment re- 
quireth maintaining the honor and perform- 
ing the duties belonging to every one in their 
several places and relations as superiors, in- 
feriors and equals; and the point estab- 
lished there is that there are, and always 
will be superiors, inferiors and equals. 


History of World is History of Great Men 


We have certain men whom we call 
“great,” and their very greatness is an in- 
spiration to us. Carlisle says somewhere 
that the history of the world, so far as we 
have it, is the history of the great men who 
have lived here. We are not interested in 
past ages, just because they were long; the 
Bible tells us that Methusaleh lived 969 
years, and that is all they say about him. 
Jesus of Nazareth lived thirty-three years. 
Only three of those years were productive 
years, so far as we have any record, and yet 
those three years have accomplished more 
than all lives of all the men who have ever 
lived in the world since the world began. 
Why was that? Why do we honor that 
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Name above every name? Because He was 
superior. 

We are between two great birthdays of 
our two great Americans, Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. Why do we honor Washington? 
Why is that superb, austere, great shaft 
rising at Washington? Why do we put up 
such a shaft? Because he was_ superior. 
Why do we take that log cabin where Lin- 
coln was born, and encase it in precious mar- 
ble? You go there and look at that marble 
and you say, “What is there?’ and you go 
in there and you see a half-decayed log cabin 
and you say, “What is this? There must be 
still something further inside,” and you look 
inside and you say, “There is nothing.” 
There is the spirit of Abraham Lincoln 
there. And why do we honor that man? 
Because he was superior. 


Mass Psychology and Consciousness 

There is a great deal of talk nowadays 
about the masses, about mass psychology, 
mass consciousness, community conscience, 
and all those things that have to do with 
great masses of people. That is all very 
well, but there goes with it a sort of an 
implication that the individual doesn’t count 
for very much. In my judgment, all this 
talk about mass or a great deal of it is a 
mass of nousense. Whenever you see an 
important thing done in the world, you may 
make up your mind that an important man 
did it. There is a tendency nowadays to 
belittle great men, say they were just like 
everybody else. Sometimes they try to be 
little great men by comparing them to small 
men. (Laughter.) 

Sometimes they try to annihilate them al- 
together. Why there are some who say 
Homer never lived, and a German has writ- 
ten a book declaring that Jesus never lived, 
but when you read the Illiad and when you 
read the sermon on the Mount, you might 
as well make up your mind that somebody 
resembling Homer or resembling Jesus was 
somewhere around when those things were 
written. 

There is another false idea: that is the 
inordinate faith of a great many men to 
putting in mechanical theories for the re- 
generation of human society. They come 
under different names—syndicalism, com- 
munism, socialism, collectivism, and all the 
rest. They have tried that a great many 
times, but does anybody here or anywhere 
else know of any experiment of the kind 
that has been permanently successful? In 
Russia they are already giving up their 
communistic notions, because they don’t 
work, 
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A book has recently been written by Mrs. 
Webster, called “World Revolution.” She 
traces the history of these movements way 
back to 1185 when there was an organiza- 
tion formed in France called the Confrére 
de la Paix. Their object was to cause wars 
to cease. Incidentally, they were going to 
take the property of everybody else and di- 
vide it among themselves. These perfectly 
disinterested people get to the point where 
they find something is going, and they want 
to be there to get their slice in the melon. 
That didn’t get very far. 

In 1776, the year of our Declaration of 
Independence, the Order of the Illuminati 
was formed. It was formed by a Bavarian 
called Adam Vishaubt. Their program was 
the abolition of monarchy and of all ordered 
government, abolition of private property, 
the abolition of inheritance, the abolition of 
the family, the abolition of religion, the 
community of women. Does that sound like 
anything we have heard in recent years? I 
venture to say that is pretty nearly the Rus- 
sian program. 


The Question of Equality 

Now this matter of equality—why is it 
that we are born most of us have 
been, in favorable surroundings, with oppor- 
tunities and many millions in the world with 
no opportunity? The poor man may be the 
man of the two, and yet he 
starve, while many a man 
whom he knows inferior to him in char- 
acter, while many a man wastes and 
wallows—you can’t blame people for feeling 
pretty sore about that, and the worst of it 
is that many of these under dogs look as if 
they always would be under dogs. 

There is one thing we ought to set our 
minds to. We ought to see to it that this 
inequality, which exists and probably always 
will exist—that this inequality does not 
mean luxury for the few and want for the 
many. Such ought not to 
rest until we at effort as 
long as we live to see to it every one 


here as 


decent 
must suffer and 


more 


even 


men as we are 
make the 
that 
of God’s creatures has some kind of a chance 
to be raised above the limit of want 
and to have his share of human happiness. 
That is a fair deal. 
Pursuing Dreams of Utopia 


least 


mere 


What shall we say to these mechanical 
theories that promise these Utopias, that 
fascinate our minds. The picture of human 
life, where every man has his own house, 
with plenty of good food and plenty of good 
clothing for himself and his family, with 
music in the home and flowers in the garden, 
and some money in the bank, and comfort of 


body and of mind, with education and in 
telligence-and happiness, where all these de 
formities of mind and body and spirit that 
we see on every hand are done away with, 
and there is nothing but a world of peace 
and of happiness—what an appeal that 
to every generous mind! And yet when we 
try to work it out in any one of these mech- 
anical ways, what happens? 

What has happened in Russia? 
million men, women and children 
partly on account of the drought, no 
but partly also, and mainly 
lieve, because of the industrial and economic 
chaos brought about by this communistic 
tvranny which is in control there in Russia! 
Even in the smaller ways we have illustra- 
tions. I suppose labor unions upon the whole 
have greatly improved the condition of the 
workingman and yet we know how fre- 
quently that power has been abused. If we 
are going to get anywhere, we have got to 
start with the proposition that David Harum 
stated in his own inimitable way, that there 
Was about as much human nature in some 
folks as there is in some other folks. That 
is to say, we have got to get back to the ele- 
mental springs of that are in the 
human mind and work those. 

Men are not as a rule even. The longer 
we live, the more we believe in our fellow- 
men. There is a part of 
practically every man, reaching upward 
toward God and outward toward his fel 
lowman. There is striking feature of 
all these mechanical many of 
them—I think practically all of them—and 
that is, that they disregard the motives of 
religion. When they do that, they prove 
their insane psychology because the most 
moving motives of the have always 
been motives of religion. You can’t even get 
anything started in this world without good 
will, and all the good will in the world runs 
back to that message of will that 
sounded at Bethlehem. 

The President's armament 
sage was a message of hope; | 
are learning our lesson; at all events, we 
are learning to be better men, for 
of all the inefficient things of the world, divi- 
sion is the most inefficient; of all the costly 
things, whether in the family or in the na- 
things, whether in the family, in the nation 
or in yourself, division is the most costly. 


has 


Twenty 
starving, 
doubt, 
also, as I be- 


action 
upon 


response on the 


one 


theories, or 


W orld 


rood was 


limitation mes 


believe we 


business 


Toastmaster House then introduced the re- 
maining speaker of the evening, Sir Paul 
Dukes, formerly chief of the British Secret 
Service in Russia. 














WHAT SHOULD WE DO IN RUSSIA? 


METHODS OF APPROACH TO RE-ALIGN RUSSIA WITH THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


SIR PAUL DUKES 
Formerly Chief of British Secret Service in Soviet Russia 


(Address at Eleventh Annual Banquet of 
the Trust Companies of the United States.) 
R. Richmond in his speech made 
reference to the suppression of per- 
these individuals who 
means for the regenera- 
tion of the world. That the most 
vital points in the communistic régime in 
namely, that they have made an 
attempt to suppress all individu- 
completely. 


sonality by 
propose mechanical 


is one of 


Russia, 
organized 
ality 
into 
outs 


I do not this evening to go 
a long disquisition about the ins and 
Soviet régime. What I wish to do very 
briefly is to make one or two concrete pro- 
posals as to how we may approach the prob- 
Russia at the present time and aid in 
What was the Russian Bolshevik 
policy at the outset and what is it today? 
The Bolshevist Government has nothing to 
do with Russia; it is an Internationalist 
Government, it came about to bring about a 
revolution and it remains today to 
about a world revolution if it finds 
it within its power to do so. We must keep 
that fact firmly in mind. 

Why was it last year they found it neces- 
such radical changes in their 
economic policy? Just previous to that, 
there a grave insurrection in Cron- 
stadt, and Lenine realized fully if there were 
to be another revolt on a similar or greater 
would not be able to 
at the eleventh hour he began retreating very 
rapidly. Four months after that change of 
policy had been promulgated Trotzky made 
a speech in Russia in which he said that the 
policy of economic concessions was merely 
a temporary and that it was the con- 
tinued aim of the Soviet Government to pro- 
pagate the world revolution. He concluded 
his speech like this: “We shall still be able 
to manufacture and shall always gather 
forces for the world social revolution. We 
are ready to utilize every favorable circum- 


propose 


of the 


lem of 


its solution. 


world 


bring 


sary to make 


had been 


scale he stand it, so 


one, 


stance to world revolution and to 


seek world power.” 


promote 


Tactical Concessions 

Moreover in September of last year there 
secret meeting of the Third Interna- 
tional in Moscow (the Third International 
being the institution whose task it is to 
put the world revolution into effect), at 
which unemployment discussed and it 
was resolved: To foment and aggravate un- 
employment in all countries by underhand 
methods in the hope that workers would be 
driven to desperation, then the Soviet would 
openly step in and establish the reign of 
Soviet by revolution. 


was a 


was 


I have a number of such resolutions that 
I won’t bother you with now. I merely wish 
to say it is absolutely the impression of the 
Bolshevists when they talk about 
sions that they have actually changed their 
They haven’t. Their policy from 
the outset has been what they eall 
tactics. You remember how in 1917 
they clamored loudest of all for the convyo- 
cation of the Russian constituent assembly 
and when it met with the Bolshevists in 
the majority, the Bolshevists sent down a 
handful of and they dispersed the 
constituent assembly at the point of the 
bayonet. 


conces- 
spots. 


one of 
may 


sailors 


Their olive branch to capitalism, similarly 


is a move of tactics: it is not a sincere over- 
ture they are making to the capitalistic 
world. In hand they hold an olive 
branch and in the other hand they hold a 
dagger. Their aim is the same as it ever 
was; to effect by more formidable means the 
world revolution which is their greatest 
hope. If their aim is the same, then I main- 
tain our hope must always be the same 
as before, namely, the downthrow of the 
Soviet Government in Russia and the under- 
mining of Bolshevist propaganda all 
the world. 


one 


over 
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Tackling the Russian Problem 

The question is, How can we go about 
this thing? There are three ways of tack- 
ling the Russian problem and we have al- 
ready read two of them. Those three ways 
are: Active warfare against them; holding 
aloof from them; or having some form of 
dealings with them. Experience has proved 
that nothing tends to consolidate the Bolshe- 
vik power so much as active warfare against 
it. On the other hand, to hold completely 
aloof is already an impossibility. 

America is already affording 
Russia and has signed an 
the Soviet for that purpose. 
fore, in one way or another, 
with the Soviet 
our object must be in the 
those dealings serve a 


relief to 
agreement with 
We are, there- 
already having 
Government, and 
future to make 
purpose which shall 
ultimately result in the emancipation of the 
Russian people. 


dealings 


Now the 
Russia 


policy which I 
may be summed up in two 
cautious approach. We must approach her 
very cautiously indeed. 
tial difference in 
relief. 


toward 
words: 


suggest 


There is no essen- 
results between trade and 
The difficulty of trading with Russia 
at the present time is this: That you won't 
get any return for it because Russia has ab- 
solutely nothing to offer. 
lief, however, are 
are very 


The effects of re- 
many and the Bolsheviki 
much afraid of the relief which is 
going into Russia, even at 
tion. 
That 
Russian 
policy 


their own invita- 


relief is serving to prove to the 
people the futility of Communist 
abroad; it is showing the Russian 
people that the capitalistic countries are not 
rotten and decayed as the itself 
have constantly declared 


Bolsheviki 
them to be. 


At Present No Alternative to Soviet Rule 
Now, it is a very urgent matter to pre- 
vent at the present moment any sudden rev- 
olutionary change in Russia. We must, if 
we possibly can, prevent bloodshed in that 
country. Why must we prevent bloodshed? 
The fact is this—and it is a very deplorable 
fact: That at the present moment in Russia 
there appears to be absolutely no alternative 
to the present Soviet Government. 

Suppose tomorrow there were a revolution 
which would overthrow the power of Lenine 
and Trotzky; what might happen? I 
that there are statesmen in Russia, 
but they are in prison and they are not in a 
position immediately to seize the reins of 
government. It is possible that Lenine and 
Trotzky might be assassinated: then the 


believe 


good 
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country would 
archy. If, however, 
nated, With the only organization in the 
country in their hands, the only organized 
party and all the 
trated in their might within a 
short period themselves to power, 
and, of course, if they did return they would 
return with added prestige. 


be thrown into complete an- 


they were not assassi 


means of force concen- 


hands, they 


restore 


Of course, there are a number of patriotic 
Russians outside of Russia who maintain 
that they might form an alternative govern- 
ment. I believe, however, that those people, 
although they are good 
and splendid patriots, have 
out of the country to be entirely in touch 
with the psychological development of the 
Russian people during the past two or three 
years. I am afraid if they came into the 
country at the present time, they would find 
conditions so changed that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for them to adapt 
selves to the present situation. 


statesmen-like 
been too long 


men, 


them- 


It is therefore exceedingly desirable that 
whatever changes take place in Russia in 
the near future, they do not take place with 
cataclysmic The most 
thing is to revive the spirit of the 


suddenness urgent 
Russian 
people, to restore 
that certainly 
effects of 
world. 


vitality to 
would be 


and 
first 
outside 


them, 
one of the 


intercourse with the 


Helpful Influence Under Guise of Relief 


I mentioned the which the out 
side world is gaining in Russia at the pres- 
ent time, by relief. I said that the 
Soviet Government is afraid of this relief. 
We have concrete proof of that in this coun- 
try. We see how the 
country recently 
centrate the funds, ostensibly 
for starving Russians, in the hands of 
sian organizations, so that the 
ernment in Russia may 


prestige 


also 


Soviet this 


striving to con- 


agents in 
have been 
collection of 
Rus- 
Soviet Gov- 
be relieved of the 


necessity of admitting to the Russian people 


that this money and these goods have been 
provided by philanthropic capitalists. If the 
money and collected solely 
through Russian they would be 
able to boast of that fact and also to declare 
to the Russian people that these goods had 
been contributed not by the capitalists and 
not by the bourgeois, but by the working 
class of America and of other countries, as 
proving conclusively that that working class 
was in a flourishing and on the 
of seizing political power in 
tries. 


goods were 


agencies, 


state eve 


foreign coun- 


Another effect of the introduction of for- 
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eign influence into Russia under the guise 
of relief is the complete nullification 
of communist propaganda today in 
Western European states. England has had 
a bitter experiment with her trade agree- 
ment in Russia as far as trade is concerned, 
but she has had a very profitable experiment 
as far as Bolshevik propaganda in England 
is concerned. Two years ago we say the 
British Labor party was contemplating af- 
filiation with the Moscow International 
group and what do we find today after a 
year and a half experimenting with Soviet 
Russia? That the British Labor Party re- 
fuses to admit to its rank a single Commun- 
ist, and I think you will admit that that is 
a very radical change. There is, however, 
one result which may accrue from the intro- 
duction of foreign influence into Russia, 
which is much more important than any of 
those that I have just mentioned. 3y no 
means all the countries are in harmony on 
this question of intercourse with the capital- 
istic and bourgeoisie world. 


Two Sections in Communist Party 


There are two sections within the Com- 
munist party ; you may call them roughly the 
section that is interested in Russia primari- 
ly and the section that is interested in the 
world revolution primarily. The world revo- 
lutionists hold that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment came into existence with. one aim, 
namely, world revolution. The other side 
says, “No, it is true that our aim is ulti- 
mately world revolution, but we must pay 
first attention to Russia; we must consoli- 
date our power in this country and even if 
necessary, we must continue our strategic re- 
treat. 

Recently when I was in Riga, I had a 
conversation with the Prime Minister of 
Lativia, a man who is a great student of 
Russian affairs, and he predicted that un- 
der the influence of peaceful penetration, 
peaceful intervention, in Russia by relief or 
trade missions, Lenine would be driven in 
the course of this year or at the very latest, 
of next year, into open conflict with the In- 
ternationalist group, the world revolution- 
ary group supported as it is by the notori- 
ous extraordinary commission, the police 
system of the Bolsheviks. In the event of 
Lenine being driven into this conflict the 
Prime Minister of Lativia believes that he 
will throw over the extremists of the Com- 
munist party and relying upon the popularity 
which he is undoubtedly gaining in Russia 
at the present time as the result of his 
concessions and free trading of the private 


property, he will form an entirely new party 
which will not even be socialistic in its 
views, but rather radical bourgeoisie and that 
the radicals in this party will be drawn from 
the non-socialist bourgeoisie. I do believe 
certainly that we can force such a tendency 
as that by adroitly handling the situation at 
the present moment. 


Trading with Russia 

When it comes to considering the possi- 
bilities of trade with Soviet Russia, there 
are, of course, certain conditions which must 
be laid down previously to throwing our- 
selves into any venture. Before trade is 
possible with Russia, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that labor in Russia shall be again made 
free. You know that they have a system of 
what they call labor conscription and the 
workers are chained to their factories. 

The experience of English business men 
trying to get into the country to do business 
has been that the Soviet Government 
bickers at releasing workers and putting 
them under the control of foreign capitalists. 
That is, however, naturally little, a condi- 
tion on which we must insist, and I am 
convinced that when driven against a wall 
the Lenine Section of the Communist Party 
will make this concession and even greater 
concessions. We, of course, can also precipi- 
tate the abolition of the Third International 
by demanding a written declaration on the 
part of Lenine that world revolutionary 
propaganda cease. You may say, quite cor- 
rectly, but what is the worth of Lenine’s sig- 
nature? The experiment in England has 
proved that. I shall say, we shall prove 
the perfidity of Lenine’s work to the entire 
world just as we have proved it conclusively 
to British labor and cured them completely 
of their communist tendencies and I doubt 
very much, however, whether Lenine would 
dare to break his word on a worldwide scale, 
as he dare do it in one single instance. 

It is essential, before we have any trade 
dealings with Russia that we secure our- 
selves against the continuation of Bolshe- 
vik propaganda, the world over, which is 
directed by the Third International in Mos- 
cow. 


Recognition of Soviet Government Would Be 
a Crime 

I hold, therefore, that we should by any 
means in our power promote peaceful in- 
tervention in Russia, certainly by relief, and 
if it is possible by trade.~ There is, however, 
a grave danger facing the world at the pres- 
ent moment; some statesmen and politicians 
are all too prone to confuse the idea of par- 
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ment with 
ernment. J] 


dealings with the Soviet Govern- 
official recognition of that 
maintain there is absolutely no 
necessity whatsoever to recognize the Soviet 
order to continue the deal- 
ings with them, which we have been having 
for the last year or the last year and a half. 
Recognition of the Soviet 
not only be a 


Gov- 


Government in 


would 
would be a ter- 


Government 

crime, but it 

rible mistake on our part. 
The 


Soviet 


arguments against 
Government 


recognition of the 
two First, 
in principle we have no right whatsoever to 
recognize a government which represents no 
more than one-half of one per cent. of the 
entire population. The Communist party, 
at the present moment, numbers than 
half a million people, out of 130 million Rus- 
sians. You may put it this way: In Soviet 
Russia at the present moment, there is not 
more than one Bolshevik to every three hun- 
dred Russians, and yet this Government 
claims to be a representative one. However, 
we know it is not. It would crime to 
humanity to recognize such a government as 
direct accredited representatives of so huge 
a nation. 


are of sorts: 


less 


be a 


Furthermore, we 
ment into 


know how 


power. 


that govern- 


came It seized power; it 


usurped it; it has ruthlessly suppressed every 


form of liberty, and as Dr. 
pointed out this 
love, it 


Richmond has 
under the ery of 
has preached the abolition 
of all those things which we hold most dear. 
We cannot possibly perpetuate the existence 
of such a government by 
recognition, 


evening, 
brotherly 


according it of- 
ficial 


The Religious Element 

Besides the possible political developments 
in Russia in 1922, there is another factor 
which is beginning to play a very important 
part—I mean the church. There are un- 
doubtedly signs in Russia at the present 
time of a deep religious revival, of which 
the Bolshevists are dreadfully afraid. You 
know that the regard it as a 
crime on the part of any member of the Com- 
munist party so much as to enter a church. 
Recently, there was a purge of the Commun- 
ist party last November and a great many 
Communists were thrown out of the party 
for what were called deeds unworthy of a 
Communist, and among these several hun- 
dreds, in fact, I believe even a few thousand 
Communists were expelled from the party 
hecause they were convicted of the crime of 
having attended church it was 
said, thus tarnishing the reputation of the 
Communist party. The mention of religion 


Bolshevists 


services, as 
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among Communists is very significant indeed. 
If the religious revival has penetrated even 
into the ranks of the Communist 
can understand how real, 
and how far-reaching a 


party, you 
how very vital 
movement it is. 


Bearing of Genoa Conference 
Now, to come down to a concrete propo- 
sal as to what may be done within the next 
few weeks, the world is talking 
about the Conference and everybody 
that the main problem that has to 
be faced at the the 
Russian problem. I that 
Mr. too precipi- 
tant in his this conference. I 
don’t know what his motives were in calling 
it so hastily, but I am sure it is a tremendous 

mistake. 
I believe that 
the Genoa 


whole 
Geno 
realizes 
Genoa Conference is 
venture to assert 
Lloyd George has been far 


ealling of 


we ought to invite Lenine to 
Conference, but by no means un- 
der those circumstances which are suggested 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George ap- 
parently would the 
Genoa Conference on an equal standing with 
our representatives, and thus, of 
playing into 
necessary in my 


have Lenine come to 
course, he 
is absolutely Lenine’s hands. 
What is opinion is this: 
That the Genoa Conference be postponed for 
a short period—I am 
it is going to be—say, 
and that meanwhile the 
powers, all 
around the table 
of Russia, come to 


glad to see signs that 
two or three months, 
Allied Associ- 
who going to sit 


the exception 


and 


ated those are 


there, with 
a common policy toward 
Russia. 

There is a story of a Russian peasant who 
dreamt a dream, 
presented to 
gruel, but alas, he 
eat it with, and he 
cation was so intense 


and in his dream he 


bowl of 


saw 


him a 


huge delicious 


was given no 


awoke, 


spoon to 

mortifi- 
at not having been able 
to enjoy the plate of delicious gruel that on 
the following night 


and his 


in anticipation of a re- 
currence of the same dream, he took the pre- 
caution to take with him to bed a 
wooden 


great big 
spoon, 


Soviet Russia at Variance with Real Russia 

Now, that plate of gruel is just like the 
gift of liberty, presented to the 
Russian people by the Revolution. How could 
you expect this great inarticulate mass of 
peasantry, habituated by three hundred 
years of despotisms to despotic rule, alienated 
from the rest of Europe, uneducated and un- 
cultured, and amid circumstances of world 
warfare, suddenly to become inspired with 
a knowledge of how to use this priceless gift 
of liberty, and especially of the obligations 
which, of course, attach 


priceless 


themselves to free- 
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dom? It was not to be expected. The Rus- 
from the earliest 
Revolution to fall prey to any 


outsiders who should come in and rule them 


sian people were doomed 


days of the 


as they had always been ruled before, name- 


lv, with a big stick; and that is 


What I 


régime 


what the 


Bolsheviks have done. complain 


in the Bolshevik 


else is not the 


than 
(that 

enough), not the terror nor the 
atrocities of the Bolsheviks; it is this: That 


more 
terrorization 


the revolution, which opened so auspiciously 
and which promised so much, has given to 


the Russian people a that is 
un-Russian and whose aspirations, 
aims are at total variance 


the Russian people. 


government 
absolutely 
ideals and 


those of 


with 


I believe within the last four years the 


people are learning a splendid les- 


Russian 
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son; they are learning how to fashion a 
spoon with which to eat the gruel of liberty, 
the next time it is fed to them. No other 
country can afford to shake off a share of 
the burden of responsibility for the ultimate 
reconstruction of The Bolshevist 
creed, being based on hatred, raneor, and ill 
will, what more natural but that the strong- 
est antidote should be sympathy and kind- 
ness? And it is those things which the Bol- 
sheviks fear in more than anything 
else at the present time. 


Russia. 


Russia 


The silent, the all-penetrating. influence of 
human sympathy 
these 


and kindness 


lines by 


and it is 
gradual penetration of 
the country, with the best will in the world, 
assisting the Russian people to get on their 
feet again that we 


along 


will in the most speedy 
manner restore the Russian nation to vitality 
and prosperity. 


HONORARY COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR’ THE 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 


The following were the 
committee of arrangements for the 
eleventh annual banquet of the Trust 
panies of the United States, held on the 
evening of February 16th, at the Waldorf 
New York: 


members of the 
honorary 


Com 


Astoria in 


Chellis A. Austin, 
Company, New York. 
Frank W. Blair, 
Company, Detroit, 
Mortimer N, 
New 


president, Mercantile 


president, Union Trust 
Mich. 
Buckner, 


York 


chairman of the 


| Trust New 


board, The 
York 
KF. H 


Trust 


Company, 


Fries, president, Wachovia Bank & 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
William P. Gest, president, Fidelity 
Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. H. Goff, president. The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mdmund DD. Hulbert, 
chants and Trust 
I] 


Breckinridge 


Company, 


Trust 


president, the 
Company, 


Mer- 
Loan Chicago, 
Jones, president, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

PaaS chairman of the Board, 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Alvin’ W.  Krech, president, 
Trust Company, New York. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president, Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president, Fidelity Un- 
ion Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

A. V. Morton, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kemper, 


Equitable 


J. H. Perkins, president, the 
Loan & Trust Company, New York. 
John W. Platten, president, United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New York. 
Seward Prosser, president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 
Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the Board, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Theodore G. Smith, vice-president, Central 
Union Trust Company, New York. 
Philip Stockton, president, Old 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
Lucius Teter, president, 
Company, Chicago, III. 
Melvin A. 
& Savings 


Farmers’ 


Colony 
Chicago Trust 


Traylor, president, 
Chicago, Ill. 


First Trust 
Bank, 


TRUST OFFICER FOR PLAINFIFLD 
TRUST COMPANY 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, Mr. H. Douglas Davis was for- 
mally appointed trust officer. Mr. Davis has 
been with the company for the past twelve 
years and occupied the position of assistant 
secretary. His appointment to the post of 
trust officer was due to his very efficient serv- 
ice and to the fact that the trust department 
activities of the Plainfield Trust Company 
have increased at such a rapid pace as to 
require the undivided attention of one officer. 
Mr. Davis has always been closely identified 
with the New York Chapter, American In- 


stitute of Banking and is eminently qualified 
for his new responsibilities. 
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Executor 
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Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


At Forty-first Street 
New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF FIRST WISCON- 
SIN COMPANY 

Robert W. Baird, vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin Company, investment securi- 
ties, Milwaukee, who was elected president 
of the company at the annual 
the Board of Directors, has 
duties of his office. 
ler has become 


meeting of 
assumed the 
President Oliver C. Ful- 
chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Company, a position which 
was created at the meeting. 

The creation of the 
of the board and the advancement of Mr. 
jaird to the presidency of the First Wis- 
consin Company have been contemplated ever 


office of chairman 


since the company was organized two years 
take over the investment depart- 
ments of the bank and trust company and 
conduct them as a separate business. 


ago to 


A block of about 8,000 shares of the stock 
of Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, owned by the Royal Bank of Canada, 
was recently bought by Speyer & Co., in the 
interest of the present officers and directors 
of the Bank of the Manhattan. Company. Wil- 
liam §S. Milan, David W. Ketcham and Ellis 
Weston have been appointed assistant cash- 
iers of the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


RoBert W. BarrD 
Recently elected President of the First Wisconsin Company 
of Milwaukee. 
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Every commission en- 
trusted to The Guardian 
is performed just as if it 
were The Guardian’s 
own. For service of this 
type—whether as corre- 
spondent, or in an advi- 


sory or fiduciary capacity 
— choose The Guardian 
Bank. 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Resources more than $90,000,000 


ho GUARDIAN 


SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Have you seen the 


Best Trust Booklet ever written? 


Its title is “What You Should Know About Wills and the 


Conservation of Estates.” 


In it are asked questions which laymen most frequently put 
to trust officers. The answers are given in interesting, non- 
technical terms. Taken altogether, these questions and their 
answers cover remarkably well the whole range of trust 
company service for the individual. 

This booklet is a splendid sales he ‘Ip for busy trust officers. 
When handed to persons making inquiry, it satisfies their 


desire for spec ific information onal offers them convincing 
arguments for using trust services. 


This standard «‘Master Booklet” forms the basis for a trust 
company’s } yearly publicity campaigns for an indefinite time. 
Many trust companies throughout the United States are now 
using it. A list of them waa more than fill this page. 


Ordinarily the booklet is sold exclusively to one trust com- 
pany in a city. In some localities trust eee which 
have bought the booklet have expressed a willingness for 
others to use it because of the way it broadens public 
knowledge of trust company service. 

“What You Should Know About Wills and the Conservation 
of Estates”—everyman’s handbook of trust service; the best 
trust booklet ever issued. It merits a careful reading by 
every man or woman of property. 


It is the master unit in our complete Publicity Plan for 
Trust Companies. Ask for information. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Business Building 
Banks and Trust Companies 


Executive and General Sales Offices 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, St. Pau 
District Offices 


First NaTIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 23 W. Forry-Toirp STREET, New York 
Op Souts ButLpineG, Boston Citizens NATIONAL Bank ButLpinc, Los ANGELES 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS "TRUST COMPANY 


A reliable organization, equipped to render every Trust, Banking and 
Investment Service, and specializing in Northwestern business matters 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


MID-WINTER SESSION OF DIRECTORS 
OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Directors of the Financial Advertisers As 
sociation held a two session at the 
Union League Club in Chicago, February 6th 
and 7th, at which the work of the organiza- 
tion reviewed and plans developed for 
a broadening of activities. At a dinner on 
the evening of Frank 
was the guest of honor 
directors 
that 


days’ 


was 
February 6th, sucon, 
star of “Lightnin’ ” 
later the 
formance of 
The were in attendance at the 
meeting: FF. M. Staker, publicity 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Mrs. Anna Chi- 
cago Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Jes 
sumine G. Hoagland, manager, 
partment, The National City Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; Flavie C. Adams, publicity manager, 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. ; 
G. Bi. manager, 
Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; A. C, 
er, assistant 
curity & 
Lloyd Ih. assistant 
Office, Chicago; F. 


and Witnessed the per 
play. 

following 
manager, 


Ahsens, publicity manager, 


Savings De 


Henderson, publicity Union 
Flath 
to the president, American Se- 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
Coon, Central 
Dwight Conner, publicity 
Illinois Trust & Bank. 
Ill.; Gaylord 8S. assistant 
cashier, The State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
1ll.; Carl A. publicity 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Carroll Ragan, publicity manager, 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y.; F. W. Ellsworth, vice- 
president, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La.; William Gates, assistant eash- 
ier, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
Ill.; Guy W. Cooke, assistant cashier, 
the First National Bank of 


secretary, 


manager, Savings 
Morse, 


Chicago, 


Gode, 


cnugo, 


Chicago, Chiea- 


manager, the 


go, Ill.: M. E. Holderness, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo.: James S. Baley, publicity man- 
ager, National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, Ill: H. G. Hodapp, publicity manager, 
Wells & Dickey Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; H. 
M. Morgar, publicity manager, St. Louis Un- 
ion Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. E. Bryson, 
publicity manager, Halsey Stuart & Com- 
Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Wetterau, pub- 
American National Bank, 


pany, 
licity manager, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BRIGHTER AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


The First Wisconsin 
Milwaukee in its monthly 


National Bank of 
“Business and Fi- 
Comment,” regard to the 


nancial Says in 


agricultural situation: 
“A further 
vorable to a growth of business in 1922 has 


first of the year. 


working out of conditions fa- 


been observable since the 
Prices of grain and livestock are climbing up- 
Agricultural 
The long time trend 


ward. liquidation is nearing 


its end. is in favor of 


higher agricultural prices. Output of 


agri- 
cultural products has not gone ahead of the 
growth of population. 


Foreign markets, as 


evidenced by the exports of last year, have 
part of 
to sup- 


been able to absorb a very large 


our surplus and there is no reason 


pose that the same thing will not hold true 
The present year’s crops can 


that should 


for this year. 
be raised and financed at a cost 
produce a profit and enable farmers to get 
partly out of debt. Contrary to opinion in 
some quarters, short crops would not be de- 
sirable. With costs of raising crops as low 
as they are and demand promising well, there 
will be more money in a normal output. 














ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower's books 
at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public accountant. 

The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 


The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs, and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker's judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower's business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros 


perous business is founded. 
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Published in the interest of better business 
By ERNST & ERNST 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of “Trust Company Law” 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


RECEIPT BY A TRUST COMPANY FOR 
FOREIGN DEPOSIT 


(Trust company held not required to 
deposit with foreign correspondent 
funds to cover all outstanding receipts.) 
A trust company did 

tract with a 
for him in a 


not breach its con- 
customer to carry on deposit 
foreign country a stated sum 
payable by check on its foreign correspondent 
or in United States money at the current rate 
of exchange, by failing to keep continuously 
on deposit in the foreign country a sufficient 
sum of money to meet all its obligations of 
a similar nature then outstanding, where it 
was undisputed that it continuously had to 
its credit with the foreign correspondent a 
sufficient to pay the order in 
Trust Co. ws. 


sum contro- 


vers) (Cosmopolitan Ciarla, 


151 N. E. 337.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRUST DEED 
REAL PROPERTY 


(The effect of a trust real 
property must be determined by the laws 
of the State in which it is situated.) 


INVOLVING 


deed on 


Confirmation of the above rule is found in 
the recent decision of a New York Court in 
Kerry vs. Carman, 190 N. Y. Supp. 193. The 
trust deed in question involved real property 
located in New York and personal property 
which had its situs in that State. At the 
time the trust deed was executed the settlor, 
the trustee and the two 
than the settlor resided in Massachusetts. 


beneficiaries other 


WAIVING IDENTIFICATION OF PAYEE OF 
DRAFT 


(A telegraph company issuing a form 
of draft, waiving identification of payee, 
by endorsement of its authorized agent 
that payee was identified by 
liable to bank paying draft.) 


him, is 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


A Texas court holds that a telegraph com- 
pany must bear the loss where it was negli- 
gent in identifying a person as the payee of 
a draft and it and not the bank must pay 
the loss. (Mackay Telegraph & Cable Com- 
pany vs. Fort Worth National Bank, 230 8. 
W. 244.) 


DISCRETION OF TRUSTEE 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Maine in 
considering an application for instructions 
as to the execution of his trust by a trustee 
concludes that the power to sell, which in- 
vested the trustee with the right to use his 
discretion, exempted him from liability so 
long as he acted within his power, honestly 
and in good faith. Decisions in Massachu- 
setts are referred to, particularly Corkery vs. 
Dorsey, 223 Mass. 97, 111 N. E. 795, from 
which the following is quoted: 

“The power conferred upon the trustee 
was the exercise of reasonably sound judg- 
ment. No arbitrary or capricious power was 
conferred even though honestly exercised. 
A trustee vested with discretionary power 
to distribute a fund in whole or in part is 
bound to use prudence, The 
possession of full power or wide discretion 
by a trustee means the kind of power and 
discretion which inheres in a fiduciary rela- 
tion and not that illimitable potentiality 
which an unrestricted individual 
respecting his own property. There is an 
implication, when even broad powers are 
conferred that they are to be exercised with 
that soundness of judgment which follows 
from a due appreciation of trust responsi- 
bility. Prudence and reasonableness, not ca- 
price or careless good nature, much less a 
desire on the part of the trustee to be re- 
lieved from trouble furnish the stand- 
ard of conduct.” (Alford vs. Richardson, 114 
Atl. Rep. 193.) 


reasonable 


possesses 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


TRUSTEE DEALING WITH BENEFICIARY 
Litigation involving an 
about S600,000 in the 


discloses a 


estate valued at 
State of Washington 
between the children of a 
deceased and their mother, who was in effect 
a trustee under the will. 
cannot overlook this important 
of family trouble which could 
avoided had a trust compan) 
individuals 


tees. 


suit 
Trust companies 

incident 
have been 
instead of 
appointed to act as trus- 
The Supreme Court of Washington re- 
views at great length the rule which com- 
pels courts to scrutinize with caution trans- 
actions between trustees and beneficiaries of 
the trust, and to lay upon the trustee the 
burden of “immaculate faith.” 

The Court says: 
indicated is 
bad’s 


been 


“The rule which we have 
supported by a variable Sin 
treasure trove of legal authorities 
stated by so many 
courts and text writers that it is difficult to 
refrain from extensive quotation.” 


and has been so well 


TRUST COMPANY SELLS LINCOLN 
MOTOR COMPANY 

Interest of Detroit bankers and business 
men recently centered on the sale of the Lin 
coln Motor Co. by the Detroit Trust Com 
pany, which was appointed receiver Novem- 
ber 8, 1921, in bankruptcy proceedings in- 
stituted by note holders in the Federal court. 
At the sale on February 4, Henry Ford of 
the Ford Motor Co. was sole bidder, through 
Attorney H. H. Emmons, the bid of $8,000,- 
000 being the amount named by the court as 
the upset price. The sale was confirmed the 
Judge <A. J. Tuttle of the 
court. Bidders representing 
two other interests had qualified but failed 
to enter bids. The plant of the Lincoln Co. 
will be continued in operation in charge of 
Henry M. and Wilfred C. Leland, its found- 
ers, with policies uichanged. 


same 
United 


day by 
States 


Its organization 
will be independent of the Ford Motor Co. 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


RAILROAD SITUATION MORE 
ENCOURAGING 

“Generally, the railroads are maki 

proved 


ng im 
National 
Bank of Philadelphia, in its February 
nomic 


returns,’ says the Girard 
“heo 
extent the coal 
The 


cars is considerably 


Review.” To some 
strike prospect has stimulated trattic 
number of idle freight 
still 
oist, out of 


less, but large, standing at 490.0000 on 


January 2,450,000 cars in the 


country. Gross receipts of the ra is do 


not change much, but each succeeding month 


demonstrates the progress 


making vet 


ting expenses down. For 1921 the ‘ating 


revenues of the Pennsylvania Railroad sys 


tem were $82,000,000 less (nearly 11 per 


I 


cent.) than for the previous vear. it the 


operations yielded a net profit of $40,625,000 
to compare with a loss 


“One 


of S64.035.000 in 1920 


distinctly encouraging development 


in the railroad situation is the cum 


Federal 


only recognizes the vital 


ilative 
evidence that the Government not 
importance of the 
transportation 


try and 


industry to the whole coun- 


people Recent public stat 
have pointed this significant fact. 
“The railroad industry is a prime and 
basic one in itself, and it gives and 
life and health to all other industrie It 


represents a investment of about 


ements 


i ibles 


property 
£20, 000 000,000: it gives direct 


2,000,000 persons 


ehipioyment 
to nearly 
at capacity ; 
child in the 
among millions of the American people. For 
tunately, therefore, the railroad industry 
is getting back slowly into a healthier posi 
tion, and its situation is improving. 
This finds reflection in the renewed 
for railroad 


when operating 
it serves every man, woman and 


rests 


country: its ownershiy 


labor 
market 
lew 
prices to vield in 


securities Several large 


issues offered recently at 


vestors less than 6 per cent. were quickly 


absorbed.” 
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THE 
‘Ambassador 


At Park Avenue 
and Fitty-First 
Street — located 


Anos os ee sa 
a iiepus ws as me ae a 
} a as a a 
diebus a wie ms tag waa 
Soe os oo os bes Le me oe 
jibes a es ae Le mee bs 
oe ee oe oe a 
dijo tos os oa a 

6 ue es eo 

5 ae oe oe es a 

ad oe ee as 


just a little apart 
trom other hotels 
is this recent 


od 


magnificent addi- 
tion to Uptown’s 
group of famous 
stopping places. 


Progressive! 


Not afraid! Confident! Willing to take a 


5 


step off the beaten path if the move is un- 


questionably sound, 
That is the spirit of Uptown New York. 
And Uptown or Downtown, Mercantile 


stands for progress—for progress, safety and 


soundness. 


KZ, Nercanule Trust Company 
/ MERCANTILE \ 
TRUST | 


company / 20 East 45th Street, at Madison Avenue 


115 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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More than a Century of Service 


Fire Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine Registered Mail 
atenceyeete)eyits Parcel Post 


Tornado Tourists’ Baggage 

Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
Rental Value SBe-tetia aleteoe 
Leasehold Automobile Truck Transit 
Use and Occupancy Explosion 

Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 


Agents at All Important Points 


Losses Paid over $210,000,000 


FIRE MARINE 


RUSSELL & ZIEGLER TALBOT, BIRD & CO., Inc. 


50-54 John Street 63-65 Beaver Street 
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LOS ANGELE 





HE merging of Guar- 
anty Trust & Savings 
Bank and Long Beach 
Trust & Savings Bank with 
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IF THIS BE TREASON, MAKE THE 
MOST OF IT 


(Continued from page 15¢ 


qualified to act as his executor and trustee. 
Failing to find such a person, the will is 
neglected. All of this in spite of the fact 
that the United States Government and every 
State in the Union has authorized the or- 
ganization of Trust Companies whose prin- 
cipal duty is that of administering estates, 
just as the watchmaker’s duty is to repair 
watches. Trust companies are in reality 
Trustee companies; they are fully qualified 
and thoroughly trained executors and trus- 
tees. In their hands the administration of 
estates is a matter of daily routine. Trust 
companies have continuous life, thus en- 
abling them to terminate any obligation they 
may assume. Anything that is legal is pos- 
sible to a trust company. They are Goy- 
ernment inspected, and every dollar in their 
treasury is a guarantee fund protecting es- 


tates left in their hands. And yet, only two 


Security Trust & Savings 
Bank has given Southern 
California a financial 


per cent. of the people know enough about 
them to use their services. 


institution with resources 
exceeding $150,000,000— 
the twenty-first largest 
bank in the United States. 


The many advantages 
offered by this bank are 
available to you or to your 
patrons who may visit 
Southern California. You 
are especially invited to 
call on our Department of 
Research & Service if you 
wish to secure information 


of any kind about this 
section. 


ECURIT Yixtsr 
SR SAVINGS BA NK 


SAVINGS —— COMMERCIAL —— 'TRUST 


Capital & Surplus $10,000,00028 


‘Resources Exceed §$150,000,00022 Miss Emma M. Hatt 
who was recently elected Assistant Secretary of the Com- 


merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. 
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A FINANCIAL 
SERVICE CENTER . 


The Continental and 
Commercial Banks con- 
stitute a complete fi- 
nancial service center 
at which is concen- 
trated under one roof 
every service involved 
in modern banking and 
fiduciary procedure. 


The list below will give 
a partial understanding 
of the breadth and 
scope of our financial 
activities: 


Commercial Banking, Foreign and Domestic 
Financing Industries, Municipalities, Railroads and Public 
Utilities 
Financing Government Issues Financing Foreign Trade 
Personal Trust Service Corporate Trust Service 
Safekeeping of Domestic and Foreign Securities 
Corporate Agency Service Investment Securities 
Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Cheques 
Savings Safe Deposit 





Correspondence invited and promptly acknowledged 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 





Complete Banking Service 
Over $55,000,000 Invested Capital 











STORY OF THE OLD COLONY 


The Old 


ton occupies a 


Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
distinctive position 
American trust companies. Its 
nificant of the fine old 
England traditions which have 
served in the financial and fiduciary 
the company. Its national 
conducted upon a scale 
the “Old 
household word = throughout 
there is an 
in the history 
institution which 
enough in June, 


among 
title is sig- 
New 
coln- 
poli- 
advertis- 
without 
Colony 


conservative 
been 


cies of 
ing, prece- 
Trust” a 
the 
element of 
growth of this 
career humbly 
little baek 


has made 
familiar 


country. 


dent, 


Besides, 
romance and 
began its 
IS9O, in a 
at 50 State street. 


office 


The story of 


pany, as 


the Old (¢ ‘olony 
Arthur J. 


,oston 


Trust 
Bean in a 
Post, is worth 
the company opened its 
numbered three (and they 
were also officers of the company), assisted 


Com- 
related by 
issue of the 
When 


force 


recent 
re-printing, 


doors the 


by an office boy, name unknown, who disap 
peared before the day ended. The office 
msisted of T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Charles 8. Tuckerman and George E. Stick- 
ney. Mr. Tuckerman made the first deposit 
for himself and another as trustee and the 
third account was opened by Mr. Coolidge. 


fi ree ¢ 


Company’s Position Today 


Today the company has 715 employees, 


deposits of $125,000,000, and capital, surplus 
end undivided profits of $18,200,000 It 
$0,000 clients in 48 States in the Union 
throughout 
BOO 


has 
and 
world. It 
corporate trustee accounts, 
mortgages of $1,216,000,000, of 
which $785,000,000 are bonds outstanding. It 
has a bond 


most of the civilized 
active 
embracing 


has 


department which distributes 
many millions of securities each year. It has 
S13 custodian 


value of 


accounts, 
S278,.600,000, 
with a 


having a 
and trust 


principal 
and estate 
total principal value of 
$76,123,000. It acts as transfer agent for 
216 companies and registrar for 99 
panies, paying out $50,000,000, per 
coupons and $50,000,000 


accounts, 


com- 
year in 
per year in divi- 
It acts as real estate agent for prop- 
erty with a value of over $15,000,000. 

It is not by chance or circumstance that 
this bank has attained its present dominant 
position in the New England banking field. 
In ascertaining the reason for its amazing 
growth, fact stands out boldly. It is 
that whereas, in practically every case, an 


dends. 


one 


TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 


institution has one genius or controlling 
mind behind in development, the Old Colony 
Trust Company has had the 
group of such minds, which 
worked in harmony. 

To the 
Coolidge, 
Coolidge, former 
great-grandson of 
be given the 
such 


benefit of a 
have always 
founder of the bank, T. 
Jr., son of the late T. 
minister to 


Jefferson 
Jefferson 
France, and 
President Jefferson, must 
credit for bringing together 
aun able group of financiers. His early 
death in 1912 robbed the community of one 
of the ablest that New 
ever produced. The organization 
perfected, however, 
ment 
ably 


bankers England 
which he 
continues as a monu- 
This old family is still 
represented by T. 
jd, son of the founder, 
and director. 


to his genius. 
Jefferson Coolidge, 


who is vice-president 


The Founder of the Bank 

One of the first became 
ciated with Mr. Coolidge in his 
was Gordon Abbott. He was 
His father, Jeremiah 
of the prominent iron and steel firm of 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Company. Gordon 
Abbott graduated from Harvard in 1884, and 
after nine years with his father’s firm, be- 
came vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 
in 1900. This position he held until 1910 
when the bank absorbed the old City Trust 
Company. 


men who 


asso- 
bank 
1S63. 
member 


hew 
born in 
Abbott, was a 


Philip Stockton, who was _ presi- 
dent of the City Trust, became president of 
the Old Colony, and Gordon Abbott 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The singular genius of 


became 


Gordon Abbott as 
a financier has been one of the big factors 
behind the growth of the Old Colony. In 
addition to his interest in this company, he 
is a director and member of the executive 
committee of the General Electric Company, 
director in the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, director and member of the finance 
committee of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, director in a number of 
large publie utility and industrial companies 
and still finds time to act as a 
the board of the 
Hospital. 
Francis R. 


member of 
managers of Children’s 
Hart, another of New Eng- 
land’s great financiers, has been a very pow- 
erful factor behind this institution. He 
was born in New Bedford in 1868, graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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associated with Mr. 
vice-president of the 


in 1889, and became 
Coolidge as assistant 
Old Colony in 1893. Shortly thereafter he 
became vice-president, which position he 
held until the amalgamation in 1910, when 
he became vice-chairman of the board of 
directors. He still retains this position. 
Mr. Hart is a director and member of the 
executive committee of the United Fruit 
Company, and is one of the great influences 
behind that company. He is a director in 
some 25 large corporations, and member of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
corporation, as well as member of the execu- 
tive and finance committees. 

As above stated, when the old City Trust 
Company was absorbed by the Old Colony, 
Philip Stockton was its president. His suc- 
cess in building up that bank had been note- 
worthy. It was said on State street at the 
time of the merger, that Coolidge was more 
anxious to get Stockton than to get the City 
Trust with its $28,000,000 of deposits. Philip 
Stockton was born in Brookline in 1874, 
graduated from Harvard in 1896 and from 
Technology in 1899. In 1900 he was civil 
engineer, and in 1901 became treasurer of 
the Lowell Bleachery. He was elected presi- 
dent of the old City Trust Company in 1902. 

It is only the truth to say that. Philip 
Stockton is considered one of the ablest 
bankers in New England. He has a rare 
eombination of banking and financial judg- 
ment and executive ability. He is a direc- 
tor of the American Telephone Company and 
some thirty other large corporations cover- 
ing a wide field of industrial enterprise. The 
marked success of the Old Colony Trust 
Company is due in a great measure to his 
influence. Other prominent officers behind 
the company are James C. Howe, George W. 
Grant, Fred M. Lamson, Walter F. Wyeth, 
Julius R. Wakefield, S. Parkman Shaw, Jr., 
Chester B. Humphrey and F. Winchester 
Denio. 

The following table shows the bank’s re- 
markable growth since 1909: 

1909 1921 
and 

. .$7.835.000 $18,200,000 

40,000,000 125,000,000 
300,000 $40,000 
20% 12% 


- Jo 
250 715 


Capital, Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 
Dividends 
Rate 
Employees 
Ratio of Capital and 
Surplus to Deposits. 19.2% 14.4% 
The stockholders have profited to the ex- 
tent of nearly 200 per cent. on their invest- 
ment in the bank since 1890, besides getting 
an annual return averaging 11% per cent. 
per year in the meantime. The following 


COMPANIES 


table shows the present value of an original 
investment in 100 organization, 
if the purchaser exercised the valuable 
“rights” accruing from time to time, and 
converted the 100 per cent. cash dividend 
received in 1911 into new stock: 


shares at 


Price 
Per Share 


Date Shares 
Purchased Purchased 


June, 1890 100 $150 
July, 1908 25 100 
Sept., 1911 125 100 
Oct., 1912 50 150 
Feb., 1919 5O 100 


Cost 
$15,000 
2,500 
*100 
7.500 
5,000 
. $30,000 
$86.63 
87,500.00 
30,000.00 


Total shares. ..350 Total cost. 

500 shares cost $30,000, per share. 

Present market value at 
Aggregate cost 


Appreciation ... a $57 500.00 


*100 per cent. stock. 


Character of Bank’s Loans 
The following table wide di- 
versification of the bank’s loans, which makes 
for stability: 


shows the 


PERCENTAGE LOANED TO VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Per Cent. of 
Class of Loan Total Loans 
Cotton O.5S 
Cotton manufactured 10.31 
Wool ue 5.60 
Woolen and worsted. . 246 
Hides and leather... 
Shoes 
Meat products 
Cattle loans 
Food products 
and confectionery 
Tobaeco 
Rubber 
Paper 
Lumber 
Machinery and hardware 
Minerals and metals 
Automobiles and accessories........ 
Public utilities 11.90 
Luxuries and 0.51 
Dry goods, department stores, ete... 5.29 
Real estate 1.11 
Miscellaneous 5.14 
Miscellaneous 4.29 


100,00% 


Cocoa 


4.02 


manufacturers 


The Old Colony Trust Company has one 
of the most representative directorates of 
any institution in New England, and in- 
cludes leaders in the industry and commerce 
of this part of the country. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At the close of business December 31, 1921 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts..........:.........§99,380,958.32 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates............. 6,527,550.47 
Other Bonds and Investments............ 2,954,116.20 
Banking House sot .... 1,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability; Letters of Credit, etc. . 7,263 ,269.20 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer... 35,004,364.81 








PUNDE DRPUUE So. 66 52 au. 8 050 & sas nd eves 194 383.94 


$152,824 642.94 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock............. $4,500,000.00 
Surplus .. Shas 3 13,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits edaoe Qpeneereee 
Reserves; Taxes, etc....... 340,040.58 


20,586,039.59 
Unearned Interest ot 621,343.97 


Circulation .. ; arth 360,816.50 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ........ 8,234,475.93 
Deposits, viz:— 

Individuals........... $93,975,778.90 
Banks . aes 27, 134,888.05 
United States ie 1,911,300.00 

ren £95021, 906.95 

$152 ,824,642.94 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


| BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL | 
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MAN TO MAN 


Our relations with out-of-town 
banks are developed on a friendly, 


man-to-man footing. 


We study your problems, and 
help you to solve them in a direct, 
personal way. 


You can call upon us 
always with confidence 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over $73,000,000 


The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


‘*The oldest and largest 
Trust Company i in 
Connecticut’ 


Assets $20,000,000 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES 
Chairman of Board 
FRANK C. SUMNER 


President 


a a 


Foreign Exchange om re i r Sure Shot 


Banking 


Trustees 
Executors 
Guardians 


RAWEES like our accommodating 
spirit, for we think of them as the 
customer of your customer, yet without 
prejudice to your wishes. 
When you send B/L items direct to the 
“U&P”, you'll get “putting ourselves in 
your shoes” service. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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f.. % organization with 50 years’ exper- 
ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 
business, which offers you the unusual facil- 
ities of its Eastern Home Office through 
which you can keep in close touch with 
your farm mortgage investments, and the 
unexcelled service in the field of its West- 


ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 
and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 


located at branch field offices. 


Particulars on request, without obligation. 


Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc. 


KINGMAN N. ROBINS, President 


Spokane, Wash. 






HOW A BANK IS MANAGED AND 
EXAMINED 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
has for years published its financial state- 
ments in a way that is readily comprehended 
by the average man or woman by showing 
first what the bank owes its depositors and 
then showing the items of resources to meet 
such indebtedness with explanatory notes. 
Recently the Corn Exchaoge went a_ step 
further in taking the publie into its confi- 
dence by publishing its financial statement 
of January 16th in the form of full page 
newspaper display advertisements. In ad- 
dition to explaining each item the bank 
sets forth the actual percentage figures of 
the various items. For exampis, the bank 
ewed on January 16th the sum of $209,170,- 
000 to depositors. To meet its obligations 
the report shows cash on hand. in Reserve 
jank and other depositors amounting to 
$33,029,000 or 15.78 per cent. of the amount 
of deposit liabilities as against 12 per cent. 
required by law. Checks on other banks 
which are practically cash amounted to $24,- 
390,000, bringing the total that can be con- 
verted into cash in a day’s notice to 27.45 
per cent. of deposits. U. S. Government se- 
curities. amounting to $65,670,000, bring to- 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lewistown, Mont. 
**Since 1873’ 






Calgary, Alta. 





tal cash reserve to 58.84 per cent. Loans 
to individuals and corporations, secured by 
collateral and payable on demand, bring total 
percentage of cash and readily convertible 
assets to 75.25 per cent. High grade bonds 
amounting to $22,167,000, which are quickly 
convertible, bring cash percentage to 85.86. 
Loans payable in less than three months 
amount to $42,531,000, of which a large pro- 
portion could be converted through redis- 
counts at the Federal Reserve Bank if need- 
ed, leaving $12,964,000 commercial paper 
untouched after providing 100 per cent. pay- 
ment on deposit obligations. Further assets 
of bonds and mortgages and 26 banking 
houses in New York bring the total to $227,- 
148.332 to meet indebtedness of $209,170,- 
000. This leaves surplus of $17,978,000. 

Warren Cruikshank has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of his brother, E. A. Cruikshank. 

Returns from eighty-three Class I railroads 
for the month of December show a net op- 
erating income of $34,145,133. This is a 
marked improvement over the results for 
the same month of 1920 when there was a 
deficit. 
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Avenue 


For Pittsburgh’s Progress 


Routine and extra routine 
work is conducted here 
with uniformdependability 
and dispatch. The ever in- 


*Capual & Surplus, $39,000,000.00 


creasing strength *and pres- 
tige of this institution 
make it the logical agent 
for any financial service. 


Directors 


James H. Beau 

J. Freperic Byers 
Greorce W. CRAWFORD 
Artuor V. Davis 
Henry C. Fownes 
Cups Frick 

Roy A. Hunt 


BENJAMIN F. Jones, Jr. 
James H. LockHart 
J. MARSHALL LOCKHART 
WitiiaM L. MELLON 
RicHarp B. MELLON 
Henry C. 
Lewis A. Park 


McELDOWNEY 


Howarp Pures 

Davin A. REED 
WituiaMm C, Roprinson 
WituiraM B. ScHILLER 
James M. SCHOONMAKER 
GeorceE E. SHAW 

FRANK M. WALLACE 


THEUNION TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 














The Boards of Directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank and of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York met on January 26th 
and approved the plan for consolidating the 
two institutions under the name of the Sea- 
hoard National Bank. The stockholders are 
to be called in special meeting to formally 
approve the plan of merger which is to be- 
come effective April Ist. Directors have 
been selected to represent the respective 
banks in the consolidated bank, the Seaboard 
selecting eleven directors and the Mercan- 
tile selecting twenty-three directors. Appli- 
cation will be filed by the Mercantile to op- 
erate as a National bank. 

The new bank will have total resources of 
about $80,000,000, with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of over $10,000,000. Chellis 
A. Austin will be president of the consoli- 
dated institution while S. G. Bayne, presi- 
dent and founder of the Seaboard, will be- 
come chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The business of the two banks will be con- 
ducted in the present offices of the two insti- 
tutionS at Broad and Beaver streets, 115 
Broadway and 20 East 45th st, at Madison 
avenue. The headquarters of the new bank 
will be located at Broad and Beaver where 
the Seaboard has recently erected a ten-story 
modern bank building. 

The Seaboard National Bank was founded 
almost forty years ago by Mr. Bayne and 
a small group of associates as an independ- 
ent bank. It has always done a very large 
business with out of town banks and _ indi- 
viduals, being recognized throughout the 
country as a conservative institution. The 
Seaboard, it is said, is the New York cor- 
respondent for more than S00 banks through- 
out the United States, a great many of which 
are located in the Southwest. Until recent- 
ly the bank’s offices were at 18 Broadway, 
but constant expansion brought about the 
erection of the present bank building at 
Broad and Beaver streets, which was award- 
ed the 1921 prize by the Downtown League 
for being the finest and best equipped build- 
ing constructed last year in the business sec 
tion south of City Hall. 

The Mercantile Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1917 by a group of prominent, 
young banking and business men. It has had 
a very sound and substantial growth. The 
personnel of the Board of Directors and the 
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officers of the consolidated bank will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The following were selected by the two in- 
stitutions to act as members of the new 
Board of Directors: Samuel G. Bayne, chair- 
man; Chellis A. Austin, president: Elliott 
Averett, vice-president United Cigar Stores 
Co.; Edward J. Barber, president Barber 
Steamship Lines; Howard Bayne, vice-presi- 
dent Columbia Trust Co.; Henry S. Bowers, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Harry Bronner, Blair 
&. Co., Ine.; H. D. Campbell, vice-president ; 
J. S. Coffin, chairman Franklin Railway Sup- 
ply Co., Ine.; Delos W. Cooke, associate di- 
rector the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd.; Ed- 
ward J. Cornish, president National Lead 
Co.; L. N. DeVausney, vice-president; Chas. 
G. Dubois, president Western Electric Co. ; 
Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, president the Rail- 
way Steel Spring Co.; Henry G. Folger, presi- 
dent Standard Oil Co., of New York ; Edward 
H. R. Green, president Texas Midland Rail- 
road; A. R. Horr, vice-president Equitable 
Life Assurance Society: Herbert P. Howell, 
vice-president National Bank of Commerce: 
Elgood C. Lufkin, chairman the Texas Co.; 
Charles D. Makepeace, vice-president; Peter 
McDonnell, general agent Transatlantica 
Italiana S. S. Co.: John McHugh, president 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank; Theo- 
dore F. Merseles, president, Montgomery, 
Ward & Co.; Albert G. Milbank, Masten & 
Nichols; Samuel H. Miller, vice-president 
Chase National Bank; William E. Paine, 
New York; John J. Raskob, vice-president 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Charles 8. 
Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Joseph 
Seep, chairman, Board South Penn Oil Co.; 
Joseph B. Terbell, president American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co.; C. C. Thompson, New 
York; Frederick T. Walker, agent Royal 
Bank of Canada; J. Spencer Weed,  vice- 
president Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.: 
Henry Whiten, president Union Sulphur 
Company. 


The Board of Directors of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers at its midwinter 
meeting in New Orleans, January 27, de- 
cided to hold the annual convention of the 
association in Kansas City, May 22 and 23. 

The Trust Department of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago is distrib- 
uting a printed booklet containing sugges- 
tions intended to be of assistance to attor- 
neys in drafting wills. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1921 


ASSETS 
Acceptances: 
On Hand and in Transit ; j $5,096,169. 62 
Pledged as Collateral for Loans . 6,076,673. 54 
Sold Under Re-Purchase Agreements. .... 22,291,614.02 


Re-Discounted and Sold with Endorse ment. ie 37,228,685.19 70,693,142 .37 


, 

nited States Certificates of Indebtedness 
On Hand pin 5,500.00 
Pledged as Collateral for Loans 118,000.00 
Sold under Re-Purchase Agreements. ........ 5,016,000 .00 14,259,500.00 


United States Liberty Loan Bonds—Par Value $295,350, at Cost 270,315.75 

Cash on Hand and in Banks 1,484,450. 28 

Deposit with New York State Banking Department—New York Stat nd Par 
Value $1,000 at Cost 


985.00 
Sundry Debits 


251,070.88 
$86,959,464 28 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock: Authorized and Issued—S0,000 Shares of $100 each , $5,000,000 00 
Surplus 1 000,000 Of 
Undivided Profits: 
Balance as at December 31, 1920....... ae . 625,294 
Add Net Profit for Year End led De cember 31, "1921 634,332 


259,626.7 
Less Dividends estes se 250,000.00 1,009,626 7! 
7,009,626.71 
Unearned Discount sig tele 292,191.76 
Loans Payable: 
Secured by Ac ceptances Pledged 5,.755,000.00 
Secured by United States Certificates of Indebtedne ss Pledged 050,000.00 14,805,000 .00 


Re-Purchase Agreements, per contra: 
, 


Acceptances. : : 291,614.02 
United States Certific: ates of Indet vtedness. ; . 5,016,000.00 


27,307 ,614.02 
Due to Banks and Customers 109,876.18 
Acceptances Re-Discounted and Sold with Endorsement, per Contra 37,228,685 .19 
Dividends Payable January 3, 1922 100,000.00 
Accrued Expenses and Interest Payable 24,470.00 
Reserve for Taxes—Fstimated “ie ’ 82,000.42 


. . . . os . . , . . R6.95¢ 8 
We have made an examination of the affairs of the Discount Corporation of New York, as $86,959,464 .2 
at the close of business on December 31, 1921, and hereby certify that, in our opinion, the foregoing ee 
Statement of Condition correctly represents the financial position of the ed ag ion as at that 


date and is in accordance with the books, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


DIRECTORS 


Geo. W. Davison, President Central Union Trust J. P. MorGan, J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Company James H. Perkins, President Farmers Loan & Trust 
Francis L. Hine, President First National Bank Company 


GATES W. McGarrau, President Mechanics & Metals SEWARD Prosser, President Bankers Trust Compan 
National Bank CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairman of the Board, Guaranty 
Joun McHuGu 


Trust Company 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL, President National City Bank A. H. WiGGtn, President Chase National Bank 


OFFICERS 
Joun McHuecu, President &. ¢ 


JEROME THRALLS, Secretary and Treasurer 
Duprey H. MILts, Asst. Secretary M. 


. WAGNER, Vice-President 
GREACEN Bricos, Asst. Secretary 
This Corporation discounts and resells Bank and Bankers Acceptances and approved Bank endorsed Trade 


Acceptances, deals in United States Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness and Notes, and arranges for the invest- 
ment of funds in time or demand loans secured by Acceptances, Treasury Ceitificates and Notes. 


Forward Rates and Special Offerings on Request 











TRUST 


FOREIGN SECURITIES—INVESTMENT 
OR SPECULATION ? 


(Continued from page 154) 


This brings us to consideration of the sec- 
ond factor in our distinction between bonds 
that are a gamble, bonds that are a specu- 
lation, and bonds that are investment securi- 
ties, namely, the character and resources of 
the borrower. Speaking generally, obliga- 
tions of States that are in default or have 
repudiated their debt, must be considered a 
gamble. Further, however, the governments 
of many nations, States, and municipalities, 
are in a financial position which promises 
little improvement. 

In some cases their record is bad, in 
others it is good. Governments of another 
class are having hard work to make ends 
meet, but their record is clean and the char- 
acter of the people warrants expectation 
that every effort humanly possible will be 
made to meet all obligations. Still other 
governments, and this is one of the largest 
sroups, have never failed to meet their finan- 
cial obligations punctually and in full. The 
record is perfect, economic conditions in the 
country are fundamentally sound, and the 
intelligence, industry and probity of the peo- 
ple leave no room for doubt that their obliga- 
tions are investment securities of the highest 
class. 

Space does not permit further discussion 
of these groups or of particular members of 
any group. Information as to financial rec- 
ords and economie eonditions is abundant 
and readily available. 

The man who thinks he is investing his 
funds when he is really speculating, perhaps 
even gambling with them, is familiar to 
every trust company official. No greater 
service can be rendered to him and to the 
community than to explain the difference, 
so that if he speculates or gambles he does 
it with his eyes open. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF IRVING 
NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 


At the recent annual meeting of the Irving 
National Bank the operations of that insti- 
tution were reviewed in a gratifying report 
presented by Mr. Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the Board. Earnings were not only 
sufficient to pay the regular dividends, but 
also to absorb all depreciation, both actual 
and anticipated, as well as to enable the 
bank to make an addition to the undivided 
profits account. 
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AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


135 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





The unusual facilities at 
the disposal of this Com- 
pany, enable us to offer 
our friends a unique and 
ever widening circle of 
service. 





The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Correspondence 
on Local Conditions 
Cordially Invited 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 
Over One Million Dollars 


HAWAIIAN 
Trust Co., Ltd. 


HONOLULU -- HAWAII 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


COMPANIES 


Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


$9,000,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 

LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 


Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 


Securities. 


Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 

FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, Asst. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 


ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant Vice-President. 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Assistant Vice-President 
JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
JOHN A. STOEHR, Assistant Secretary 
MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Assistant Secretary 
WALTER H. GRIEF, Auditor 


DIRECTORS 


De Witt Bailey 
Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E. Gunnison 
August Heckscher 


BOARD 

The City Trust Company of 
cuse, N. Y., strayed from the traditional 
banking path for a few moments at its Feb- 
ruary meeting of the beard of directors and 
elected a woman to its advisory board, Miss 
Mary E. Jenkins. 
of the one of 
leading founded by 


Bank Syra- 


Miss Jenkins is president 
Herald, the city’s 
newspapers, her father, 
Arthur Jenkins, 45 years ago. She is active 
in business and charitable work and_ will 
bring a new viewpoint to the bank’s councils. 
The City Bank Trust Company has an ad- 
visory board in addition to its board of di- 
rectors, the former serving as a 
stone to the latter. soth 
monthly. John SS. Gray, 
Manufacturer, was elected 
advisory board at the 


Syracuse 


stepping 
boards meet 
Shoe 
chairman of the 
same meeting. 


Syracuse 


E. ©. Stanley, who has been third vice- 
president of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company of New York for many years, has 
retired, and J. W. Cleveland, former 
tary, Was made his successor. F. P. 
was made a fourth 


secre- 
Condit 
vice-president. C. C. 


Harmstead, treasurer, was appointed treas- 


urer 
ment. 
tary. 


and manager of the banking depart- 


Horace Anderson was elected secre- 


Edwin C. Jameson 

J. Frederic Kernochan 
Philip Lehman 

Payson Merrill 

Edgar J. Phillips 

Dick S. Ramsay 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stallknecht 
William Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 
Albert H. Wiggin 


Continued from page 168 


fully considered this angle as well as others. 
No bank can put this idea 


to work without 


and careful 
So far, 
about $7. 


long preparation. 


each $1,000 account has 
This figure, although it may seem 
high, must be with the facts 
that is a ten-year account; that 
it is constantly growing and that if it does 
not lapse it will have an average 
of about $500 over the whole period. 
also that the promotion 
includes heavy getting up 
original books and forms, cabinets, traveling 
expenses, original advertising, drawings and 
plates, ete., the duplication of which will 
cost very much less. Also consider that the 
momentum created by our initial expendi- 
tures will secure us, with a very slight addi- 
tional outlay, much new 
all of the foregoing in conjunction with 
the tremendous general advertising value 
which the introduction of the plan gave our 
institution, I do not think that the cost of 
securing this new business is exorbitant. 
Were we to discontinue the plan now and 
charge its whole expense off to advertising, 
we would be well repaid for our time and 
we would be well repaid by reason of the 
great publicity and good will. 


cost us 


considered 
the account 


balance 


Consider initial 


expense cost of 


business. Taking 








TRUST COMPANIES 


The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has become 
an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of the statutes 


and decisions of every state. 


The Stock Transfer Guide 


and Service 


Authorized by the 
New York Stock Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by 
The Corporation Trust Company 


gives you the uniform requirements of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association, including the banks, trust companies 
and corporations doing the largest amount of transfer work 
in the United States, together with all the essential facts 
about each state—whether or not court orders or inheritance 
tax waivers are required, what forms must be executed and 
where to apply for them, what inheritance and stamp taxes 
must be paid, etc. The matter under the various state 
headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names 
are given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and 
experience. 

Every trust and transfer department is in need of the 
complete, always up-to-date, authoritative information 
given in the Stock Transfer Guide and Service. 

Write today for full particulars. 


THE; CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
37 Wall Street, New York 
Affiliated with 
Che Corporation Crust Company System 


Chicago, 112 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Title Insurance Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. (The Corporation Company) 

Boston, 53 State Street St. Louis, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
(Corporation Registration Co.) Portland, Me., 281 St. John Street 

Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. Wilmington, duPont Bldg. 

Washington, Colorado Bldg. (Corporation Trust Co. of America) 

Jersey City, 15 Exchange Place Albany Agency, 158 State Street 

Buffalo Agency, Ellicott Square 
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TRUST COMPANIES 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 
BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


u 
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in The True Sense— 
A Commercial Bank "" 


Serving Financial 
Institutions Since 1856 


Trust Department 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Foreign Exchange Department 


Securities Department 


Credit Department 214 Broadway 
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JOHN McHUGH ELECTED PRESIDENT 
MECHANICS AND METALS 

John McHugh was elected president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank of New 
York at the recent annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of that institution. Gates 
W. MeGarrah, who has been president for a 
number of years, was elected chairman of 
the Board. 





Mr. McHugh was born in Belleville, Ont., 
in September, 1865. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the employ of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad as telegraph operator. Mr. Mc- 
Hugh came to this city in July, 1915, as sen- 
ior vice-president of the Mechanics Bank from 
Sioux City, lowa, where he was president of 
the First National Bank there. Mr. Me 
Hugh, at one time during his twenty years’ 
service as a banker in the West, was presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bankers’ Association. He 
was chairman of the organization commit- 
tee of the Foreign Trade Finance Corpora- 
tion and organized the Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York, of which he is now presi- 
dent. 
Other changes in the staff of the Mechan- 
ics & Metals Bank were the appointments of 
William E. Lake and Oscar E. Doory as vice- 
presidents and Robert J. Kiesling as cash- Joun McHt - 
. Q 5 Who has been elected President of the Mechanics 
ier. All other officers were reappointed. Metals National Bank of New York 




























‘THIs is the remarkable 
record of the Rand MfNally 


Blue Book in the experience of one 
banker who has consulted it daily, and 
to this individual record can be added 
similar recognition from bankers all over 
the United States. 


Honestly revised twice a year, the Blue 
Book has maintained undisputed leadership 
for accuracy and dependability since it was 


founded 50 years ago. 


Why the Blue Book 
Leads the Field 


The Blue Book is invaluable in every 
bank because 


—it speeds up collection service 

—it simplifies the routing of items 

—it gives the latest statements of 
condition of all banks 

—it contains an up-to-date list of 
executive officers 

—it furnishes a correct list of all the 
correspondents of every bank 

—it facilitates the making of the most 
direct connections at the least cost 

—it has four times the circulation of 
any similar publication 


— 


—it contains maps of every state in 


the country in county outline M 


R. BRUEBACH is man- 
ager of the transit de- 
partment of the Merchants 


































































—it contains a complete showing of Loan & Trust Company of 


all banks, national, state, savings 


Chicago and directsthe handling of more 
than three million items a year. He finds | 


and trust companies in the United that this big task is greatly simplified 


States as well as Canadian banks; 
together with a selected list of 
foreign banks and American invest- 
ment bankers. 


recent merger will be shown. 


The Blue Book is sold on subscription only. The edition is limited and we 
suggest that you place your order now to make sure of a copy. 


Y¥ & COMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 





Dept. B-32 536 S. Clark St. 


Banks, like all other lines of business, have undergone sharp readjustments 
during the past year, and the January Blue Book now coming off the press will 
be especially valuable because it will give in detail the scope of these changes. 
The latest statements of condition, every change in executive personnel, every 


by the Rand McNally Blue Book. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


and SYDNEY 


in the Commonwealth 


of AUSTRALIA: 


The recently opened branch of the American 
Express Company, Inc., in Sydney, Australia, 
enables this organization to offer the Services of the 
only American financial institution, operating its own 
office in the Commonwealth. 


Our Sydney office is equipped to handle collec- 
tions; and we solicit from banks and bankers offers 
of bills drawn on Sydney in either Sterling or 


Dollars. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CoO. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, ILL. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SYSTEM FOREIGN OFFICES 


GREAT ITALY SWITZERLAND THE 
BRITAIN Rome Lucerne FAR EAST 
London Naples Zurich Yokoh ’ 
Liverpool Genoa Basle Kobe ee 
Southampton Florence GERMANY Hons — 
Edinburgh BELGIUM Berlin Seonuhat 1 
Glasgow pn Bremen Ti : 

7 ntwerp < ientsin 
FRANCE Svieanein Hamburg Manila, P. 1. 
Paris Coblenz Peking 
Bordeaux —reacon nar SOUTH Calcutta 
Lyons otterdam A ICA 7 
Havre Amsterdam Buenos Aires SYDNEY 
Nice SCANDINAVIA Montevideo _ 
Marseilles Copenhagen Valparaiso CANADA 
SPAIN Christiania EGYPT Montreal 
Barcelona Stockholm Cairo Toronto 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING—TRAVEL and FOREIGN TRADE 





TRUST COMPANIES 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital 


$5,200,000 


Henry W. Biddle 
William P. Gest 
Edward Walter Clark 
John S. Jenks, Jr. 


Charlemagne Tower 


Edward T. Stotesbury 


Surplus 
$16,000,000 


Correspondence Invited 


William P. Gest, President 


D1RECTORS 


Morris R. Bockius 
G. Colesberry Purves 
Samuel T. Bodine 
Jonathan C. Neff 
Sidney F. Tyler 
Daniel B. Wentz 
Joseph E. Widener 


Funds held in Trust more than $260,000,000 


SOUND ADVICE AS TO BANK MAILING 
LISTS 

Mr. Harvey A. Blodgett, head of the Har 
vey Blodgett Company, gives banks and trust 
companies some good advice as to checking 
up on their mailing lists, in the last 
of the Service Bulletin, as follows: 

“Your mailing list is a prime essential to 
auy direct mail 
the statement of one of 


issue 


success in campaign,” is 
America’s leading 
authorities on 

“What 


addresses, 


the subject. 

‘returns’- 
moved or deceased 
each month? 


percentage of incorrect 
do you have 
What steps do you take to re 
list? Recently our 
only 150 returns on a list of 

Corrections are being made 
on the 150, and the percentage of returns is 
rapidly decreasing. 

“Make that lists are properly 
classified. Don’t trust literature to a 
person whose name should be only on your 
savings list or investment 
who pointed 


vise vour 


had 


Hames, 


one of good 
clients 


9.000 


sure your 


send 


literature 
business 


to one 


needs building 


some 
messages, 

“Your directors, stockholders, officers and 
all clerks should be on every mailing list, so 
that they will be familiar with your adver- 
tising aims. Analyze your 
use judgment.” 


accounts—and 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY’S INDEX 
OF SECURITY PRICES 

The latest New York Trust Company’s In 
dex of Security Prices shows that on Jan 
uary 31 the average price of 67 bonds of all 
classes had advanced .S6 points as-compared 
with December 31, 1921, and 
pared with December 31, 1920. 
advances are 


10.89 as com- 

The greatest 
shown in the foreign govern- 
ment, public utility, and telegraph and tele- 
phone bonds. 

Of the 103 stocks reported under twelve 
classifications, show an advance com- 
with December 31, 1920, 
compared with December 31, 1921. The sugar 
shares are 17.06 points below the average 
on December 31, 1920, but 4.46 points above 
the average of December 31, 1921. Railroad, 
motor, shipping, leather and shoe, and bank 
stocks advanced slightly in January, the 
average for the total number of 
ported being .35 above the average for De- 
cember 381. 


sevell 


pared and six as 


shares re- 


The Commercial Trust Company is being 


organized at Madison, Wis., with capital of 
$300,000 and surplus of $60,000. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
certificates of deposit of the 
Companies. 


Beaver Board 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A New Idea 
in the World 


pin Cleveland Trust 
Company originated 
the Community Trust. 
The Cleveland Founda- 
tion, established in 1914, 
has become the model 
for more than forty 
Community Trusts all 
the way from New York 
City to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Resources Over $125,000,000 


A Complete 
Financial Service 


ITH enlarged facilities and 

greater resources The Sea- 
board National Bank, now located 
in its new, modern-equipped bank 
building, is in a position to render a 
financial service of larger scope than 
heretofore—and a service, too, that 


Our officers will welcome the op- 
portunity to explain in detail the 
practical value of the special features 
of this complete financial and trust 
service and the benefits you can 
derive from it in a persona! and 
business way. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over Eight 
Million Dollars 


YOUR WILL 

Mr. W. J. Kommers, president and trust of- 
ficer of the Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane is the author of a little booklet, en 
titled “Your Will,” in which he presents in 
a frank and convincing way the reasons why 
expert advice and counsel should be obtained 
in the preparation of a will. Following is 
an extract from the booklet: 

“Your will should not be drawn by an un- 
skilled hand. Few men have the faculty of 
clear expression; yet it is vitally necessary 
that a will shall be free from ambiguity— 
that its meaning shall be unmistakable. And 
no man, though he have the faculty of clear 
expression, should write a will until he knows 
the law. The lamentable list of those who 
have tried to enforce their desires and yet 
have failed because they ignored the limita- 
tions of the law is long enough already. Keep 
your name off that list. Your lawyer should 
write your will.” 


The Ridgefield Park Trust Company of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., have elected to the 
board of directors Wm. P. Marsh, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Borden Com- 
pany, New York City, and L. M. Adams, 
president J. J. Little & Ives Company, New 
York City. 

















The sixth annual meeting of the Chicago 
Community Trust was held at the Chicago 
Club at luncheon on January 27th and was 
attended by some sixty representatives of 
the leading banks and trust companies of 
that city, including the officers of the trust 
departments. Mr. Frank J. Parsons, vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, director of the New York 
Community Trust and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Community Trust of the American 
Bankers’ Association, Trust Company Divi- 
sion. was present as the guest of honor. 

Clifford W. Barnes, the chairman of the 
Chicago Disbursing Committee, presided. 
The report of the secretary, Frank D. 
Loomis, showed that a total of $116,000 has 
been distributed in gifts to various chari- 
table purposes since the organization of the 
Chicago Community Trust in 1916—sixty 
thousand of this having been given to insti- 
tutions in accordance with stipulations of 
the donors of the trust funds, and fifty-five 
thousand having been distributed by appro- 
priation of the disbursing committee. 

The committee has conducted three social 
surveys—the first on Americanization in 
Chicago, the second on Housing of Non-Fam- 
ily Women, and the third, which has just 
been completed, on Pre-Natal Care. The 
funds held in trust for the organization now 
amount to $775,000. The amount which has 
been written in wills, to be available in the 
future, is not estimated. One will. written, 
according to the report, within the last year, 
involved a question concerning possible ac- 
tivities of the Community Trust outside of 
the community. 

“\ certain individual,’ the report says, 
“proposed to leave a fund in trust, the in- 
come of which should be used to aid in the 
higher education of worthy graduates of 
high schools of a city in a neighboring State. 
On opinion of counsel that the Community 
Trust could aecept such a gift, the commit- 
tee voted to accept it, if given. The decision 
is interesting because the criticism has some- 
times been raised against the Community 
Trust plan that it develops a narrow limita- 
tion of gifts for charity to local benefits only, 
neglecting the broader community interest 
of the State, the nation and the world. 


“It is true, the report continues, that the 
community trusts, as organized in various 
communities, cannot under their trust agree- 
ments use the income of their funds, except 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHICAGO COMMUNITY TRUST 








as specified by the donors, for purposes 
which do not in some way benefit their local 
communities. But this is a limitation much 
more apparent than real. An institution or- 
ganized for charitable or educational pur- 
poses need not be located in a community 
in order to give some benefit to that com- 
munity and if it can be shown that it does 
render such benefit it has a legitimate ap- 
peal. National or international welfare or- 
ganizations, colleges or other institutions of 
learning, bureaus of scientific research or 
reform are not excluded. And, as indicated 
above, any donor of community trust funds 
may name beneficiaries which in no way 
can be construed as contributing benefits to 
the local community. 


“The limitation is not unnatural, and 
probably not undesirable. All true charity 
begins at home and it is to be expected that 
the first consideration of a giver of trust 
funds will be for the welfare and develop- 
ment of his own community, the city in 
which he has made his home. After that 
come other interests and the Community 
Trust may be used by the donor to assist 
and promote these interests. It is the pur- 
pose of the Community Trust not to restrict 
but to increase contributions for charitable 
not to withhold but to extend 
their usefulness. The Community Trust is 
best defined as a trust established in the 
community as an aid and convenience to the 
people of the community in accumulating 
and conserving trust funds for charitable 
purposes and in using the income of such 
funds in ways which will be most beneficial 
and most truly expressive of the commu- 
nity’s philanthropy.” 





purposes 


Hon. Charles 8S. Cutting, formerly judge 
of the Cook County Probate Court and a 
member of the Chicago Community Trust 
Committee, in a brief address, said that the 
community trust plan provides the machin- 
ery by which the purpose of a testator can 
be carried out, rather than the literal state- 
ment of his will. “If a man wishes to have 
his money which he leaves to charity used 
for a certain purpose, that purpose will be 
effectuated by the committee. If he gives it 
to a definite organization, that organization 
may die, as many of them have: or, it may 
become moribund so that it is useless.” 

Judge Cutting emphasized the fact that 
any bank or trust company may hold funds 
in trust for The Chicago Community Trust. 
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A World-wide Service 
to Banks 


HIS Company offers to its correspondent banks 
and bankers a complete organization for foreign 
banking service. Its nine European offices and its 
correspondents throughout the world provide direct 


communication with every financial and trade center. 


For the handling of 
foreign exchange trans- 


actions, foreign collec- 


tions, and every type of 
foreign banking business, 
this Company has excep- 
tional facilities. 


Sa! 
SS | 
Me Ron 


Our Banks and Bankers 
Department will be 
pleased to supply de- 


tailed information. 


2 rue des Italiens 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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New York City 


ON THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
HORIZON 


The real basis for confidence in the course 
1922 is now clear. Notwith- 
during the 
past year, purchases by the American people 
in terms of physical volume were sufficient 
to absorb to a extent accumulated 
gradual increase in output 
manufactures may be 
must be supplied 
production. © This 
activity and ex 
plains the expansion in manufactures which 
has taken place in recent weeks. 

The during the 
first two weeks of January has been encour- 
aging. The total physical volume of retail 
trade is good. Sales in agricultural districts 
continue slower than in cities, with trade in 
the East and Northeast and in southern Cali- 
fornia cities better than in the remainder 
of the country. Necessities are selling much 


of business in 


standing the severe depression 


large 
stocks so that a 
Classes of 

Future 
from 
greater 


of many 
expected. 
primarily 


needs 
current 


means business 


general tone of business 


better than are luxuries, and this was char- 
acteristic of the Christmas trade. Although 
it is generally recognized that buyers in all 
lines will wisely continue to be cautious as 
to future commitments, it probable 
that there will be a moderately well-sus- 
tained distribution of goods into 
as well as into retail channels. 


seems 
wholesale 


Unemployment is 
spread, but 
somewhat 
ures 


unquestionably 
probably its extent 
overestimated. Special  meas- 
undertaken to particularly 
public works, are doing much to alleviate its 
worst features. The major part of the pro- 
ductive energy of the country is absorbed in 
clothing, feeding and sheltering the popula- 
tion. Farmers certainly will not buy heavi- 
ly, but they must have such foodstuffs as 
are not produced on farms, as well as neces- 
sary clothing. They must buy some farm im- 
plements, for even with the more careful re- 


wide- 


has been 


lessen it, 


Tir tasitie le 


ee ee 


net Ohman etl 


pairing which is increasingly practiced, a 
certain proportion of farm machinery stead- 
ily becomes unusable. They will buy some 
fertilizer, and they will buy articles of con- 
venience and even of luxury to some extent. 

Railroads 
economy of 


notable gains in 
and improved credit 
conditions have definitely bettered their out- 
although traffic is at present disap- 
pointing in volume. The heavy decline in 
tonnage, serious as it has been, has primarily 


made 
operation, 


have 


look, 


been the result of lessened shipments of coal, 
iron ore and similar heavy commodities. Rea- 
sonable buying of rails, cars, locomotives and 
other equipment may be expected during the 
current year. (From Commerce Monthly, 
published by the National Bank of 
York.) 


Com- 
merce in New 


GOLD IMPORTED BY EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 


During the past year the Equitable Trust 


Company of New York imported approxi- 
mately $94,000,000 in gold, or 13% per cent. 
of the total 1921 gold receipts of the United 
States. But for the exception of one other 
recipient who stands slightly higher in fig- 
ures, the Equitable would rank first as 
largest individual importer of the country’s 
gold for the year. The bullion was received 
in the form of gold bricks and miscellane- 
gold coin, the latter appraised not for 
valuation but wholly for weight 
purity as precious metal. 


ous 
face and 


Augustus S. Cobb has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Cobb was born 
in Brookline, Mass., and is the son of John 
(. Cobb, who for many years has been promi- 
nent in the problems of Manhattan Surface 
Railways. 

Herbert E. Jackson has been elected to 
sueceed Henry Goldman, resigned, and 
Charles Noyes to succeed William G. Gil- 
more, resigned, on the board of the Lawyers 
Title & Trust Company of New York. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200:;000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$2,895,000 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P, SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE 8B. GAMMIE 


VicE-PRES. 

20 VICE-PRES 
- 30 VICE-PREs. 
4TH VICE-PREes 
TREASURER 


GEORGE R. TUDOR 


ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT PF. STROBEL 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 


SECRETARY 

ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


CASHIER 
ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFicer 


DIRECTORS 


HM. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY REPORT 
ON MERGER ADJUSTMENTS 

The New York Trust Company has mailed 
to stockholders a statement of adjustments 
affecting capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
made at the time of the merger of the 
New York Trust Company with the Liberty 
National Bank of New York. 
reads as follows: 


its, 
The statement 


“The actual total capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the two institutions as of 
December 31, 1920, after giving effect to 
the adjustments subsequently made at the 
time of the would amount to $25,- 
U39.484.” it said. “This figure is ar- 
rived at after providing for a $2,000,000 stock 
dividend paid from the surplus of the New 
York Trust Company to the Stockholders of 
the New York Trust Company, and an ad- 
ditional distribution of $1,872,700 to the 
New York Trust Company stockholders from 
the New York Trust Company surplus for the 
purpose of equalizing the book value of the 
two institutions in connection with the ex- 
change of the stock of the merging institu- 
tions and a dividend of $989,073 to the stock- 
holders of the Liberty National Bank from 
the undivided profits of the Liberty National 
sank for the purchase of their common stock 
holdings of the Liberty Securities Corpora- 
Ton. 


merger, 
was 


“As compared to this figure, $25,939,484, 
as of December 31, 1920, the combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
consolidated institution, as shown by the 
published statement of the company, as of 
December 31, 1921, was $26,572,484, or an 
increase during the year 1921 of $632,999. 
This figure is net after the payment of all 


expenses, taxes, $1,965,000 in regular divi- 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 





and after charging off all bad or 
doubtful items. No additional capital was 
paid in as the result of the merger, nor dur- 
ing the year.” 


dends, 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS IN PARTS 
OF MORTGAGES 


introduced in the New 
York Legislature to permit the investment 
of trust funds in parts of mortgages. 

The effect of this amendment is to extend 
to such fiduciaries the same privileges in re- 
lution to the investment of trust funds as 
are now held by trust companies. The 
amendment reads: 

“To amend Section 111 of the Decedent Es- 
tate Law and Section 21 of the Personal 
Property Law, in relation to the investment 
of trust funds, by adding the following pro- 
viso to those sections: 

“*Any person acting in a fiduciary capa- 
city may invest trust funds in share or parts 
of bonds and mortgages on unincumbered 
real property in this State worth 50 per 
centum more than the amount loaned there- 
on, provided that any share or part of such 
and held shall not be 
subordinate to any other shares thereof and 
shall not be subject to any prior interest 
therein, and provided that the assignment of 
such share or part shall be recorded in the 
same manner and place as the mortgage and 
provided that the bonds and mortgages and 
insurance policies and other instruments 
and evidence of title relating thereto shall 
be held within the State of New York, either 
by said fiduciary for the benefit of said fidu- 
ciary and of any other person interested in 
such bonds and mortgages, or by one of the 
holders of a part or shares or by the attor- 
ney for said holders.’ 


A bill has been 


bonds mortgages so 
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The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


Re Mis iachelce bess srha a is 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 31, 1921). 


$20,000,000 
21,104,424 
359,162,590 


OFFICERS 


ALBERT H 


WIGGIN, President 


Vice-Presidents: 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Gerhard M. Dahl 
Reeve Schley 


Assistant Vic 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 
Sherrill Smith 


e-Presidents: 


Gilbert B. Sayres 
Alfred W. Hudsor 
George Hadden 


M. Hadden Howell 


Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


DIRE(¢ 


Henry W. Cannon 
Ibert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 
Samuel H. Miller 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 


Edward R. Tinker 
Edward T. Nichols 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker 
Eugene V. R. 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Gerhard M. Dahl 


Cashier 
William P. Holly 
TORS 
Andrew Fletcher 
Wm. Boyce Thompson 
Reeve Schley 
Kenneth F. Wood 
H. Wendell Endicott 
William M. Wood 
Jeremiah Milbank 
Henry Ollesheimer 


Thayer 


BANKS, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 


i shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: 
ires of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
or Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


, 


Life Trusts. 


Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT FOR CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
Rumsey W. Scott, manager of the Industrial 
Department, was appointed vice-president. 
An engineer by profession, Mr. Seott joined 
the bank in October, 1920, as head of the 
newly created Industrial Department, the ob- 
ject of which is to give technical assistance 
to the credit officers regarding the status 
and progress of the industries in which cus- 
tomers are engaged. He was for seventeen 
years connected with the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, and was vice-president of the Techni- 
cal Advisory Corporation, a firm of consult- 
ing and industrial engineers, before accept- 
ing the post of manager of the Industrial 
Department of the Chemical National. Her- 
bert K. Twitchell, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Chemical National Bank, 
tendered his resignation at the meeting of 
the Board of Directors. He was re-elected 
a director. 


GROUP EIGHT, N. Y. STATE BANKERS’ 
DINNER 


Mr. Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, pre- 
sided at the recent 24th annual dinner of 
Group Eight of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
James R. Sheffield, president of the Union 
League Club, paid a cordial tribute to New 
York bankers for their part in the war and 
in helping to carry American business 
through twelve months of dangerous illness 
during the period of deflation. The other 
speaker was Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, who spoke on foreign 
exchange. 


Paul Bayne, associated with the stock and 
bond house of Merrill, Lynch & Co., died 
recently at his home in London Woods, Rye, 
N. Y., at the age of 47. Mr. Bayne was a 
of Samuel G. Bayne, president of the 
Seaboard National Bank. 


son 
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LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
THE RICHARD H. HIGGINS WILLIAM H. STRAWN 


Vice-President Vice-President 
(HATH BERT L. HASKINS NORBORNE. P. GATLING 


AND Vice-Pres. and Cashier Vice-President 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL . ice ate tae 


Vice-President GEORGE R. BAKER 
MAX MARKEL "Vice-President _ 
Vice-President JOHN B. FORSYTH 
WALLACE T. PERKINS Vice-President 
Vice-President JOSEPH BROWN 
WILLIAM MILNE Vice-Presiden' 
Vice-President W ta ae “a oun 
VINTON M. NORRIS _vice-President 
Vics Paddent a me : 2 enon 
7 ine ice-President 
less Lar ere GEORGE P. KENNEDY 
a . . Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 


Asst. Cashier 


HARVEY H. ROBERTSON WELLING SEELY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT ROY WILLIAM S. WALLACE 


Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 


HENRY E. AHERN, Trust Officer 

















EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING CORPO- 
RATION RE-ELECTS DIRECTORS FOR 
ENSUING YEAR 


At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation of New York, all directors were 
re-elected for the ensuing year. The Board 
consists of the following members: Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Howard E. Cole, Heman 
Dowd, John S. Drum, Richard R. Hunter, 
Alvin W. Krech, George L. LeBlanc, John 
D. McKee, Emery Olmstead, Enrico N. Stein 
and A. J. Waters. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion shows a strong position maintained dur- 
ing the year 1921, the first year of its ex- 
istence. The Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
was organized on January 1, 1921, with a 
capitalization of $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000. The statement of condition at the 
close of business December 31, 1921, shows 
undivided profits of $248,287, accumulated 
during the year, in addition to $120,000 in 
dividends paid in 1921. The capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the corpora- 
tion are $2,748,287 and its total resources Georce LL. LEBLANC 


2— 901 mE : , ‘ . 
$5,291,568. President, Equitable Eastern Banking Corporation. 
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Let Us Serve You 
In Canada 


Our corporate experience 
of 17 years successful prac- 
the 
experience of our Directors 


tice, and individual 
through 30 years of Cana- 
dian development, enhance 
the value of the service 
we offer you as your repre- 
sentative in Canada. 


Write us regarding your 


Canadian interests. 


The Northern Trusts 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Co. 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT AND TRUST 
PANY RESUMES BUSINESS 

The Italian Discount and Trust Company, 
399 Broadway, which temporarily suspended 
its activities on December 29th last, reopened 
its offices February 15th. The company has 
cash on hand and in approved depositaries 
in this country to pay all dollar deposits, as 
well as sufficient foreign currencies to meet 
all elaims in these currencies, according to 
the statement of its condition. In addition, 
the statement shows that the company’s 
capital is intact, and that the company is 
not only sound and liquid, but also in very 
strong position. 

After carefully going over the books, the 
Superintendent of Banks, State of New 
York, has released the Company from super- 
vision with a clean slate. 

The Italian Discount and Trust Company 
temporarily suspended business on December 
29th last due to the unexpected moratorium 
of the Banea Italiana di Sconto of Rome 
and to the uncertainty as to the payment of 
its lire deposits with that institution. Those 
deposits, however, have since been paid in 
full through other Italian banking 
tions and all of the Italian 
Trust Company’s lire deposits 


COM- 


connec- 
Discount and 
have been 


COMPANIES 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Capital - - - - - - § 2,000,000 
Reserve - - - - - - 2,000,000 
Assets under Administration, 94,000,000 


s HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 


Saskatoon Regina London, Eng. 


transferred to the Banca 
est of the three National banks of issue in 
Italy. The Company has no relations now 
with the Italiana di Seonto. Its dol- 
lar deposits are carried with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and the Bank- 
ers Trust Company. It 
the supervision of the Italian Institute of 
Exchange which is in charge in this coun- 
try of the operations of the Italian Treasury, 
and 


d'Italia, the larg- 


sanea 


is operating under 


all of its foreign drawings will be on 
the Banca d'Italia. 

Through its 
Discount and 


new connections, the Italian 
Trust Company, will be in a 
better position to render service to its cus- 
tomers than at any time since it was estab- 
lished on Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. 
The bank had completed a successful year, 
and only a few days prior to its closing de- 
clared the regular 5 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend and 5 per cent. bonus to employees. 

The officers of the company will 
unchanged. 


remain 


The Irving National Bank has announced 
the appointment as assistant vice-presidents 
of William R. Wilson, Paul K. Yost and L. 
L. Hopkins. 
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The 
LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET 
346 BROADWAY 
204 FIFTH AVENUE 
BROADWAY AT 72d STREET 


NEW YORK 


PULICUYALU AU AA DOUALA AAD OAL ED AAS AAA 
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oy 


The Lincoln Trust Company offers efficient Banking and Trust service embracing 


both Domestic and Foreign Business. 


We invite correspondence with out-of-town Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals desiring New York banking or fiduciary afhliations. 


Special attention is given to the handling of Acceptances, Commercial Letters of 
Credit, Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $3,000,000.00 


Member 





Mimi 


CONTINENTAL GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 
The statement of the Continental Guaranty 
Corporation of New York opera- 
tions of the past year reflects constant 
growth. $10.06 889, 


embracing cash resources of $2,282,108 ; 


covering 
Resources aggregate 
notes 
accounts receiv 
able, $440,258, and investments, $910,163. The 
capital stock of the corporation is $3.000,000 : 
surplus, $150,000 and undivided profits, $367,- 
1921 of $240,000 


and acceptances, $7,105,473 ; 


S12, less dividends paid in 
with $165,434. Among 
ing liabilities are collateral trust 
of $4,357,000; trade acceptances rediscounted, 
$36,062 ; accounts payable, $47,554; bills pay 
able, including collateral 
769,190; interest received in advance, $113.- 
987: demand, time and conditional deposits 
and interest accrued thereon, $139,847. Net 
earnings for 1921 amounted to $324,201. 


reserves of remain- 


gold notes 


special loans, $2,- 


George Jarvis Geer, Jr., and John J. Sam- 
ple were appointed assistant vice-presidents 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York at a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Geer was manager for the Pall Mall office 
of the Guaranty and Mr. Sample an assistant 
manager of the company’s Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing 


House Association 


MUA 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


OPENS 
NEW OFFICES 


Announcement of the opening of three new 
offices in Europe and Asia 
by the American Express 
of these 


made 
Company. All 
staffed to handle all 
company’s business. R. H. 
import -freight agent at 
Paris, is in charge of the new office at Lyons. 
Olaf Lind is acting manager of the 
opened office at Jerusalem and A. H. 
is in charge of the office at Calcutta, Ind. 
“By the this office,” de 
clared Mr. Baker, “the American Express 
Company hopes to bring India into 
and more direct communication with Ameri- 
ca and to facilitate the shipment of cotton 
to this Far country.” Mr. Faivre 
announced that the American Express Com- 
pany had appointed official American 
agents for the Lyons International Fair. 


has been 
offices are 
that 

formerly 


phases of 
Faivre, 


newly 
baker 


establishment of 


closer 


Eastern 
been 


The Coal & Iron National Bank has been 
appointed registrar of 80,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 60,000 shares of common stock 
of G. R. Kenney Company, Ine. 

The Chase National Bank has 
pointed registrar of the new issue Allied 
Packers, Inc., follows: prior pre- 
ference, senior preferred, preferred and com- 
mon. 


been ap- 


stock as 
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PREPARING FOR A. B. A. CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting in the New York 
Clearing House, representative New York 
members of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion met for a discussion of plans regarding 
the 1922 convention. In the absence of Fran- 
cis L. Hine, chairman of the New York Clear- 
ing House, Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company in New York, acted 
as temporary chairman of the meeting and 
was elected permanent chairman with W. J. 
Gilpin, manager of the Clearing House, act- 
ing as secretary. 

By resolution Mr. Prosser was elected per- 
manent chairman of a general committee of 
New York bankers and was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of 100 members of the 
American Bankers’ Association in New York 
to attend to all necessary details for the re 
ception of delegates who will attend the 1922 
convention. 

It was announced after the meeting that 
the convention will be held the first week 
in October rather than the last week in Sep- 
tember, the actual date being the week of 
Monday, October 2, to Saturday, October 
7th. The change in date was decided upon 
to permit New York bankers who will be 
the hosts of the convention to complete cer- 
tain plans for the comfort and entertainment 
of their guests. It is expected that the 1922 
convention will be long remembered as one 
of the most interesting in the history of the 
Association. There has been only one other 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, in 1904. 

The appointment of entertainment commit- 
tees, hotel committees and various other com- 
mittees, to insure the complete comfort of 
visiting delegates and the success of the con- 
vention will probably be made within a short 
time 


The Mercantile Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
2.500.000 shares of Class A Common Stock 
of Midwest & Gulf Consolidated, Ine. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
100,000 shares, without nominal or par value, 
common stock of the United States Hoffman 
Machinery Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed registrar of the op- 
tion warrants, Series A, B and C, of the 
North American Company. and_ transfer 
agent of the stock of the MeIntyre Poren- 
pine Mines, Ltd. 


Use Safe Checks 


Checks on plain paper are a 
risk to you and a temptation to 
any weak-willed individual who 
happens to handle them—so easy 
to alter. 

Make your checks proof against 
fraud by using National Safety 
Paper, which instantly shows up 
any alteration made with acid, 
eraser, or knife. 

Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded /87/ 
61 Broadway New York 
Paper is made in Canada 


1 Monte & Son, Ltd., 


oronto, Ont. 


TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN BUFFALO 

The merger of the Buffalo Trust Company 
with three other Buffalo banks is nearing 
completion. The Buffalo Trust will take 
over the Broadway Trust Company, until re- 
cently the Broadway National Bank; the 
Clinton Bank of Buffalo, and the Amherst 
National Bank, which is also to be changed 
to a trust company. It is believed all three 
banks will ultimately be operated == as 
branches. 

Following the resignation of Charles R. 
Robinson from the senior vice-presidency of 
the Buffalo Trust Company to become vice- 
president of the Inland Steel Company of 
Chicago, Allen K. Brehm and William A. 
Strong have been elected vice-presidents of 
the bank. 


Rolfe E. Bolling and Henry R. Johnston 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank. Mr. 
Bolling was formerly president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Washington, D. C. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Alfred H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, has been 
elected a director of the Fifth Avenue Bank. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


$850,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 


O. Ee 
Aucustus V. 
H. H 





G. PRATHER KNAPP ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT BANKERS’ SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
Mr. G. Prather Knapp, who has conducted 
the Publicity Department of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis for many 
years and 
the ablest 
country, 


who is widely known as one of 
publicity the 
accepted the vice- 
president of the Bankers Service Corporation 
of New York City. 
The Bankers 
specialized in 
for financial 
past and 


bank authorities in 


has 


position of 


Service Corporation has 
the development of deposits 
institutions for thirteen 
thousands of 
capacities. Numbered 
the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
Chicago, Ill., Guardian Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Marine 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La.; 
Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore.: 
of Manhattan Co., New York, N. Y.: Massa- 
chusetts Trust Co., Boston, Mass.: Union & 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Commercial National Bank, Washington, D. 
C., and many prominent institutions. 
G. Prather Knapp was educated at St. 
Louis University and had his original en- 
trance into publicity work under W. A. Kelso 
in the Publicity Department of the World’s 
Fair of St. Louis. He has served the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company in various ¢a- 
pacities for many years and 
place on the officers’ staff of 
publicity manager, in 
years past, he 


years 


has served them in 


various among its 


clients have been 


Bank, 


ings 


Bank 


other 


was given a 
the institu- 
1919. For 
member of 


tion, as 


two has been a 


the Committee on Publicity, Trust Company 
IDivision, of the American 
tion and was elected a director of the Finan- 


sjankers’ Associa- 
cial Advertisers Association at its 
tion in Atlanta in June, 1921. 
He has been active as a speaker and 
writer on publicity and developmental work. 
His speech on “The Daily Newspaper and 
Its Use by a Bank,” before the Financial Ad- 


conven- 


organization insure efficient 


Resources 


WarING, Presider 
HEELY 
Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitt Hussett, Sec’y and 


service 


$9,000 ,000.00 


over - = 
OFFICERS 

> WALSH, 
Asst. Sec 

KIRBY 
Asst. Sec’ 


t 
Vice-President y-Treas. 
Treas 

Davis Asst ecretary 
DoerRINGER, Asst. Treas 


y-Treas. 
H. DouGLas 
RusseEtt C. 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Who has been elected Vice-President of the Bankers Service 
Corporation of New York, in charge of the Advertising 
Service Division 
vertising Departmental of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, at Atlanta, 
last June, was selected as the best speech of 
the Departmental, for re-delivery to the gen- 
eral convention. He will head the advertis- 
ing division of the Bankers Service Corpora- 
tion. of which Mr. Carlisle H. Baldwin is 
president and Mr. R. B. Nisbet, Jr., is man- 
aging vice-president. Other vice-presidents 
are: Mr. Robert Greig. Mr. Harry C. Graham, 
Mr. George J. Bailey, Mr. Thomas L. Farrar 
and Mr. W. A. Leonard. M. A. 
secretary and G. F. 


Hanna is 
Taylor, treasurer. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - . - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 
WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 


$3,000,000 
$21,000,000 





CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Company.. 
Bankers Trust Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co 


Central Union Trust Co.......6......0.. 
. 5,000,000 


Calmmaban Brust Co... ...5.020%60. 
Commercial 


Corporation Trust Co.................-. 


Empire 


Ne ae aa widid Gis as oie 'b eek a 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust.............. 


Fidelity-International 
Fulton Trust 


log pint owas gies Swale waie'ee’e 


Kings County 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust 


PN i pois iG 8 66 a6. Shrek 3. 44 


Midwood Trust Company 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 


Be eo 


People’s 
Title Guarantee & Trust 


U. 8. Mortgage & Trust................. 


United States 
* Not including extra dividend. 





Capital 


. $1,500,000 


,000,000 
12,500,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 


. 5,000,000 


,900,000 
500,000 


. 25,000,000 


500,000 
500,000 


. 4,000,000 


1,000,000 


. 2,000,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 


. 10,000,000 


1,500,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 


Sur. and 
Profits 
Nov. 15, 
1921 
$638,900 
29,408,500 
2,773,900 
18,496,100 
7,777,800 

522,100 


16,552,800 
751,500 
2,975,000 
6,053,300 
1,236,500 
2,505,400 
1,141,000 
3,418,500 
284,900 
2,716,600 
16,996,200 
2,107,800 
13,566,200 
4,324,600 
15,773,700 


I Jeposits 
Nov. 15 
1921 
$15,448,700 
280,452,300 
31,942,600 
193,635,200 
83,256,200 
7,284,700 


47,160,100 
206,458,800 
134,064,800 

21,127,200 

8,814,300 
430,834,300 
7,007,500 

23,269,400 

17,167,700 

25,774,000 

41,809,300 

18,437,400 

27,780,000 

1,308,700 

24,962,300 
160,065,300 

40,415,100 

34,305,500 

52,019,100 

52,119,100 


FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Par Bid Asked Div 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


326 
410 
370 
297 
105 
300 
262 
435 
200 
250 
202 
175 
690 
130 
154 
215 
250 
250 
140 
600 
308 
300 
312 
265 
965 


20 
24 
22 


16 


12 
16 
20 
10 








| Accou 
| 


| 63 Fifth 


296 


TRUST COMPANIES 





Accountancy—14 months course 
Qualifies for C. P. A. EXAMINATIONS 
Class personally conducted by 
FRANK BROAKER, C. P. A. NO. 1 
Bookkeeping—4 months course 
Qualifies one as JUNIOR ACCOUNTANT 
Class personally conducted by 
J. OLIVER SCHMIDT, C. P. A. (N. A.) 
Broaker Accountics Corporation, Inc. 
Ave., N. Y. Tel. Stuy. 0831 


Adding Machine—Attachment Te. Canal 9070 


TYPE ADDER COMPANY 
465 Washington Street, N. Y. 


| Instantly makes an adding machine of any 


standard typewriter. Independent of type- 
writing mechan ism. 


Addressing Machines 3 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE co. 
32-46 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


| Stencils cut on your own typewriter, can be 


| Architect 


| Bank Advertising 


Bookkeeping Machine 


| Books 


| Caleulating “Machines 
| MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO 


used as cards in Mailing List 


Appraisals Tel. Cortlandt 381-382 
INTERNATIONAL APPRAISAL CO., 
200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Fifteen years’ experience—Highest type 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 
Bank Buildings 
ALFRED C BOSSOM 
680 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Specialist in Bank Construction 


Inc- 


The BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 
19-21 Warren Street 
New York City 
Builders of Deposits 
by Mail Tel. Murray Hill 9848 
riginal tested successful system 
HENRY F. PRICE 
Savings Account Specialist 
Suite 1117, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. 
Bank Supplies Tel. Beekman 
BROWN, LENT & PETT, Inc. 
110 William St reet, N. Y 


Specialists in Checks, 
Pass Books, Balance 


Banking 


7960 


Blanks, Registers, 
Ledgers, etc. 


ELLIS ADDING TYPEWRITER CoO. 
Newark, New Jersey 
A complete adding machine 


and a complete 
typewriter combined. 


A bank necessity. 
Tel. Watkins 8090 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
_New York C ity 


Te 1. Barclay 5173 


Woolworth Building, 
New York 
Makes all figuring easy as s turning the crank. 


Card "Systems Tel. W orth 1 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
316 Broadway 
New York 
Unexcelled Filing Sy ystems for banks 





1400 


Coin Counting Machine _—‘Tel, Main 5893 
STANDARD-JOHNSON COMPANY, Inc. 
871 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Essential equipment for every bank includes: 
Coin Counters—Wrappers and Separators; 
write for details, particulars and prices. 
Code Books 


AMERICAN CODE COMPANY, Ine. 
Largest Code dealers in the world 
206 Broadway, New York 





Established 1899 


Tel. Cortlandt 4088 


Where to Get What 
You Want For 
Your Bank 


listed 
spaces 
selected. 


the 
have 


The dealers in 
surrounding 
been carefully 
They will give you prompt 
and reliable service. 
Should you desire circulars 
and descriptive matter for 
several items, check the 
spaces and mail this sheet 


to 


CAMPBELL SERVICE 
for Banks 
West 44TH STREET 
1117 New York 
Tel., 3552 Murray Hill 


19 


Suite 


Duplicating Machines Tel. Stuyvesant 5332 
_ ROTOSPEED DUPLICATOR 
Lightning Office Appliance Company 
41 Union Square, N. Y. 
“Works like a printing press } without type” 


4 Engrossers Est 50 Years 
AMES & ROLLINSON 
Resolutions Diplomas 
206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Cortlandt 7406-7407 


Equipment—Steel Tel. Bry ant 6785 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


25 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
g for Bank Equipment 


> 


Evervtl 


Financial Publicity Tel. Murray Hill 3552 
CAMPBELL SERVICE FOR BANKS 
19 West woo St. 

Complete bank publicity and advertising serv 
ce at moderate cost "Distance no objectior 


Fire Arms 
Tel. Worth 0937 
H. and D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway, New York 
Automatics for teller protection 


Fire Protection Tel. Plaza 9410 
PYRENE MFG. CO. 
17-19 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
A Hand Apparatus for every department is 
ine a yensive insurance 


Form Letters Te al. Murray Hill 67 34 
| SCULLY LETTER SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
| Rush Service—Multigraphing—Addressing 
| _Mailing 
| 
| 
| 





: Tel., Plaza 2409-4290 
J. MARKS & BRO. 
1119 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Buy direct from the manufacturer and save 
money 


Glass Desk Tene 


| Hand Writing Expert Tel. Cortlandt 5633 

| A. R. LEWIS 

| Examinations of Questioned 

| Typewriting, Ink, Paper, 
220 Broadway, N.Y. 


etc. 
City 





Hardware 
Tel. Stuyvesant 7000 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
133 Fourth Avenue 


Law Blanks Tel. Cortlandt 7635 
POLHEMUS PRINTING COMPANY 
as Vesey Street, N. Y. 


A blank for every usual banking need. 
Speci al blanks printed to order. 


Leather Goods, Banking Equipment 


Tel. Cortlandt 2923 
CHARLES WwW. WOLF 
22 Cortlandt Street, New York 
P OR TFOLIOS WALLETS 


Letter “Machine Tel. Bryant 1642 | 
Hooven Automatic Typewriter Corp. 
117 West 46th St., New York City 
The typewriter machine that writesindividua! 
letters automatically 





Lockers— 


Documents, 


Life insurance Tel. Rector 3819 
SIGOURNEY MELLOR & CO. 
120 Broadway, N.Y. 
New Yor Philadelphia 


Lithographing 
A. F. 


’ Tel. Canal 8562 
MELILLO, Inc 
265 Canal St. 
on premises. 
Bonds, Checks, 


Steel ‘Tel. Murray Hill 9708 
HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
501 rf en Avenue, N. Y. 

n st and to order. 


Com ot 


omple Stock Certifi 


etc. 


© plant 


Steel shelving 
tng Estimates by mail. 
Office Furniture Tel. Canal 335 
LEVIN . GOLDBERG 
540 Broadway, New York 
variety in stock and to order. 
furniture taken in exchange. 


Als 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
438-448 West 37th Street, New York ‘ 
Silent nstantaneous and absol 

mmunication in writing 
rs and bo kke 


-epers 


Printers Tel. Worth 1243-1244 
WEBER EARLY COMPANY, ra 
Printers, Binders and Manu ifactur 
Stationers 
101 Chambers St., N. Y 
Rubber Stamps 
Tel. Worth 0999 
BARTON MFG. CO. 
87 Duane St., N. Y. 
ips made and sent t 
the same day order 
received, 


Sealing Machine—Electric Tel. Watkins 272 
The modern way by electricity 
ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP 
Speed and protection against fire—N 
possibility of burnt fingers 
316 West 3lst St., New York, N. Y 


Stal 


Telephone Privacy 
MUTE-A-PHONE 
41 Union Square—W. 
ismission of confidential conversat 
Every telephone as private as a bi oth. 
Time Stamps Tel. Cc helsea 795 
HENRY KASTENS 
418-420 West 27th St. 
Master Model Time Stamp, 
Month—Year- Hour and 


Clear trar 


The 


— 
Day 


Minu 
Vaults Safe Deposit Bor xes 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 
373 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone Franklin 1010 


Visible Index Tel. Vanderbilt 8023 


AMERICAN KARDEX CO. 
10 East 44th St., New York 
For quick reference by tellers without 





Send for circular | 


New York embarrassment to depositors 








TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


NOTABLE INCREASE IN TRUST FUNDS 
AND FIDUCIARY BUSINESS 


It is significant that the volume of trust 
funds and corporate trust business reported 
by the trust companies of Philadelphia and 
throughout Pennsylvania reveals 
new high levels despite the fact 
ness and 


constant 
that busi- 
industry continues to languish in 
many branches in this district. There is no 
state in the Union where trust companies 
command a higher degree of popularity and 
appreciation than in Pennsylvania. 
total of trust funds each reaches to 
larger aggregates and that is particularly 
true during periods of business reaction or 
economic distress. When investment and fi- 
nancial conditions are obscured by uncertain 
factors the experience and expert 
provided by trust company 
come into greater demand. 


The sum 
year 


services 
Inanagement 
Another big rea 
increase in trust depart- 
business, especially in Philadelphia, is 
the confidence inspired by past records of 
administration of estates and 
trusts by the trust 


son for the rapid 
ment 


excellence of 
execution of 
companies. 


individual 


Since March, 1921, and up to the first of 
the present year, the aggregate of trust funds 
reported by Philadelphia trust companies 
has increased from $1,309,104.362 to $1,546,- 
638,725, a gain of $37,000,000. Running down 
the list of individual companies we find that 
the Pennsylvania 
on Lives and 


Company for 
Granting Annuities increased 
its trust funds during the period under re- 
view from $268,605.000 to $279.373.000: the 
Fidelity Trust Company shows increase from 
$255,322,000 to $267,740,000; the 

Trust Company from $257,303,000 to 
$22,000; the Philadelphia Trust Company 
from $174.664,000 to $178,449,000; the Land 
Title & Trust Company from $54,837,000 to 
$55,005,000; the Commercial Trust Company 
from $21,808,000 to $24,962,000; Germantown 
Trust Company from $22,640,000 to $24.994.- 
000; the Provident Life & Trust from §S6,- 
$51,000 to $91,705,000; the Real Estate Title 
Insurance & Trust 
000 to $20.345.000, 


Insurances 


Girard 
$277.- 


Company from $19,725,- 


As contrasted with this substantial gain 
in trust business the deposits of local trust 
companies, including a number of State and 
savings banks, decreased from $684,722.000 to 
$651,476,000 since last March. 

A compilation just made public by the 
State Department of Banking of Pennsyl- 
vania shows that during the twelve months 


COMPANIES 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 5,500,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


of the past year trust funds throughout the 


State increased 
914.513.0000. 
follows: by 
by State banks, 
banks, $17,875,000. 

Depositors in the 764 


from $1,728,215,000 to $1,- 
These trust funds are held as 
trust companies, $1,S79,852,352 ; 
$17,287,000: by National 


trust companies, 
State banks, savings and private banks un- 
der supervision of the State Department of 
Banking increased 200,000 last year. On De- 
cember 50, 1920, there were 3,597,665 deposi- 
tors reported sist there 
were 5,600,052. The State also exercises su- 
sixty-one National banks 
The aggregate of 
the assets of four classes of institutions re 


porting is $2,179,.6S0,S878.39. 


and on December 


pervision over 


which do a trust business. 


Marshall T. Farra, vice-president of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of German- 
town, has been elected a director of the 
Chelten Trust Company. 

Walter G. Patterson has been appointed 
an assistant cashier of the Girard National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 

Arthur H. Hacker has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the United Security 
Life Insurance and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $4, 


Trust Funds $175,000,000 


HENRY 
Frank M 


T. ELttwoop Frame, 


Harpt, Vice- 


D I 


Joun Story JENKs if 
Epwarp JT. Stor: 

Levi L. Rue 

W. W. ATTERBUR 
SAMUEL M. Vavuci 


RE ¢ 


luHomas 5S 
ADoLPH G 
EDWARD 


415 CHESTNUT STREET 


PROGRESS OF DEFLATION 

The “Girard Letter.’ published by the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, con- 
tains an encouraging survey of current and 
and business ¢ondi- 
tions. Referring to the subject of deflation 
the “Girard Letter” “Everything 
points to the conclusion that 1922 will wit- 
ness a further return toward prewar condi- 
The progress toward old standards in 
prices of commodities, in wages and in the 
vield upon investment securities been 
zoing for many months. The world is 
being more gradually deflated than it was 
inflated during the war. It could not per- 
manently remain inflated any more than a 
balloon could continue its buoyancy § indefi- 
nitely without the introduction of more gas. 

“This deflation process is most severe upon 
those industries which were heavily ex- 
panded to meet exigencies of war. Such in- 
dustries now find themselves with a larger 
capacity to produce but a smaller demand 
for their output. They suffer the further 
handicap of wages still away above the level 
of 1914, while the productiveness of labor 
per hour is far betow the standard of ten 


years ago. 


prospective economic 


Says: 


tions. 


has 
on 


“But this last element tends to disappear 


as the demand for labor Jessens. It is a 


G. BreNGLE, President 
Netson C. DENNEY, 
Trust 


Joun C. WaALLACI 
Hen L. M 


Offi er 


ro Rs 


FRANKLIN McFappen 
GATES 
ROSENGARTEN 
ROBERTS 
LepyARD HECKSCHER 


BROAD 


PHILADELPHIA 


AND CHESTNUT STS 


and in all countries 
Wages due to a 


fact noted in all ages 
that abnormally high 
city of workers inevitably 
in output per man per hour. Last year saw 
a partial cure of that and 1922 prom- 
ixes to see this country more nearly approach 
the old standards of a fair 
a fair hour’s pay 


scar- 


brings a reduction 
evil 


hour's work for 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES TO USE 
ARMORED CARS 

The Philadelphia Clearing House has ap- 
proved a plan in use in other cities provid- 
ing for armored cars to be used in deliver- 
ing securities and payments for 
payrolls. The aim is to start with six cars 
and to add to the number re- 
quires. Some of the trust companies now 
armored cars for this purpose. It is 
likely these will be abolished when the new 
system goes into effect. The increase in pay- 
roll robberies over the country prompted the 
institutions here to adopt 
or eliminate the dangers. 


currency 


as occasion 


use 


means to reduce 


Marriott C. Morris, Joseph B. Townsend, 
Jr., Frederic H. Strawbridge, Levi L. Rue 
and Joseph Wayne, Jr., were recently re- 
elected directors of the Vrovident Life & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 





TRUST 


COMPANIES 





PirrssurGc Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,200,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fic 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


BANKS, 
ciary facilities in Pittsburgh 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
D. GREGG McKEE.... Vice-President 
WALDO D. JONES...... ..... Treasurer 
Epwarp D. GILWORE Ae Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. Swartz Treasurer 





COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


The active growth of the Commercial 
Trust Company of Philadelphia finds further 
substantial expression in the recent increase 
in the annual dividend rate on capital stock 
from 16 to 20 per cent. This increase in rate 
latest quarterly dividend 
distribution of 5 per cent. as* compared with 
the previous quarterly rate of 4° per 
At the meeting of directors several 
promotions were made in the official staff. 
John S. Adams and John H. Mason, Jr., were 
elected assistant 


is shown by the 


cent. 
recent 


treasurers. Retiring direc- 
re-elected at the annual 
and the following were added to the board: 
George MeFadden, of the brokerage firm of 
George H. McFadden & Company, and Wal- 
ter C. Janney, of Walter C. & Co. 

In connection with the increase in divi 
dent rate the “Optimist.” the publication is- 
sued by and for the employees of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company, says: 

“The company’s earnings during the past 
year have been most satisfactory. 
money 


tors were meeting 


Janney 


However, 
has become easier: the interest 
on our quick call loans to borrowers has 
been reduced to 5 per cent. To offset this, 
we must have a greater volume of good busi- 
during 1922—bear in mind that the 
bonus depends upon it. 


rate 


hess 


“As long as present policies continue, this 
company shall never reach its maximum ¢a- 


pacity. As we attain our objectives we will 
push them ahead of us. Each task accom- 
plished will be but a stepping stone to a 
greater aim. The time will never come when 
the Commercial will settle down in the smug 
satisfaction of its own superiority in 
line. Push on—keep moving! 


any 


Germantown Trust Company has 
creased its dividend rate to 12 per cent. 


3ERT H. SMYERS 

J. Horace MCGINNITY 
ANDREW P. Mart 
GwityM A. PRICE 


Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
: Secretary 

Asst. Secretary 

Asst. Trust Officer 





CO-OPERATIVE BANK OPENS IN 

PHILADELPHIA 
The Producers’ and Consumers’ Bank, the 
first co-operative and profit-sharing bank of 
this character to be started in the East, 
opened for business recently in Philadelphia. 
The only other bank of this character is the 
Brotherhood of 
Operative Bank of Cleveland. 

The new bank organized under the 
supervision of the Banking Committee of the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity, and its deed of trust provides a three 
fifths majority of the trustees shall, when- 
ever elected, be fide members of recog- 
nized unions. The late Wharton 
Barker originated plans for the bank. John 
C. O'Callaghan is president. Over $500,000 
in deposits were received the opening day. 


Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 


was 


bona 
labor 


LIMITED POWERS OF STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT 

The State Department of Banking of 
Pennsylvania has no authority to supervise 
and examine private banks coming within 
the exemption of the acts of 1911 and 1921, 
and if it should do so and should find irregu- 
larities it would be powerless to close the 
institution under the provisions of the law, 
according to an opinion given to the Bank- 
ing Department by First Deputy Attorney 
General Gawthrop. If any banks advertise 
they are under State supervision the depart- 
ment can give public notice that they are 
not under State supervision or examination. 

In another opinion it is held that unless 
investment companies selling contracts take 
out a license and file a bond under the act 
of 1921 they can transact no business unless 
at the time of the issuance and sale of con- 
tracts they have real or personal security 
equal to the amount to be paid investors un- 
der the contracts. 








COMPANIES 


HE PeoplesSavingsand 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Assets over ... -« 


Trust Funds over 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000,000 
56,000,000 
9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EOPL 


- SAVINGS - 
AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH 
FOUNCES 1867 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000.000 
WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 


FIRM POSITION OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANKS 

The latest complete summary of 

dition of Philadelphia National 

fords convincing evidence of 

and resourceful position. 


the con- 
banks af 
their strong 
Their resources at 
the beginning of the present year aggregated 
$665,045,000 with deposits of $514.464,000, 
the latter representing a decrease of only 
$29,671,000 during the previous year which 
is far below 
in bank 


the general decline 
country. 
the Fed- 
also in 
Bills pay- 
amount to 
discounts of 


average of 
throughout the 
Liquidation of bills payable with 
eral and of 
dicative of strengthened position. 
able with Federal 
$26.151,000 with 
$383. 742,000. 
During the surplus and undi 
vided profits increased $1.512,000, making 
total of $68,641,000, Combined dividend pay- 
ments amounted to $4,861,000 
vate earnings of $6,174,000. 


deposit S 


Reserve bank loans is 
bank 


and 


Reserve 


loans 


past vear 


with 


aggre- 


West 
has 
Franklin Fire 


J. Willison Smith, president of the 
End Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
been elected a director of the 


Insurance Company. 


THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 6,798,054.96 


ASA S. WING 


PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
A. B. 
Kitson, 
Trust 
elected 
present offices. 
Agricultural 
the name of 
formed in 


Dauphinee, 
Jr., trust 
Company of 


Arthur 
Franklin 
have 
addition to 


and 
the 
Philadelphia, 
vice presidents in 


treasurer, 
officer of 
been 
their 


Trust 
the trust 
Laneaster to 


& Savings Company is 
new company being 
over the de 
posits of the former Agricultural Trust Com 
pany. 

Willits C. Binns has 
officer of the Bank of 


Company of Charleroi 


take 


been appointed trust 

Charleroi & Trust 

Paul T. Bearer has been elected vice-presi 
dent of the Farmers Mortgage 
Company of Johnstown 

Directors of the Belmont Trust 
of Philadelphia have recommended an_ in 
crease in the company’s capital from $125, 
000 to $250,000. 

At a recent meeting of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of Philadelphia it voted to 
distribute an extra dollar per share in addi- 
tion to the $2.50 quarterly dividend. 

The capital stock of the Bank of North 
America of Philadelphia has been increased 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 


Trust and 


Company 











TRUST 





Capital 
$661,800 
300,000 
125,000 
750,000 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 
Jelmont Trust Co 

Centra! Trust & Savings 


Chelten Trust Co 200,000 
Colonial Trust 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Trust 400,000 


Commercial Trust Co 
Commonwealth Title Ins 
Continental Equitable 
Empire Title and Trust 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 
Frankford Trust 

Franklin Trust 
Germantown Trust 
Girard Trust Co 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 
Guarantee Title & Safe Deposit 
Haddington Title & Trust 
Hamilton Trust 

Holmesburg Trust 

Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co 
Liberty Title & Trust 
Manayunk Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust 
Merchants Union 
Metropolitan Trust 

Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Title & Trust 
Northeast Tacony 

Northern Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 
Northern Central 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Pelham Trust Co 

Penna Co 

Peoples Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Phoenix Trust 

Provident Life & Trust 

Real Estate Trust Co 

teal Estate T. & T 


2 000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
156,575 
300,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
3,000,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2 500,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
125,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
250,000 
250,000 
500,000 
289,156 
$38,043 
170,550 
250,000 
500,000 
250,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
2 000,000 
634,450 
1,000,000 
300,000 
2,000 000 
3,237,900 
1,500,000 


Fund 


Republic Trust 400,000 
Rittenhouse Trust 500,000 
Tacony Trust 150,000 


Tioga Trust : 
United Sec. Life & Trust 
Wayne Junction 

West End Trust Co 
West Philadelphia Trust 


125,000 
1,000,000 
160,000 
2,009,000 
500,000 


Rh. A. Foley, head of the Foley Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia which maintains a 
special advertising service for banks and 
trust companies, died recently at his home in 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Northern Central Trust Company has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

The Peoples Savings & Trust Company is 
being organized at Duryea. J. G. Harris has 
been named as treasurer and A. C. Baltimore 
as secretary. 


stock 





COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Dec. 






Undivided 





Profits Deposits Last Date of 
31, 1921 Dee. 31, 1921 Par Sale Sale 
$527,839 100 160 1-20-21 
164,165 $2,102,657 50 5S 12-21-21 
109,158 , 50 53 9-14-21 
847,058 10,236,087 50 S5 12-14-21 
177,308 2,946,225 100 14514 3- 9-21 
650,332 6,726,364 50 1154 8-10-21 
588,058 4,503,170 100 198! 11-30-21 
3,374,967 26,595,704 100 327 2— 1-22 
1,734,529 7,216,738 100 223% 1—25-22 
1,205,829 10,497,372 50 1003 1—18—22 
80,770 50 2414 3-— 9-21 
208,33 3,032,293 50 6416 7—20-2 
199,706 3,137,979 100 125 7-18-17 

16,661,180 33,086,498 L100 $39 ll-— 2-2 
2.823 603 1,683,886 100 103 10-26-21 
586,373 5,721,936 50 173 3- 9-21 
859,523 11,149,433 100 17614 ll— 9-21 
1,225,064 10,004,048 100 205 11-23-21 
9,141,091 $3,582,809 100 72514 1l— 2-21 
171,740 2,434,882 50 8514 3- 9-21 
688,400 8,393,858 100 120 12-14-21 
115,938 2 463,546 100 12 12-18-18 
247,591 2,765,080 100 171 1228-9] 
99.870 50 70 10—- 5-21 
1,505,278 7,608,191 50 IS] 6-23-20 
1,863,902 8,528,235 50 220 3-23-21 
431,226 8.218.449 50 6014 10—18—10 
10,171,841 13,525,108 100 180 be, 1—18-—22 
580,290 2,658,450 50 10014 12—22-—20 
269,036 2,294,223 25 S85 1l-— 2-21 
462,748 7,283,822 50 190 10— 8-19 
497 722 50 6216 1—25-—22 
19,778 729,059 50 2 
141,176 3,300,134 50 36 11-30-21 
34,110 912.650 100 
76,602 322,928 50 
2,422,774 100 193 10-11-21 
594,134 5,761,107 50 192 1— §-21 
32,592 1.130.955 50 55 5-25-2 
723,334 6,524,774 50 355 12-15-20 
126,054 1,541,248 100 129 12-17-19 
5,917,054 30,430,507 100 00 1i—11-—22 
125,000 2 666,662 50 5014 1— 1-22 
5,441,015 19,416,528 LOO 575 3-16-21 
52.154 1,213,648 50 55 l 4-22 
7,140,083 10,296,577 100 400 l— 4-22 
806,876 6,101,858 100 10014 12-15-20 
3,395,500 5,888,930 100 »=345'%4 9-28-21 
225,938 3,237 580 50 60 12— 7-21 
189,166 2 508,849 100 12734 o— 7-21 
196,974 1,640,960 100 26915 7- 6-21 
47,900 = ay 50 100 S—10-21 
1,122,820 1,815,001 100 130 1-25-22 
80,389 100 75 12-14-21 
1,965,635 10,458,946 100 150 1-18-22 
638,512 5,875,828 50 151 1-25-22 
Policy holders of the Provident Life & 
Trust Company recently voted in favor of 


the mutualization of the insurance business 
and organization of a company to carry on 
the business separate from the trust com- 
pany. The vote was 22,583 in favor and 21 
votes against. Stockholders had previously 
approved the plan. 

Samuel C. Edmonds, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Philadelphia Company for Guar- 
anteeing Mortgages, has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 


TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


PROPOSED BANKING AND TRUST COM.- 
PANY LEGISLATION 

The Massachusetts 

ceived the report of the 

created to submit 

amending the 

laws 


legislature has re- 


special commission 
recommendations for 
banking and trust 


preventing any 


company 

further 
failures as wit- 
pro- 
regarded by 
some as not sufficiently drastic and by others 


view of 
trust 
last year 


with a 
repetition of company 


The 


Commission are 


nessed 


amendments 
posed Dy the 


as adequate to correct the weaknesses of the 
old banking and trust which 
offered loopholes for politicians and unscru- 


company code 
pulous men to invade the banking field. 
Considerable pressure was brought to bear 
that 
from 
Com- 


upon the Commission to recommend 
prohibited 
The 


viewpoint 


trust companies should be 
conducting savings departments. 
mission did not With that 
and very practical 
why the abolition of savings departments of 
trust 


eoncur 


presents some reasons 
hard- 
companies 


companies would real 
upon the public, the trust 
and lead to discrimina- 


There are at the present time S2 trust 


impose a 
ship 
concerned likewise 
tion. 
companies in Massachusetts operating trust 
departments having savings deposits of over 
$151,.000,000, The 
that to such departments abolished 
and liquidated would result 
in serious injury owing to the present state 
of investment 


Commission points out 
order 
savings assets 
market, 

Perhaps the best recommendations made by 
the Commission which strengthen 
the existing requirements as to separation of 
and 
preventing 


and bond 


are those 


commercial 
such 


savings departments and 
transfers of securities or 
brought about the closing of 
companies within the past two 
To accomplish better segregation the 
would require trust companies, 
when making transfers from one department 
to another to notify the Bank Commissioner 
immediately and giving the Banking Com- 
missioner power within thirty days to order 
a re-transfer if the operation does not meet 
with his approval. Punishment is provided 
for any violation of this requirement. An- 
other sound provision affects the profits of 
savings departments. Under existing law 
the trust company can appropriate income in 
excess of expenses, and dividends 
from savings department and apply the same 
to the general profits and dividends. 
The Commission recommends that all losses 
resulting from depreciation of 


accounts as 
five trust 
vears. 


Commission 


k SSeS 


stock 


securities or 


COMPANIES 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital’ - - 


$1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 


first be made good 
and that no profits shall be transferred from 
the savings department so long 
tion of securities or other losses are equal to 
than the undivided profits in the 
department. The Commission 
that dividends to 
limited to 4 per 


from sales or loans shall 


as deprecia- 


or more 


savings also 


recommend savings de- 


positors he eent. so long 


as the trust savings bank has 


any 


company or 
losses or depreciation of bonds equal to 
or greater than undivided profits of the sav 
ings department and not allowing guaranty) 
fund to be computed in the amount of undi- 
vided profits. Other provisions are aimed at 
prohibiting the trust com- 
panies by promoters, amend- 
reserves, creation of 


chartering of 
professional 
ments regarding audits, 
surplus, ete. 


The eighth annual banquet of the Massa 
chusetts Trust Company of Boston was held 
recently at the Hotel Brunswick and was at- 
tended by seventy-five employees of the com- 
pany and invited guests. 

The annual get-together and dance of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of was 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel on January 
16, 1922, and was attended by practically all 
of the officers and employees. 


several 


Boston, 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AS TO TRUST 
COMPANY LAW CHANGES 

Mr. George S. Mumford, president of the 

Commonwealth Trust 

makes some timely 


Boston, 
and constructive sugges- 
tions as to amending the Massachusetts trust 
company laws in his latest monthly letter to 
depositors. Mr. Mumford says: 

“Of the five 


Company of 


Boston trust Companies that 
were closed by the Commissioner of Banks 
last year and the year before, one, the Fi- 
delity, liquidated in full through 
the taking over of the deposits, both Com- 
mercial and Savings, by merger into another 
and bank. The remaining four are 
still in process of liquidation. The incident 
has put our State laws to a very 
severe test, and has 


has been 


active 


banking 
brought several practi- 
cal questions in their application to actual 
trial for the first time. Perhaps the most 
important question and the one about which 
the language of the statutes has given the 
greatest divergence of views is as to the ex- 
tent of the claim of 
against the general assets of the companies, 
in liquidation. 

“All of these Companies 
partments as 


the savings depositors 


had 


so-called 


savings de 
well as commercial 
banking departments. Under the Massachu- 
setts laws the savings department 
are ordered to be 


deposits 
invested separately and 
the earnings or profits from them are to be 
applied first towards paying interest to the 
savings depositors and the balance, if any, 
to accrue to the general funds of the trust 
companies. It was doubtless intended also 
that the expenses of the savings departments 
should be paid out of these earnings. In this 
respect not only does Massachusetts differ 
from other States, but in this also do her 
trust companies differ from all National 
banks. In New York State, for example, the 
trust companies there are not permitted to 
employ the term “savings” in connection 
with such time deposits, on the ground that 
it tends to confuse these deposits in the 
popular mind with the functions the mutual 
savings banks perform. Here in Massachu- 


setts the endeavor is to make the mutual 
savings banks and the savings departments 
of trust companies as nearly equal as pos- 
sible in point of safety, as well as in point 
of convenience to the savings Class of de- 
positors; at the same time the depositor in 
the savings departments of trust companies 
Was intended to have the additional protec- 
tion of the paid-in capital and the surplus 
funds, which are a Glass of reserves not pos- 
sessed by mutual savings banks. 

“But what is to happen when the trust 
company is liquidated and it is found that 
the investments of the savings department 
are not only worth less than its deposit, but 
aut the same time all the capital and surplus 
of the company has disappeared in bad debts 
and unfortunate investments? Meantime 
probably the loans and investments of the 
commercial deposits have been liquidated for 
what they will bring and there arises the 
question, to what extent has the savings de- 
partment a claim on the commercial depart- 
ment cash to make up its deficit? 

“The 
matter, but it 
savings deposit 
sort trust 


law is not perfectly clear in this 
is evidently intended that the 
should be treated in some 
fund, and like the trust de- 
partment of the company should not suffer 
directly mismanagement 
which have befallen the general commercial 
business of the bank. <A trust company that 
invests its savings department funds in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and letter of the 
statutes would be in effect administering a 
trust fund for the benefit first and foremost 
of the savings depositors, and would be little 
likely to cause this problem to arise. In the 
the question is 
real interest to the commercial 
four companies, since 
they are forced to wait patiently until the 
courts or the Legislature, or both, shall 
solve this problem as to the status of the 
savings or other special departments before 
any dividends can be paid to them out of the 
liquidation of non-savings, general assets.” 


as a 


from the losses or 


present instance, however, 


one of very 


depositors of these 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The leading financial institution of 


New England 


Foreign and domestic commercial 


banking of every nature 


Correspondence solicited 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

The First National Bank of Boston in 1921 
paid out dividends amounting to $2,400,000, 
the rate for the year being 16 per cent. The 
statement at the close of business December 
31, 1921, shows: 
$40,741,100 ; secure Govern- 
ment deposits, and U. 8. and other bonds and 
securities, $16,490,664 ; and discounts, 
$132,769,931; total $209,364,771. 
Capital, $15,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, reserved for taxes, interest, ete., $21,- 
164,508 ; deposits, $147,467,844. 

The First National Corporation, whose en- 
tire capital stock is owned by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, has capital of $1,000,- 
000, and surplus and undivided profits of 
$600,000. 

Joseph E. Scanlon was appointed assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank. 

At the recent meeting of the First Na- 
tional Corporation of Boston, Daniel G. 
Wing was made chairman of the board and 
is succeeded as president by E. T. Gregory, 
formerly vice-president. W. H. Potter, Jr., 
was appointed assistant treasurer; C. T. W. 
Tigh, appointed assistant manager of the 
New York office, and P. M. Brown, assistant 
manager of the Chicago office. 


Cash and due from banks, 
U. S. bonds to 
loans 


resources, 


BOSTON CLEARING HOUSE ADOPTS 

EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
The Boston Clearing House Association 
has adopted the Clearing House system of 
examination and D. C. Mulloney, formerly 
Chief National Bank Examiner for the First 
Federal Reserve District, has been appointed 
examiner. 

An important meeting of the Boston Clear- 
ing House Association was held recently at 
which it was decided to inject a vigorous 
campaign for the revivification of the asso- 
ciation and restore it to its former prestige 
and prominence. As a result of many con- 
solidations, membership in the association 
has reduced within the past twenty 
years from a maximum of fifty to a present 
membership of only eleven. It is now pro- 
posed to extend to all banks and trust com- 
panies within the territory contiguous to 
Boston a cordial invitation to join the asso- 
ciation. — 

Mr. Gordon Abbott, chairman of the board 
of the Old Colony Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois Railway Company and Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, vice-president of the com- 
pany been elected a director of the American 
Surety Company of New York. 


been 
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Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Vice-PRESIDENT 
ORRIN C. HART, VicE-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD. TREASURER 

Leo WM. HUEGLE, Secretary 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, TrusT OFFicer 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM. ASSISTANT TREASURER 

AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFEDEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 





OPPOSITION TO PAYING INTEREST 
MONTHLY ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


One of the bills introduced 
present session of the 


during the 
Massachusetts 
banks and savings 
departments of trust companies to pay inter- 
est monthly. 
this 
veneral grounds: 

There never has been a popular demand to 
put into operation the present permissive 
law. A few depositors may lose a little in- 
terest but if so the great majority of the 
depositors whose money remains in the bank 
are the gainers. Under the new plan a sav- 
ings bank would become a pocketbook. The 
intent of the law was to stabilize 
deposits so as to enable banks to invest in 
mortgages and other long-term securities. 
The new law would tend to turn money from 
mortgage loans into short-time notes as in 
the case of National banks so that a larger 
cash balance would be available to meet the 
more frequent payments. The effect of that 
would be to hurt the citizens who wished to 
buy or build their own homes. 

Crediting interest monthly would add ma- 
terially to the expense of 


legis- 


lature savings 


requires 


Strong opposition was mani 


fested to proposal on the 


following 


present 


savings bank 





operation. Bank earnings are a fund from 
which to pay dividends to depositors. The 
extra expense of crediting dividends month- 
ly and the added cash balance necessary to 
meet the more frequent withdrawals and the 
added amount paid to these short-time de- 
positors will, in the long run, tend to de- 
crease the dividends to long-time depositors 
who are the real savers. 


BOSTON BREVITIES 

Changes in the official staff of the United 
States Trust Company of 
announced as follows: Charles H. Coleman, 
formerly assistant treasurer, 
elected vice-president; Alan R. Morse was 
appointed an assistant treasurer, and Mar- 
shall A. Ries and Norman A. Walker were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 


soston have been 


has been 


In a, decision handed down by the full 
bench of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts it was held that the State had no pri- 
ority of right over funds in the closed. trust 
companies, the Cosmopolitan, Hanover and 
Prudential. By the decision about $700,000 
which the State had on deposit in the three 
institutions is affected. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


CREDIT CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE 
WEST 


a constant and healthy improve- 
ment in the credit situation in the Middle 
Western which is not confined to 
the larger centers, but also to agricultural 
communities. Chicago banks and trust com- 
register substantial 


There is 


States, 


panies increases in de- 


posits due in large part to continued com- 
mercial liquidation. It is noteworthy that 
nearly all of the larger banks and trust 


this 


Reserve 


companies of debt at 
the Federal Bank. An instance of 
this policy of the banks to pursue a self-re- 


city are out of 


liant course is shown in the recent liquida- 
tion of about $15,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank owed by the Fort Dearborn Banks 
shortly after they were taken 
Continental and Commercial 


over by the 
National. 
Reviewing the 
tion in this 
Bank of Chicago 
marked 
eral 


credit 
section the 


and money situa- 
Federal 
“Other 
decline in borrowings at the 
Bank, and a 
rates, credit 
Federal 
changed materially. 


Reserve 
Says: than for a 
Fed- 
tendency toward 
conditions in the 
District have not 
The usual lull over the 
year-end was apparent, with business gener- 
ally awaiting financial 


Reserve 
lower money 


Seventh Reserve 


statements to deter- 
industrial and commercial houses 
weathered the year of 
Bankers, while carefully 


mine how 


have adjustment. 


scrutinizing state 
ments of corportions and business men cover- 
ing the year’s operations, of necessity are 
endeavoring to give due consideration to the 
unprecedented difficulties encountered in the 
last two years. These statements or reports 
generally indicate that satisfactory progress 
is being made in most lines, with inventory 
readjustments to conform to 


Which have taken place. 


price changes 


“In the agricultural districts some change 
for the better has appeared since the middle 
of December, but improvement is slower than 
ordinarily at this time. Some partial pay 
ments of farmers’ obligations at the banks 
are reported. Reductions in freight rates 
on farm products which went into effect the 
first part of the year do not appear to have 
been reflected in full in prices paid to the 
farmers. 

“Condition of the 
larger 


money market in the 
indicates improvement during 
lbecember in the gradual retirement of coun- 
try bank loans. 


cities 


This is probably more of a 





ee ee 





It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained for us the accounts of many 
banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 


“Our Trust Service” i 





When you can use the facilities 
of these departments, we shall be ! 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 








reflection of operations of the War Financ 
Corporation than of actual liquidation. Ad 
approved by this 
agricultural livestock 


January 18, 


yances corporation for 


and purposes up to 


aggregated $151,166,076.”" 


STOCK DIVIDEND VOTED BY HARRIS 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 

A stock dividend of 50 per 

declared by the 

Bank of 


cent. has been 
Harris Trust & Savings 
Chicago. At the annual meeting it 
was voted to increase the capital stock from 
$2,000,000) to $3,000,0000 by 
000,000 


transferring $1, 
undivided profits and to dis 
tribute the new stock as a 50 per cent. stocl 
dividend. As the present market 
the shares is around $500, the 
will be 


from 


price of 
10,000 shares 
worth about $333 
share. The surplus will remain at 53,000,000 
and undivided profits 
$466,112. 

The directors elected M. Haddon MacLean, 
vice-president He Harry 
A. Dow, former attorney, secre- 
Chester A. Bush, 
was elected assistant cashier. 


of new stock 


will be reduced to 


Was secretary. 
was made 


tary. formerly auditor, 


R. H. Brunk 
All the other of 
ficers and the directors were re-elected. 


horst was elected auditor. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK J. KLAuUSER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Harry A. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
JOHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Secretary 

CiaupE A, CAMPBELL, Assistant Secretary 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

JouHN LanpGrar, Assistant Treasurer 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SeyYMourR H. Horr, Secretary 
ERNEST W. Davis, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST CO. EARNINGS 

The annual statement of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company, operations of 
the past year, afford evidence of the profit- 
able activities of that company. Net earn- 
ings for the year amounted to 41,441,146, 
which together with undivided profits of 
$648,952 on January 1, 1921, brought the 
profits and aceeunt to $2,090,099, out 
of which $980,000 was paid in dividends and 
$1,000,000 transferred to surplus. leaving un- 
divided profits at the 
$110,099. Gross 


covering 


loss 


close of the year at 
$4,423,780, 


and the rate per cent. of earnings on aver- 


earnings were 
age capital employed was 10.27 per cent. Of 
the net earnings of 81.441.146 the 
departments were credited with the 
ing proportions; financial department, $429.- 
7 title insurance department, $563,308 ; 
abstract of title department, S$193.282; trust 
department, $149,765: real estate department, 
S9O.774, and escrow department, $14.298. 


various 
follow- 


| 


The assets of the company aggregate $14.- 
163.538, including 
$438,609 ; 


eash on hand and in 
collateral $4,496,- 
611; loans on real estate security, $3. 700,995 ; 
Title 


$1,922,855, 


banks of loans, 
stocks, bonds, ete... 
Trust Building and Annex. 
abstract plant, §$1.500,000, 


S$2ZGLS.ANS : and 
and 
The capital stock 
is $7,000,000 ; surplus, $6,000,000 > reserve for 
taxes, $568,077: sundry reserve funds, $635,- 
716, and undivided profits, $110,099, 


retired 
of the First Trust 
Sorg has been 


Louis Boisot has from the vice- 


presidency & Savings. 
Julius ©, 
tant cashier of the First Trust & Savings. 
Robert W. Campbell, an attorney, has 
been elected a director of the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company of Chicago. 
Howard H. Hilton has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier and I). D. Kleder assistant 
secretary of the Chicago Trust Company. 


elected an assis- 





STAFF PROMOTIONS AT NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

A number of important official 
motions made at the 

Chicago at the 

Four 

elected as follows: 


staff pro- 
Northern Trust 
recent annual 
vice-presidents were 


were 
Company of 
meeting. second 
Thomas C. former cashier: 
Rockwell, former secretary; S. C. 
former 

former 


King, Harold 
Stallwood, 
Andrew B. Caswell, 
secretary. Laurence KR. 
Robbins was named assistant cashier: Lewis 
L. McArthur, assistant 
I. Lewis, 


treasurer, and 


assistant 


secretary; Benjamin 
municipal bond de- 
partment, and Chester S. Van Wert and John 
M. Meikle, assistant auditors. William H. 
Barker was appointed Edward ©. 
Jarvis, auditor, was retired on a pension and 
James A. Russell, 
named auditor. 

William H. 


manager of 


cashier : 


assistant secretary, was 
Barker 
manager of the 


was formerly the 
branch Merchants Bank of 
Canada. He joined the Northern Trust staff 
in June of last vear. James A. Russell, for- 
merly assistant secretary, appointed anditor 
to succeed Edward C. Jarvis, who retired on 
a pension, Mr. Jarvis having joined the staff 
in 1893 as manager of its World’s Fair 
branch, and who has acted as auditor since 


1SOS, 
NET BANK EARNINGS 
Net earnings of Chicago loop banks for 
1921 showed that those of the Corn Ex- 
change National totaled $1,456,001, as com- 


pared with $1,956,507 in 
Loan $1,443,326, against $1,780,419, State 
Bank of Chicago, $1,020,000, against §1.- 
005,000, and Central Trust, $1,049,849, against 
$852,000 after expenditures incident to tak- 
ing over the Great Lakes Trust Bank and 
liberal reserves, the balance after dividends 
was added to the contingent, increasing the 
fund to $1,000,000. 


1920. Merchants 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


REYNOLDS HEADS CHICAGO CLEARING 
HOUSE 

James B. Forgan, chairman of the boards 
of the First National and the First Trust 
& Savings. was succeeded as chairman of 
the Chicago Clearing House Committee by 
George M. Reynolds, chairman of the boards 
of the Continental & Commercial banks, at 
the recent annual meeting of the Clearing 
House Association. Frank ©. Wetmore, 
president of the First National, was elected 
a member of the Clearing House Committee 
to succeed Mr. Forgan, who retired from the 
committee entirely. 

Solomon A. Smith, president of the North- 
ern Trust Company, was elected president 
of the association to succeed himself, and 
Osear G. Foreman was elected vice-president 
to succeed William A. Tilden, who retired. 
Thomas Stibbes was chosen manager and 
Charles H. Mayer official bank examiner of 
the association. Members of the Clearing 
House Committee include Mr. Reynolds, E. 
D. Hulbert, John A. Lynch, Frederick H. 
Rawson and Mr. Wetmore. Mr. Smith is ex- 
officio member. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Hulbert 
and adopted by the committee expressed the 


gratitude of the bankers to Mr. Forgan for 





the twenty-five years of service he has ren 
dered the Clearing House, twenty-one years 
of which he was chairman. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MORTGAGE SECURITY 
SALE 

Business conditions and the building out 
look for 1922 look very favorable from the 
report of the Chicago Trust Company that 
first mortgage securities sold and loans made 
during January of this year were practically 
double those of the first month of 1921. This 
growth in business has been steady in the 
Chicago Trust Company for the past two 
years. In 1919 the Real Estate Loan De- 
partment was manned by Arthur B. Cody 
and Hiram 8S. Cody with ten assistants. Re- 
cently the managers added the 66th employee 
to the Real Estate Loan Department. 


Edward N. Hurley has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Henry J. Evans. 


Philip K. Wrigley has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
State Bank of Chicago. 





( 
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Escrows 
Abstracts of ‘Title 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Assets over $14,000,000 


RULING BY FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
ON CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 

The question was recently submitted to 
the Federal Reserve Board whether, in view 
of a recent amendment to the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin, the Federal Reserve 
Board will grant to National banks in Wis- 
consin having capital of only $25,000, per- 
mits to act in fiduciary capacities under the 
terms of section 11(k) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

Before determining whether or _ not it 
would grant applications of National banks 
with capital of only $25,000, the Federal 
Reserve Board addressed a letter to the 
commissioner of banking of the State of 
Wisconsin inquiring as to his interpretation 
of the State law and as to his policy with 
respect to applications of State banks with 
capital of $25,000. The commissioner replied 
that he felt that no bank with a capital less 
than $50,000 should be permitted to exercise 
fiduciary powers, that he had already ad- 
vised a number of State banks to this ef- 
fect, and that he hoped that the Federal 
Reserve Board would adopt a like policy 
with respect to National banks. In view of 
this fact, and in order to co-operate as far 
as possible with the State commissioner of 
banking, the Board has determined that it 





No Demand Liabilities 








will comply with this request, and in the 
exercise of its discretion will decline to 
grant permits to exercise fiduciary powers 
to National banks in the State of Wisconsin 
with a capital of less than $50,000. 


THE WACHOVIA TO OPEN OFFICE IN 
RALEIGH 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is soon 
to open an office in Raleigh, the capital city 
of the State, so as to be more accessible to 
its patrons in the central and eastern sec- 
tions of North Carolina. The company is 
now doing business in 94 of the 100 counties 
of the State, and the trust assets are more 
than double the trust assets of the other 
banks and trust companies in the State doing 
a trust business. Under the will of Mr. J. 
W. Cannon of Concord, the great textile 
manufacturer. who recently died, the com- 
pany is one of the trustees of an estate which 
the newspapers value at $4,500,000. 





The Industrial Bank of Japan has compiled 
and issued the 21st semi-annual table of 
bonds and debentures in Japan existing on 
June 30, 1921. The information is inval- 


uable to anyone interested in Japan securi- 
ties. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
“THE SOULLESS CORPORATION” 
In the “Karly 
Days of Companies in the United 
Mr. Breckinridge Jones, 
Valley Trust 
the Silver 


very interesting paper on 


Trust 


States, 


pre pared by 


president of the Mississippi 


Company of this city and read at 


Anniversary meeting of the Trust Company 
Division. A. B. A.. he diseussed at some 
length the difficulties encountered thirty 


ago in securing legislative authority 


years 
for trust companies to act as guardian of a 
child. Trust characterized 


as “soulless corporations” 


companies were 


and legislators in 


many States could not bring themselves to 


that a corporation could assume the 
guardian of a child 


authorized to act in 


believe 
role of Since then trust 
companies have been 
such capacity in practically all States in the 
The record of guardianship adminis 
to the moral 


a well 


Union 
tration has removed all doubt as 


and practical qualifications of con 


ducted trust company to act as guardian 


the month 
the Mississippi Val 


In the current issue of Nervice, 


ly publication issued by 


ley Trust Company, a recent incident in the 
Trust Department is noted which illustrates 
how well that company has taken care of its 


minor charges. The Trust Department re 
cently had a call from Mr. George Gordon 
Robertson of Pueblo, Colorado, who had 


been the ward of the Company from boyhood 
revisiting St. Louis he 
Valley Trust 


to his majority. On 


called at the Mississippi Com 


pany to “renew the bonds of friendship 
with his old guardian,” where he found a 
number of the same men who had been of- 


boyhood. 
the 


ficers of the company during his 
On his return Mr. Robertson 
following letter to President Jones: 
“Dear Mr. 

“Even ward of 
your company, I was continually being sur- 
the many evidences I received of 
interest that you and the other 
the company took in my personal 
affairs. In had conceived the 
idea that the trust company was only inter- 
ested in financial business of their wards and 
consequently I was very pleasantly surprised 
when I found that the officers of the company 
went with me to purchase my clothes, helped 
me select a bicycle from the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, decided where I had better 
checked up my school grades 
to see that they were not too far below par 
and, when the time came for me to 


home sent 


Jones: 
when a young boy, as a 
prised at 
the deep 
officers of 


some way, I 


go to school, 


secure 
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employment. the influence of the company 


gave me a position with one of the best and 
most substantial firms of St. Louis 
“On my recent visit to St. Louis, after an 
absence of over twenty years, I was again 
' 


surprised to find myself well remembered by 


yourself and other officers, called by my 


first 
tire Trust 


hame and givel 


Department It 


reception by the en 


was a home-com 


ing greeting that made me proud to say that x 

I was one of the rst wards of the Missis 

sippi Valley Trust Company. 
“The fact that I had been ont from unde1 

its care for over twenty years did not lessen 


its interest in and its desire to serve me 

“T also found that the 
made the 
powerful and more able 


passing vears had 


compan more influential, more 
to advance the inte) 
ests of its friends 

meeting both the old and new 
tC MY. 


Remember me to 


“IT enjoyed 
officers, but 
that 

“Allow me to thar 
interest 


regret tha Vierling was out 


him 


personal 


afternoon 
vou for the 


you taken in me 


have always 
Sincerely, 


G G Robertson.” 


AN OLD MASSACHUSETTS WILL 
Mr. Virgil M. Harris 
National 
and author of “Ancient, 
Wills,” 
old Massachusetts 


The 


Louis, 


trust officer of 
Bank Commerce in St 
Curious and Famous 
has forwarded the copy of 
Will that 
from the files It reads: 


“T will and give to my beloved wife. Mary, 


a quaint 
he has recently 
unearthed 


the fourth part of the income of my farm, 
that is, the profits of one-fourth part of all 
my lands well secured and brought into her 


in season according to the rules of good hus 


bandry (viz) grain threshed and brought 
into the granary and made into meal as 
much as is wanted, wood for one fire (or 


more), that is. when a second fire is re- 
quested cut and brought into the house. I 
also give her a good horse and chaise, also 


a sleigh for her use and comfort, said horse 
to be kept out of her 
her the northwest room and north kitehen in 
my house for her own and a privilege 
in the washingroom as she may need, also in 
the cellar and well, also the use of the north- 
west chamber. If she chooses to keep a hog 
or cow they are to be 


own income. I give 


use, 


taken care of for her. 
I also give her a privilege in my pew in the 
meeting house in the center of the town. also 
all the household furniture during her nat- 
ural life, and the use of my clock. It is my 
will that and taken care of 
in sickness by my son Elmer, free from any 
expense to her except the doetor’s bill.” 


she be nursed 


ee re 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

Liquidation in the large centers has been 
on a liberal scale, particularly with the lar- 
ver wholesale interests, which have consid- 
erably reduced their banking obligations, says 
Chairman William McC. Martin, of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. In turn the 
city banks have cut down their discounts 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. On _ the 
other hand the demand for money in the 
country and smaller cities is just as active 
as heretofore, and in some localities even 
stronger. Many small country banks which 
ad not up to this time availed themselves of 
the services of this institution, are now re- 
discounting. Reports from these banks are to 
the effect that many of their customers who 
have not figured as borrowers for many 
nonths are now seeking accommodations, 

A considerable part of the borrowing in the 
country is for the purchase of livestock and 
eed, also to defray expenses of preparations 
for planting spring crops. Cotton has been 
moving to market more slowly, which is re- 
fected in eurtailment of liquidation in the 
typical cotton areas. There has been fair 
liquidation in the tobacco sections, where 
sales are now in progress. There has been 
some demand for rice, but prices are not 
satisfactory, and liquidation in the rice ter 
ritory is not up to expectations, though con- 
siderably better than at this time a year 
ago. Banks in the large cities are well 
equipped with loanable funds, and the trend 
of rates continues easier. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ORGANIZE 

At a meeting held recently at the Missouri 
Athletic Association clubrooms the Financial 
Advertisers Department of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis was organized. Thirteen 
financial advertising men were present at the 
organization meeting. Officers elected were: 
Chairman, Sam P. Judd of the Mercantile 
Trust Company; vice-chairman, Walter B. 
Weisenburger of the National Bank of Com- 
merce; secretary, Lawrence B. Kinnaird of 
the First National Bank; to arrange pro- 
grams, Herbert M. Morgan of the St. Louis 
Trust Company, and J. Vincent Corrigan of 
the Liberty Central Trust Company. 

There will be at least one meeting a month 
and special meetings will be held at the eall 
of the chair. A committee has been appointed 
to formulate rules and regulations. These 
eligible to membership are officers or em- 


plovees of financial institutions, members of 


the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 









We cordially invite all our 
friends when in New Orleans 
to visit our new banking room 
in the New Hibernia Bank 
Building. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 







T. C. HENNINGS HEADS COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the committee appointed 
by the Community Council of St. Louis to 
make a study of community chests, Thomas 
(. Hennings, vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, was elected chairman. The 
committee will communicate with fifty-four 
cities in which community chests are already 
established as a means of financing charit- 
able and philanthropic organizations by one 
campaign instead of by separate campaigns, 
and to ascertain how these chests actually 
have worked in practice. Charles Nagel, Sol 
Schwarz, Paul Bakewell, Jr., Joseph Bray, 
Sidney Rothschild, Thomas C. Hennings, 
Horace Swope, E. H. Steedman and Harry 
Wallace, are members of the committee. 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis has an attractive window display set- 
ting forth the advantage of the household 
budget plan offered by the bank. 

Plans for the establishment of a new 
Trust Department are being made by the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. Louis 
under the supervision of W. C. Connett, vice- 
president and counsel. 
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ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF TRUST 
DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Instructive papers were read at the last 
meeting of the St. Louis Association of 
Trust Department Officers held January 30th 
at the Statler Hotel. A. H. Roudebush, 
counsel and trust officer of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, delivered 
“The Individual Liability 
of Fiduciaries for Negligence.” Warren Mc- 
Ginnis, assistant trust officer of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, read a paper on “Si- 
multaneous Death in Relation to Wills.” 

The St. Louis Association of Trust Depart- 
ment Officers has not 


assistant 


an address on 


become an in- 
fluential factor in bringing about co-operation 


only 


among trust officers of trust companies and 
National banks, but 
methods and policies. 


also 
The 
also been responsible for the adoption of an 
enlightened policy in dealing with members 
of the Bar. 


improvement in 
Association has 


TWO ADDED TO BOARD OF BANK OF 
COMMERCE 

W. Frank Carter and J. C. Doneghy have 

been added to the Board of Directors of the 

National Bank of 

Mr. Carter is a 


Commerce in St. Louis. 
former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and was for years a 
vice-president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Doneghy is owner of the City 
State Bank of Wellington, Tex., and of the 


First State Bank of Headwater, Tex. He 
is a prominent investor in Oklahoma oil 
lands. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST NATIONAL 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis resulted in 
no change in the directorate. All officers 
were re-elected and AV. C. Strauss and 
Charles Morris were promoted to assistant 
cashiers. The following were named for the 
positions indicated: C. W. Allison, assistant 
auditor; Harry Bischoff, manager of the 
transit department; A. W. Niebling, manager 
of the bookkeeping department; J. C. Paulos, 
manager of the collection department, and 
H. F. Boettled, manager of the industrial 
service department. 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president, has been 
placed in charge of the foreign department. 

The speech delivered by Frank A. Vander- 
lip, at the annual meeting of the Economic 
Club of New York, on the “Allied Debt to 
the United States, and an Effective Plan for 
its Repayment,” has been printed in pamphlet 
form by the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
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Pittsburgh 


FIDELITY TITLE AND FRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 

Trust accounts managed 

aggregate more than 
$100.000.000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6.700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
“MERCANTILIANS” 
At the recent annual meeting of the “‘Mer- 
cantilians,” an organization composed of of- 
ficers and employees of the Mercantile Trust 


Company of St. Louis, officers to serve for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Arthur F. Barnes, president; R. E. Francis- 
co, vice-president; Evelyn Booth, secretary ; 


Colman Mockler, 
J. J. Johnston Raymond Wille were 
elected to the directorate to succeed A. V. 
Reyburn, Katherine Flynn and Arthur B. Sul- 
livan, whose terms expired. 


treasurer. Nellie Grogan, 


and 


Thomas C. Hennings, the outgoing president, 
made a report for the year, which included, 
among other things, refurnishing of the li- 
brary and men’s lunchroom, and the organi- 
zation of baseball, football and women’s 
bowling teams. The new president, Mr. 
Barnes, is vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust. There are 311 members of the Mer- 
cantilians. 


The executive council of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association unanimously accepted the 
invitation of the St. Louis bankers to hold 
the 1922 Illinois convention in that city. 
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Seven Departments All National 


1. COMMERCIAL 2. SAVINGS 3. BANKS AND BANKERS 4. TRUST 
5. BOND 6. FOREIGN 7. SAFE DEPOSIT 
This institution with its seven departments is a striking illus- 
tration of the broad scope which the service of a strictly National 
Bank may now assume under existing laws. And each of our 
departments is actively functioning. 


WHAT May WeE Do For You? 
The National Bank of Commerce 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, more than $15,000,000.00 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF KANSAS CITY 
NINE WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TRUSTS 


Our Trust Department is fully equipped 
to render all trust and fiduciary services 


BONDS MORTGAGES 


Government, Municipal, Farm mortgage loans of the high- 
Industrial, Public Utility, Railway est type in selected territories 


CAPITAL $750,000. FULLY PAID 


(Maxwell Investment Company, 
Associated ) 
J. E. MAXWELL, M. K. BAKER, 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President in Charge of Bond 
WM. L. MAXWELL, Department 
President J. E. McPHERSON, 
A. A. ZINN, Secretary and Trust Officer 
Vice-President in Charge of Mortgage D. R. VANCE, 
Department Treasurer 
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HOUSEHOLD BILLS PAID BY BANK 

Byron W. Moser, president of the new Se- 
curity National Bank, Savings and Trust 
Company, announces that a novel plan will 
be inaugurated by the institution whereby 
women may have their household bills paid 
monthly by the bank. The latter will also 
co-operate with insurance companies by urg 
ing those who are saving to insure their 
lives, and the bank will pay the premium as 
a part of the service. It was also announced 
that two investment trusts are being organ 
ized. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City. Mo., Miss Emma M. Hall 
was elected to the office of assistant secre 
tarly. Miss Hall has been with Commerce 
Trust Company for about ten years. Her 
first position was as a bookkeeper. For the 
past three years she has been office man 
ager of the Bond Department. In speaking 
of her advancement, Mr. Kemper said: “In 
Miss Hall’s case we were pleased to make 
the same recognition of efficiency that is 
accorded by banks to young men and em 
ployvees who show outstanding ability.” 

Miss Hall’s position in Kansas City is unique 
in that she is the only woman holding the 
position of an elected officer among the large 
banks 


G. A. Miller, president, and Sidney W. 
Ring, assistant cashier of the Southern Ili 
nois National Bank, East St. Louis, have 
resigned in order to accept the presidency 
and cashiership, respectively, of a new bank 
which will be opened in St. Louis in the 
quarters occupied at present by the Union 
Trust Company. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
American Trust Company of St. Louis, Dr. 
E. B. Clements of Macon, Mo., was elected 
a member of the board of directors. 
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BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS, 1922 


March 22-23—Central States Association, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
April 10-20—Louisiana Association. 


April 21-22—Florida Association, Gaines- 


ville. 
April 27-28—Tennessee Association. 
May 4-5—Arkansas Association 


May 8-12—Exece. Council, A. B. A., White 


Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
May 9-10—Mississippi Association. 
May 9-10-11—Texas <Ass’n, Fort Worth. 


May 10-11-12—National Foreign Trade 


Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 16-17—Missouri Association. 

May 16-17-18—Maryland Association, At 
lantie City, N. J 

May 18-19—Kansas Association, Wichita. 

May 18-19-20—Alabama Association. 

May 23-24—Oklahoma Association, Okla- 
homa City. 

May 24-25-26—Georgia Association. 

May 24-25-26—Pennsylvania Association, 
Pittsburgh 

May 24-27—California Association, Del 
Monte 

June 5-6-7—Iowa Association, Davenport. 

June—New York Association, Lake Placid. 

June 15-16—North Dakota Association, 
Minot. 

June 22-23—Illinois Association. 

July 17-20—American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Portland, Ore 


FOREIGN TRADE TOUR 

A new departure in foreign trade educa- 
tion has just been announced by the Ameri- 
can Express Company. A foreign trade tour 
to Europe is being organized by this com- 
pany with the purpose of giving to those 
who are seriously interested in foreign trade, 
an opportunity to obtain a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with industry and_ business 
abroad. The tour, which will take sixty- 
five days, will cover the most important com- 
mercial and industrial centers of England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co. 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co. 


Surplus and 


Capital Profits Deposits 
$1,000,000 $413,794.46 $9,791,412.43 
3,000,000 1,499,911.53 31,216,002.10 
3,000,000 7,784,582.13 45,202,834.40 
3,000,000 5§,352,262.31 27 ,485,717.09 
100,000 148,659.36 2,307 ,200.94 
500,000 545,909.30 7,623,828.72 
200,000 99,479.51 2,502 ,877.87 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


ANOTHER BIG CLEVELAND MERGER 

The Cleveland Trust Company of this city 
will take rank as the sixth largest trust 
company in the United States from the stand 
point of uggregate resources and deposits 
as a result of the recently announced merger 
with the Lake Shore Banking and Trust 
Company and the Garfield Savings Bank. 
The consolidated institution will retain the 
name of the Cleveland Trust Company. Mer 
ver of these three long established commun 
ity banks will give Cleveland a banking in- 
stitution with fifty offices, a number larger 
than that found in any other city of the 
United States. The combined unit will hav 
364,000 depositors. 

Total resources of the combined banks will 
he $165,000,000, while capital and surplus 
vill total $13,000,000, and deposits will ag- 
vregate $145,000,000, As a result of this 
merging of interests the fifth and sixth larg- 
est trust companies in the country will be in 
Cleveland. The four largest of these insti- 
tutions are in New York, while the fifth 
and sixth are the Union Trust Company and 
the Cleveland Trust Company of this city. 

From a standpoint of savings deposits the 
Cleveland Trust Company will have a total 
of $85,000,000, and will rank seventh largest 
in this respect in the union. 

Mr. John M. Gundry and Mr. Harris 
Creech and the other officials of the Lake 
Shore and Garfield banks will become execu 
tive officers of the combined bank. Also a 
majority of the directors of those banks will 
join the directorate of the merged institution. 

At present the Lake Shore Banking & 
Trust Company has $1,000,000 capital, $592,- 
000 surplus, $25,000,000 deposits and 58,000 
depositors. The capital of the Garfield Sav- 
ings Bank is $600,000, surplus $800,000, 
while it has $15,000,000 of deposits and 66,- 
000 depositors. This gives the combined 
bank $165,000,000 resources, $13,000,000 capi- 
tal and surplus, $145,000,000 deposits of 
which $85,000,000 are savings deposits, and 
364,000 depositors. 

President Fred H. Goff at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, stated that deposits had grown 46 
per cent. in the past four years. That was 
up to December 31, 1921. Mr. Goff also stated 
that between December 31 and January 16 
this year, there had been a gain in deposits 
of $1,200,000. Otto A. Schuele, vice-president 


of the Freiss & Schuele Company, and J. C. 
Brooks of the law firm of Boyd, Cannon, 
Brooks and Wickham were elected directors. 
Rk. A. Malm, assistant trust officer, was made 
a vice-president, and H. H. Allyn, assistant 
trust officer, was promoted to trust officer. 

It was also announced at the annual meet- 
ing that as a result of the employees’ 
“Bp 


source had been secured amounting to $2,082,- 


sooster Campaign” new business from this 


O00, representing 5,514 new accounts. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF UNION TRUST OF 
CLEVELAND 

Nine members of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland received promotions at 
the last annual meeting. Five are stationed 
at the main office while four are members 
of the Woodland office. William Tonks was 
elevated to the position of the vice-president 


in charge of credits Mr. Tonks started 
his banking career at the old Euclid Avenue 
National Bank. which eventually was 


merged into the First National Bank. When 
the Union Trust Company was formed Mr. 
Tonks became an assistant vice-president. 
Others receiving promotions were J. H. Cas- 
well, who was made an assistant vice-presi- 
dent: I). ID. Grigor, assistant treasurer, C. 
B. Lincoln and A. C. Coney of the bond de- 
partment were named assistant vice-presi- 
dents. At the Woodland office L. J. Hajek 
was made an assistant vice-president; B. J. 
Lackamp, assistant treas., Joseph Kakes and 
J. L. Tekesky. assistant secretaries. 

Directors of the Union Trust Company 
have voted to begin construction of a 20- 
story banking. commercial and office building 
on the site of the Lennox building, northeast 
corner of Euclid avenue and E. Ninth street 
as soon as construction costs warrant. 

The Union Trust Company is offering $1,- 
500 in prizes for the best essays by employees 
on the subject: “My Department—What It 
Does, How It Does It and Its Relation to 
the Other Departments of the Union Trust 
Company.” 


ADDITIONAL DIRECTORS FOR “THE 
GUARDIAN” 

W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company; W. H. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company, and Attorney Gardner Abbott of 
Tolles, Hossett; Ginn and Moreley were added 
to the Board of Directors of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, by 
action of the stockholders at their recent 
annual meeting. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


DEVELOPING FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 
mr we Ad, 
Trust 
head of its 


Geddes, vice-president of the 
Company of Cleveland, 
Department, 


February 7th on 


Union and 


Foreign sailed for 


Europe on the Aquitania, 


on an extensive business trip through Eng 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Germany, Holland and 


Belgium. 


J. G. Geppes 
Vice-President of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


The purpose of Mr. Geddes’ trip is to con- 
fer with European banks with which The 
Union Trust Company has already establish- 
ed connections, and especially to study con- 
ditions in Central Europe and establish new 
banking connections in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Germany. 





A. H. S. POST, President 





CLEVELAND BREVITIES 

Joseph R. Nutt, pr 
Trust Company, 
of the Community 
the annual 


esident of the Union 


has been elected treasure) 
Chest of 


meeting El 


Cleveland, at 
Fred H 


Trust Com 


succeeds 

Goff, president of the Cleveland 

pany. 
Mr. C. 


manager of the Cle 


K. Matson has resigned as publicity 
Trust Company, 
to become a partner in the Hanton Company, 
financial advertisers 


veland 


The recent death of the 
banker, Col. J. J. 
Board of the Central 


veteran Cleveland 
Sullivan, chairman of the 
National Bank 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, is mourned by 


Savings 


a wide circle of friends in 
trust company 
country. 


the banking and 


fraternity throughout the 


The branch of the Union Savings Bank & 


Trust Company of Cincinnati, located at 
Eighth street and Central avenue, plans to 


enlarge by taking over the storeroom im- 
mediately adjoining its present location. 
Allan F. Ayers has been elected executive 
vice-president of the new Ohio State Bank 
and Trust Company of Akron, O., a merger 


of the Ohio Savings and Trust Company and 


the State Savings and Trust Company of 
Akron. 

Twenty-one officers, fifty-seven directors 
and thirty-seven members of the advisory 


board make up the official staff of the Pearl 
Street Savings & Trust Company of Cleve- 
land as a result of the merging into that in- 
stitution of the Clark Avenue Savings Bank 
Company and the Home Savings & Trust 
Company. Resources of the combined bank 
approximate $23,000,000. 


Frank A. Munsey, banker and publisher, is 
said to have acquired a large block of stock 
in the newly organized Winthrop Trust 
Company of New London, Conn. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL MEETING UNION TRUST CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH 


At the recent annual meeting of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, two new 
names were added to the official list. Ralph 
S. Euler, manager of the Bond Department, 
and Howard E. Reed, manager of the De- 
partment of New Business were elected vice- 
presidents. soth are young men whose fine 
work and merits have been thusly recognized 
by the board of the Union Trust Company. 

Mr. Euler is a University of Michigan man. 
He has been in the bond business since 1912 
and is recognized as an expert. For some 
years he was manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Colonial Trust Company and 
for the past three years has held the same po- 
sition with the Union Trust Company. 

Mr. Reed started as a messenger of the 
Union National Bank in 1902. He was elect- 
ed assistant cashier July 1, 1918. He re- 
signed this position December 31, 1919, to 
accept a position with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York as Pittsburgh corre- 
spondent, leaving them the first of this year 
to become the new business manager of the 
Union Trust Company. He has always taken 
an active interest in the activities of the 
American Institute of Banking, being presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Chapter during the 
season of 1914-1915. He is at present ¢hair- 
man of the local chapter Forum, chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, a director in the 
Institute, and a director of the Bankers and 
Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit Association. He 
is also a manager of the Bankers Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Union Trust Company announces the 
election to the Board of Directors of Roy A. 
Hunt, vice-president of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, and William C. Robinson, 
president of the National Metal Molding 
Company. 


PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company continues 
to mount in the volume of its business and 
deposits. The latest financial statement shows 
aggregate resources of $20,704,000 with de- 
posits of $13,272,000. The capital is $2,000,- 
000; surplus $1,000,000 and undivided prof- 
its $1,290,000. The company has estates and 
voluntary trusts of $9,038,000 and corporate 
trusts amounting to $36.000,000. 





to 
— 
~J 


Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


POISE IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 

Speaking recently at the annual banquet 
of the Maryland Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, in this city, Mr. James 
I. Bush, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, said: 

The economists have been trying to explain 
to us the ups and downs of business, and 
they have invented the very clever theory of 
the business cycle. Business is buffeted by 
the vicissitudes of fortune, but we cannot 
deny that we are always ready to lend a 
helpful hand to our own undoing. When 
we are upon the crest, we become danger- 
ously inebriated ; when we are in the trough 
we are dangerously despondent. Business 
is good and holds out fair promises for the 
future. What is happening? <A _ business 
elation fills the hearts of the community; 
an anteroom is hastily provided for the chief 
of the concern, the office boy is promoted 
to a clerkship, the clerk to an officership, the 
conservative policy of the firm is discarded 
for a program which calls for vision, broad- 
mindedness, farsightedness, and other highly 
lyrical ideals propounded by the publicity 
manager, a program which quite naturally 
makes it imperative that very expensive Ha- 
vanas be offered to the clients. When busi- 
ness is bad Well, I just gave you a vision 
of paradise and I refuse to describe the hor- 
rors of the more crowded places, 

On the whole we have the right to say that 
the banks have borne splendidly under the 
stress of the deflation period. We have stood 
by the business community and we may at 
least claim that our clients are luckier than 
the helpless Chinaman whose story was told 
to us by the U. 8S. Trade Commissioner in 
Shanghai. You know that a few months ago 
one of the most important foreign banks op- 
erating in China suspended payments. The 
Chinese clientele of the bank was utterly 
displeased as you may well imagine, but 
none of the creditors of the bank was as bit- 
ter as an old Canton business man who kept 
on exclaiming: “Ah! I am the most terribly 
stricken, I lost $7,000. The bank granted me 
a line of credit of $10,000, and I only drew 
$3,000.” I fervently hope that the business 
men of Maryland will forever be spared the 
sad experience of their Far Eastern col- 
league 
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Los Angeles 


Spe ( ial Corre spond nee 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECURITY TRUST 


The annual President J. F. 
tori to the stockholders of the Security Trust 
and Bank of 


the bank’s annual 


report of Sar- 


Savings Los Angeles, read at 


meeting, embodied many 


general interest, 
view of the recent 
Mr. Sartori “This bank 
made notable progress during the last 
Without with the 
Guaranty and Long Beach banks, which took 
place December 3, it 


matters of especially in 
merzers. 
said in part: has 
year. 


reference to the merger 


made .gains both in de- 


posits and in the volume of and 


business, 
the earnings of all its departments, 


cial, trust, 


commer- 
savings, bond, and safe deposit. 
After charging down on its banking prem- 
ises and equipment all the law permits, and 
after charging off all losses, it paid its usual 
dividends and added substantially to its sur- 
plus and undivided profits account 

1480 stockholders, 55 


directors, TS officers, and S55 employees, and 


“The bank has now 


twelve locations in Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Hollywood, San Pedro, and Hunt- 
ington Beach. The capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits have increased during the 
year from $6,700,000 to $11,600,000, a 
of about $4,900,000. 
from $91,727,113 to 
over $47,511,000 


gain 
Deposits have increased 
$139,538,995, a gain of 


“The number of safe deposit boxes rented 
is 50.151, which is the largest 
by any 


number rented 
United States. 
The employees pension fund now amounts to 
$202,941.98, to -which the 

tributed $151,076.10 and the 
sum of $57,152.50, the remainder 
terest The trust 


and is 


one institution in the 


bank has con- 
the 
being in- 
department 
administering 
and property of 
praised value of $S84,733,632.5s8. 


employees 


accumulation. 
has 
money, 


now charge of 


securities, the ap 
The volume 
of carefully selected and sound business com- 
ing to this department 


increase 


is constantly on the 


‘The recent merger of the Guaranty and 


Long 


Beach banks with this bank was a 
happy consummation of a friendship and 
mutual esteem which has existed between 


their oldest 
years. It 


officers and directors for many 
made the consolidated bank 
the largest individual non-competitive insti- 
tution operating in a restricted area west of 
Chicago, and has given it a commanding in- 
fluence in the finaneial and industrial devel- 
opment of Southern California.” 


has 
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UNION BANK IN NEW QUARTERS 


Los Afigeles’ newest banking quarters 
were opened to the public, recently, when 
the Union Bank and Trust Company occu- 


pied for the first time its building at Eighth 


and Hill streets 

The history of the Union Bank is unique. 
It is a development of the general commer 
cial business of its founder, the late Kas 
pare Cohn. The bank as originally organ- 


ized in 1914 had a paid-in capital of $500,000 
and deposits of practically the same amount. 
The capital has been successively increased 
until at the present time the paid-in capital 
is $1,500,000 and the 
to over $7,000,000 bank 
ground floor, and 
the building, the investment 
outlay of $1,500,000 


deposits have 
The 


MmeZZuallhe, 


srowh 
occupies the 
basement of 
representing al 


SURVEY OF AGRICULTURAL CONDI- 
TIONS IN SOUTH 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans renders a timely service in put 
ting out an “Agricultural 
organ, the Hibernia 
presented an 
dealing with 


Issue” of its house 


Rabbit, in which is 


interesting array of articles 


various phases of the agricul 


tural situation in the South. Each subject 
is discussed by a foremost authority so that 
the reader gains a very accurate and com 


prehensive view as to conditions in the 
Southland. There is an excellent article on 
“Agricultural Education.’ contributed 

Governor John M. Parker of Louisiana. A. F 
Federal Farm Loan Board, 
“The Agricultural Mind in the 
The activities and functions of the 


Lever, of the 
writes on 
South.” 


War Finance Corporation are discussed by 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
corporation. There are humerous” other 
splendid articles in this issue of prime in 
terest to everyone who wants to know how 
the South is faring in an agricultural way 


With resources of more than $194,000,000, 
an increase of approximately $40,000,000 for 
1921, the Bank of Italy of 


established a record of 


California has 
growth that doubles 
the progress shown by the figures of a year 


ago. Deposits increased to 
$37.000.000, More 
came new depositors in 1921, the present to 
tal being 291.994. The bank now has forty 
one offices in twenty-nine California Cities. 


The Canal-Commercial 


$177.000.000, a 


gain of than 70,000 be 


Trust Company of 
New Orleans reports total resources of $72, 
438,000 ; $52.316.000 : 
000,000; surplus, $2,000,000, 
profits, $650,960 


deposits, capital, $4. 


and undivided 
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ORDER NOW 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 
of 


THE MODERN [TRUST COMPANY 


by 
FRANKLIN Butter KIRKBRIDE, = E. STERRETT 
AND Henry PARKER Wuus 


Price $6.75, Postage Prepaid 


Send in your order for copies of this book, which is indisputably 


recognized as the standard and leading authority on the functions . 


and organization of Trust Company and Fiduciary Banking. 


The enlarged Fifth Edition of The Modern Trust Company 
embraces the changes, innovations and developments in Trust Com- 
pany and Trust Department affairs as a result of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. Now that National and State banks are 
permitted to assume fiduciary functions this volume assumes a wider 
significance. To every Trust Company and Bank which has availed 
itself of the privilege—granted under State or Federal law—to trans- 
act trust business, this book becomes a necessary part of its equip- 
ment. 


The Modern Trust Company has during the past fifteen years 
been the standard authority in use in colleges, by trust company 
officers, lawyers and all who work in or do business with Trust 
Companies. 


Do not delay in sending in your order for copies as the demand 
is such as to speedily exhaust the immediately available supply. 


Address: 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
55 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CoRPORATION 
BANKERS 


Capital 


$3,000,000.00 


Our Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


meet the varied requirements of over a thousand banking 


institutions having surplus funds to invest for short or longer 


periods. National 


Banks, Trust Companies and Savings 


Banks have bought more than $121,000,000 of this paper 


during the last six years. 


The maturities we offer range 


from 4 to 12 months, and the discount rates are always 


attractive. 


Current Offering Sheet on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TORONTO 


WHERE UPTOWN AND DOWNTOWN 
MEET 


An artistic little pamphlet recently issued 
by the United States Mortgage & Trust Com 
pany of New York forth the 
veniences provided for the customers of the 
company through the facilities provided by 
its uptown offices. The policy of the man- 
agement has always been to 
branch with the kind of personnel, equip- 
ment and departmental which 
would make such branch a complete entity, 
plus the important obtained 
through the main office downtown. The 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company has up- 
town branches at Broadway and 73d street, 
Madison avenue and 75th street and at 125th 
street and Sth avenue. 


sets con- 
provide each 
services 


connections 


Hurst, formerly connected with 


Arthur 38. 
the New York National Bank, has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Hudson Trust Company of New York. 


Walter H. 


business 


County 
second 


Johnson, Jr., formerly 
and advertising manager of the 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, has joined 
the staff of the Buffalo Trust Company as 
manager of the new business department. 


hew 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF PIERCE 
OIL CORPORATION 

Mr. Harold B. Thorne, vice-president of the 

Metropolitan Trust New York 

vice-president 

and member of the Finance Committee of the 


Company of 


has been elected a director, 


Pierce Oil Corporation. He will remain with 
the trust company for the present, but will 
shortly take up active work with the Pierce 
Oil Corporation in charge of its finances. He 
director of the 
trust company and a member of its Executive 


will continue to act as a 
Committee. 

Mr. Thorne has had a long experience as a 
banker, having entered the banking field as 
a junior clerk with the old Mercantile Trust 
New York in 1895, 


assistant 


Company of serving re- 
spectively as treasurer, treasurer 
and vice-president until 1911, when the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company was absorbed by the 
Bankers Trust New York. He 
served as vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company until June, 1916, when he 
elected vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York, and from May 
27, 1921, until 1921, was act- 
ing president of the latter eompany. 


Company of 


was 


December 27, 








